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1.  0/tJbt  Roman  hi/lory^  and  the  exceU 
knee  ofthcfuhjcSi  of  it  above  that  of 
thefubje£i  of  any  other  hi/lory^  even 
of  that  ^Herodotus. — The  two  com^ 
pared  together. — The  prOgrefs  of  the 
Roman  State  from  thefmalleft  hegin^ 
nings. — Difference  in  that  refpeii  ie^ 
twixt  Rome  and  the  kingdoms  ofjifta. 
—The  beginnings  of  the  kingdoms 
whereof  ive  knoiv  not  9  we  team  from 
the  Roman  hijiory. — The  infiitutions 
and  manners  by  which  they  became  fo 
great  :^alfo  the  vices  by  which  they 
felL'^Comparifon  betwixt  the  Roman 
bifory  and  the  hifory  of  modern  iwh 
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tions  in  later  tmes.^—Paffage  from 
Milton  onthat/ubji^^'^Ofthofe  'who 
have  written  the  hifiory  of  Rome ^  he^ 
ginning  with  Livy.^^His  plan  very 
extenfive. — His  preface  fhows  that 
he  kneiv  the  fruit  that  was  to  be 
reaped  from  the  Judy  of  the  Roman 
hifiory. — The  charaSier  of  Livy^  as 
he  has  exhibited  himfelfin  his  hifiory^ 
is  very  amiable.^— He  has  done  this  not 
improperly. — He  particularly  Jhows 
himfelf  to  be  religious  by  the  reflect 
tions  he  makes  upon  the  religion  of 
the  Romans  ; — extraordinary  exanh- 
pies  of  their  regard  for  the  religion 
of  an  oath."— One  reward  he  mentions 
of  his  labours  in  nvriting  his  hifiory ^ 
that  it  turns  his  eyes  from  the  mife^ 
ries  of  his  onvn-  times  ; — application 
of  this  to  the  prefcnt  times. — His  ob^ 
fervation  upon  the  depopulation  of  /- 
tay^  even  in  his  time ; — much  great-- 
er  in  after  times. — Of  the  freefpirit 
nvhich  Livy  hasjhoivn  in  the  repre- 
fenfations  he  has  given  of  the  miferies 
of  hit  time.-^This  compared  with  the 
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reprefentatms  given  hf^hf^fi  tinui  h'y 
the  poets  and  flatterers  of  Auguftus^ 
^Of  the  faults  in  Livys  hiftory  ;— * 
and  firft  as  to  thofe  of  the  matter.— 
His  hiftory  of  the  firft  ages  of  Rome 
under  the  kings  very  deficient^  parti^ 
cularfy  as  to  the  reign  of  Romulus 
and  bis  great  war  with  the  Veijen-* 
tts.'-^Enlarges  upon  nothing  but  what 
he  can  adorn  with  fpeeches  and  de^ 
fcriptions  i-^example  of  this  in  the 
cafe  of  the  war  betwixt  the  Romans 
and  the  Sabines^  and  the  union  with 
which  it  was  concluded. — His  ac-^ 
count  of  that  tranfa6lion  compared 
with  the  Halicarnafftan  s.^^Materi-- 
al  circumftances  omitted  by  Livy^  but 
which  are  fupplied  by  the  Halicar-^ 
najj^n^  in  theftory  of  the  Horatii  and 
Curiatiu-^No  ftory  altogether  feigned  ^ 
by  Livy^  tbd  circumftances  of  embeU 
lifhment  may  be  added. ^^  Scrupulous 
in  examining  the  evidence  offa^s.^^ 
Difference  in  that  refpe^  betwixt 
him  and  Heilor  Boece^  the  Scotch 
bifiorian.^Of  the  ftilc  of  Livy.-^A 
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fault  common  td  other  Latin  ivriters; 
and  the  defers  of  the  language  not  to 
be  imputed  to  binw-^Tbe  defeat  of  the 
want  of  an  article  fupplied  by  Uvy 
infuch  a  way  as  to  make  tbefen^ 
tence  not  intelligible  to  a  mere  La^ 
tinfcbolar.'^lnjlancesofthis  kind.^-^ 
Ofthethefbortcut^  and  obfcurity  of 
tbejlile  rfLivy.^Tbis  be  learned  in 
tbe  Scbool  of  Declamation^  wbere  ob^ 

fcurity  was  fiudied^  as  weil  as  fbort 

fmartfentences. — Iftftances  of  bis  fbort 
abrupt  fiile  T-^-mot  in  bis  narrative 
onfyf  but  in  bis  barangues  :—fofoud 
qfit^  tbat  be  gives  up  tbe  gravity  of 
tbebiftoric  ftile^  and  falls  intofmart 
familiar  converfation. — Progrefs  of 
tbe  corruption  of  tbe  Roman  tq/le  of 
writings  begun  by  Salltffi^  carried  on 
by  Livy^  and  compleated  by  Tacitus. 
— Tbe  imitation  of  Tacitus  andfome 
Frencb  writers  very  fafbionable  in 
Britain  fome  time  ago.'^^But  it  is  to 
be  bopcd^  from    a    better  example 

fbown^  it  will  be  entirely  difufed.^^ 
Of  tbe  obfcurity  of  Livy^  s  fiik. — Two 
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or  three  example t  of  tbatr^HisJIiU 
compared^  inpomt  ofperfpicuitj^  with 
tbofe  eftbe  HdUcamqfflan^  and  ofju^ 
Ihu  Cae/ar.'^Tbe  ftilc  tf  bisfpeecb^ 
es  is  not  gcod^  tbe  matter  of  tbcm  is 
excellent.  -  •  -  I 

»•  Of  Jnlius  Caefar^s  Qmmentaries. — 
TbefubjeH  of  tbem  of  great  impor-- 
tanee.'^Tbe  cbaraHer  if  tbe  Man.-^ 
His  military  aSlions^  tbe  greatejl  tbat 
ever  were.—^Tbe  Jlile  of  his  Com* 
mcntaries,  tbe  hejl  biJloricalfHU  a^ 
mong  tbe  Romans  ;-^nvonderful  can^ 
Jidering  bow  bqflilj  it  mujl  have  been 
written  amtdjlfucb  great  occupation.  74 

3.  Of  the  Roman  biftories  of  tbe  Hali^ 
eamajffian  and  PolybiuSf'^if  they  bad 
not  been  preferved  to  us^  tbe  Roman 
empire  "would  have  appeared  to  have 
been  tbe  work  of  chance^  not  of  wif- 
dam  and  virtue^-^JndfrA  of  Diony^ 
fius.'^He  as  "well  prepared  for  wri» 
ting  bis  bifiory  as  any  man  could  be  ; 
mm  learned  the  Latin  language  for  that 
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furpofe  J— his  account  of  4  hat  lau- 
guage.^The  firft  hook  of  the  Halt- 
carmjftan,  the  befi  piece  of  archeology 
extant  — The  authon  diligence  in  coU 
leSlingfromJb  many  different  authors 
Creek  and  latin.^Of  the  AhongX" 
nes, — the  Latins, — and  Romans  ;— 
all  the  fame  people  under  different  . 
names  ^  and  originally  from  Arcadia.-^ 
the  Pelafgi  aljo,—and  the  colony  that 
came  nxjith  Lvander,  likeivife  from 
that  CQuntry.^Of  thofe   that   came 
'with  Hercules  i^an  account  of  that 
hero.-^The  fixth  and  la/l migration 
into  Lat'tum  from  Greece^  -was  that 
of  the  Trojam  under  the  conduSi  of 
JEneds — Toe  Trojans  alfo  originally 
from  Arcadia.— Of  the  genealogy  of 
JEneas.^His  wy age  from  Troy  to 
Latium  very  iveil  traced  by  our  au- 
thor;^proved  by  the  univerfal  belief      " 
qfthe  people  of  Rome,  and  50  Trojan 
families  fiill  exijing  -when  our  author  - 
nvrote. — The  Romans^  mixed  as  they 
nvere  of  different  colonies^  all  origi- 
nally Greeks, ^Sq  i^ble  a  de/cent^i^ 
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H;en  to  them  by  Biongifiui^  makes  his 
htft0j^  erediifle.^^lAvy^s  account  of  » 
the  Romans^  compared  nvitb  that  of 
the  HaliearfUiffian : — For  atiy  thing^ 
Uvy  has/aid^  they  might  have  been 
all  originally  barbarians^  JugitiveSi 
andJlavesnT^Some  efthetn^  according 
to  his  account^  nvere  really  Jlaves^-^ 
The  nobleft  defcent  notfufficieiit^  witb^ 
out  good  education^  la^wSf  andinfti^ 
tutions.—The  Romans  bred  as  nvell 
as  born  to  be  makers  of  the  'World. 
— Of  the  infiitUfions  of  komulus.—^ 
I  ft,  The  Patronage  and  Clientjhip  he . 
introduced.*^The  happy  cortfcquences 
of  this  infUtution. — ^Nekt,  The  form 
(f  government  inftituted  by  Romulus  ; 
notfo  democratical  as  it  became  in  of-- 
tcr  times  ^  but  well  mixed  and  poifed; 
-^the  moft  antient  and  befi  of  all  go- 
vernment s.-^-The  befl  of  all  Romulus'" s 
inftitutions  nvas  the  family- govern- 
ments ^hich  he  eflablifhed.-'^This  the 
chief  caufe  of  the  Roman  grandeur. — 
The  happy  confequences  of  it : — Vain^ 
b 
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ly  attempted  fy  6tbir  natkmi  e^m 
by  the  Spmtans.-^Livy  mentms  iui 
one  (^  Re^tiubts's  feven  inftawtions^ 
and  that  very  Jhortiy.T'Of  the  reii" 
giem  ii^tutions  xf  Romuhu.-^Tbe 
Jidte  of  reiigion  in  Lathm  in  bis 
'time  i-^ngoodfyftem  (fTbeifin^  wlb- 
out  the  mixture  ef  ih^  impious  fc" 
blesi  ivbicb  d^raced  the  Greek  reii' 
gion  in  the  days  of  out  author, — This 
pure  religion  not  introduced  by  jRo- 
mulusi  but  itnpotted  by  the  Greek  co- 
lomes  that  badjettled  in  Latium  be- 
fore  bis  tiine. — Romulus  inJHtuted  re-- 
Kgious  fefitoals^  and  facr^ees^  and 
many  priefthoodsr-'Li'dy  not  more  full 
upon  the  religious  ti^itutions  of  Ro- 
mulus than  upon  the  civil  j'^'voon' 
derfttl  that  he  fhmld  have  faid  fa 
Utile  offo  great  a  Kit^  and  the  foun- 
der of  Rome  i—one  of  the  greatefi 
men  that  ever  exifed ; — an  altar  r- 
reSled  to  him  by  an  Italian  in  later 
times. — Livy  fuller  upon  the  religious 
injlttutions  ofNuma ; — but  notfo  full 
and  dtflinH  as  the  Halicamafjian).  o*. 
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mi(s  (me  (f  the  civil  i^imtions  of 
Kifmaf^  grmi  unp^tanccr^Dun^^ 
fmi^  a  mqft  religioHs  bijoriofh  but  not 
fuperfiitious^  i^aufi:  he  believes  in 
demons  and  ^extraordinary  interpqfi-^ 
tiottsqfdivinity.-^Tbe people  of  Rome^ 
the  mq/^  religious  people  in  the  world; 
^^rnore  religious  than  the  Greeks  or 
Egyptians  i-^rkved  with  their  Gods^ 
and  conJuUed  them  upon  all  occaftons 
public  and  private. -^The  wonderful 
effe£l  that  this  mufi  have  had  upon 
their  lives  and  manners.^ In  their 
degenerate  Jate  they  negle&ed  reli- 
gum.-^This  a  certain  proof  of  dege^ 
neraey  in  all  nations. — 4pohgy  of  the 
author  for  infifiing  fo  much  upon  the 
fubjed  of  the  Halicarnafftati s  hifiory 
in  a  work  which  prof  effes  only  to  treat 
ofHilc—Ofthe  Stile  of  the  Halicar^ 
n^ffianU  hifiory  ; — the  greatefl  beau^ 
ty  both  in  the  narrative  and  rhetoric 
calpart  of  it ; — not  fo  figured  as  the 
ftile  of  Thucydides^  nor  fo  plain  as 
that  of  Xenophon. — His  fpeeches  all 

1  fpeeches  of  bs^mefs^ — neither  Sophifii^ 
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calnor  declamatory.^^Pbotius^sjudg* 
ment  of  the  Halicamqffia^sjlile^  tlf 

founded  I'— no  obfcurity  or  perplexity 
in  hisftilcy  except  nvhere  the  MS.  is 

faulty.— Of  thc^Halicama/JiatCs  cri-^ 
tical  Rvorks ;— a  nenv  edition  both  of 
thefe  and  of  his  hiftory^  recommended 
to  the  Scholars  of  Oxford. — Faults  in 
the  prefent  edition  that  may  be  cor^ 
relied ;  one  of  them  mentioned.  85 

4.  The  hiflory  of  Polybius  may  be  conji* 
dered  as  a  continuation  of  the  Hali'^ 
carnafjtans  hijiory. — Thefe  tivo  hijlo-' 
rics  the  moji  valuable  in  the  njuorld; 
"^but  have  come  doivn  to  us  fadly 
mutilated.— Some  excerpts  from  them 
preferred. — What  Polybius  calls  his 
hiftory,  comprehends  only  a  period  of 
S3  y^^^^f  beginning  ivith  thejecond 
Punic  ivar^  and  coming  doivn  to  the 
conquefi  of  Macedonia* — His  tivofirfi 
books  are  only  preparatory  and  intro^ 
du^ory  to  his  hijlory. — His  hifpry 
takes  in  the  moJi  glorious  period  of 
Rome. ^r^Defcript ion  of  thjcir  glory  at 
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that  time. — T^he  moderation  they 
Jhowed  in  the  ufe  of  their  power ^  and 
their  clemency  to  thofe  that  had  of-- 
fended  them.-^The  grandeur  of  the 
Romanfenate  at  that  tkne^ — '^v hen  am 
bajfadors  from  all  parts  of  ibc  ea- 
and  even  Kings  in  perfon^  attenu^ 
them. — Their  virtue  fill  preferued^ 
and  not  impaired  either  by  power 
or  wealth.— The  hijlory  of  the  later 
and  more  glorious  part  of  this  period^ 
not  preferved  to  us  in  what  we  have 
of  Polybius  i^-^but  this  fupplied  by 
what  we  have  of  Livy.'^What  we 
have  left  of  Polybius ^fhows  us  more 
of  the  diftrejfes  and  calamities  of  the 
Romans  than  of  their  triumphs.-^ 
Their  loffes  both  by  fea  and  land  in 
the  firjl  Punic  war  very  great ; — 
and  their  loffes  in  the  fecond  Punic 
ivar^  fuch  as  brought  them  to  the 
brink  of  ruin.'— That  war  the  fnejl 

fubje^  of  hijlory ^  on  account  of  the 
variety  of  great  events  in  it^  and  the 
vtnfdom  and  virtue  there  fhown. — - 
The  great  difficulties  that  Hannibal 
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had  to  encounter  before  hg  got  into  /-t 
taly^  and  the  prodigious  force  that 
nvas  there  to  oppofe  bim*^Tbe  Jk^^ 
je(i  therefore  ofPoljthiu^s  hifiory  tbs 
noblejl  that  ca^pe  uf^agincd  r^'wry 
proper  for  enforcing  what  he  recom^ 
mends  fo  mucb^  viz.fkhn^ffum  to  the 
Roman  govemmenfr^Noman fitter  to^ 
"writf  uponfuqh  afuhje^  than  Poly^ 
bius  ;—a  man  of  bufim^s^  amd  whoi 
bad  been  employed  in  great .  affairs^ 
both  civil  ofld  military. ^Tbe  differ 
rence  betwixt  him  and  the  HaJicar* 
najftan  in  this  refpeSl^  and  alfo  in  fcr 
fpeSl  of  his  being  much  better  inform^' 
ed  of  the  faSls  which  he  relatei.T-^ 
Thefubje^  ofPolybius^s  hifiory  more 
comprehenfive  than  that  of  the  Hali^ 
carnajjian^  in  refped  it  takes  in  the 
affairs  of  other  nations^  as  ivell  as  of 
the  Romans.^— Of  the  digreffions  in 
Polybius^  whichy  though  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  hifiory  ^  are  very  infiruc- 
tive^  particularly  with  refpeSl  to  the 
military  affairs  tf  the  Romans.— -JSis 
defcriptions   of  battles   wonderfully 
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a  OoSy  }^injffa^  »i  tkot  t>ffbr  mtt- 
cdi^ffim  ahd  PofyUut,  if  it  ^t^t  all 
frefcrvtd^  o^if  ii  cbutddeyei  recd^ 

MS.  djf  Livjt  difcovtrcd  to  he  in  ik 
Entptrctr  of  Morocco^ s  1ibrarj.-^€f 
the  ftilg  (^Ihjlybius  i---nmch  inftribr 
to  thttt  xf  fhi  Haticarnaffian.'^lij^om 
tilttis  of  Potybhis  s^^-^^ot  an  (Afcurc 
nvrifeYy  hut  his  ftlife  fomctimex  mijhi^ 
ken  both  by  bis  tfanjlator  €cJiivX^ 
and  Livy. — His  Ofeek  Hot  eteg^tkt^ 
but  very  intelligible  oni  perfpicuons  ; 
very  tittle  of  the  rhetorical  ftile  in 
hisfpeeches  i-^no  qff'ei^atum  of  labour 
to  vbnte  iH;-^'eneral  obfervalions 
upon  the  Xh^ek  bi/^rians  compared 
nvirh  the  Latik.       -       -       -       iji 

5.  Of  modern  hiyioriahs^  particularly 
Buchannan. — His  hi/lory  of  Scotland 
written  in  very  good  Latin. -^fii  his 
learned  age  the  Latin  was  a  living 
language  atndng  the  learned. — Fn  the 
next  age  Milt  oh  wrote  Latin  perfeH-^ 
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ly  nvelL^Buckona^s  Jltle  of  narra- 
tive better  compofed  than  that  tf  Li^ 
vy,  and  notfo  obfcure.-^His  fpceches 
alfo  good^  but  few  of  them.—Mq/l  of 
them  indireii ; — one  direct  and  of 
cotftderable  lengthy  agatnH  female  go* 

.  n;emment  \^an  heroic  fpeecb  he  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  a  nvoman.^^The 
fpeech  of  David  I.  King  of  Scotland 
on  the  death  of  his  fon^  containing  a 
topic  of  confolation  not  common.— 4Jf 
MiltotCs  Englijh  hiftory. — //  is  an 
abridgement  of  hijlory  ; — therefore 
the  compofitifm  of  it  notfo  fine  as  might 
othernvife  he  expeSied. — Of  Lord 
Uttletotis  hijlory  of  Henry  It.  :— 
Not  an  abridgement  like  Miltot^s  hi* 
fory  ;— therefore  fill  more  copious  ; 
— the  befi  Jlile  of  hi/lory  that  has 
been  written  in  this  age. — His  ac^ 
count  of  the  Norman  invqfion  fuller 
and  better  than  that  of  Milton. — Of 
the  hijlories  of  modern  times  :—^The 
anions  of  barbarous  nations^  fuch  as 
thofe  ivho  made  themfclves  mafers  of 
the  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire 
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in  the  middle  ages^  not  aftfubjeSl 
for  hiftory. — The  fubjeSl  of  hiftory 
concluded  ivith  an  advice  to  authors 
to  form  their  file  upon  the  antient 
models; — to  imitate  thefe  and  to  tranf 
late  from  them  \ — but  from  the  Greek 
rather  than  from  the  Latin  ; — to 
tranflate  as  ^een  Elizabeth  did.-^ 
The  advantages  of  this  pradice. — 
The  uniform  famenefs  of  arrangement 
in  the  modern  languages  ought  to  be 
avoided  as  much  as  may  be. — Exam-- 
pies  of  the  common  order  of  ivords 
being  changed  v)ith  elegance  and 
nvithout  obfcurity .-^The  connexion 
betivixt  the  relative  and  its  antece- 
dent ought  to  be  "Well  marked^  fome^ 
times  by  the  repetition  of  the  nvord. 
^There  may  be  a  clajjical  repetition 
of  a  ivord^  as  nvell  as  an  elHpfs.^^ 
Where  there  are  cafes  in  our  language 
formed  by  a  change  of  the  nvord^  ad-^ 
vantage  fhould  be  taken  of  that  to  aU 
ter  the  common  arrangement : — Ex^ 
ample  of  this. — By  fuch  tranfpofttions 
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thejiik  (f  Tbucydides  may  he  imita'- 
ted.-^Of  variety  in  the  compofition  of 
periods^  and  their  feveral  members : 
^—In  this  the  HalicarnaJJian  excels 
nvonderfully.'-^MiltQn  the  beji  com-- 
pofer  in  Englijh^  both  in  verfe  and 
profer^Of  his  verfe  both  blank  and 
rhymed: — Stile  of  his  polemical  vori^ 
(ings  more  compo/ed  in  periods  than 
that  of  his  hijlory.— Examples  offome 
periods  from  thofe  writings  : — JVon^ 
4erful  variety  of  matter  in  them. — Dr 
Johnfons  cenfure  of  Milton^sfile.--^ 
The  Do^orj  not  being  a  Greekfcholar^ 
no  judge  (f  it. — His  preference  of  the 
faradife  Loft  to  the  Iliad  abfurd  and 
ridiculous. — Dr  Johnfons  attack  up^ 
on  Milton  s'  Latin^  as  ill  founded  as 
jipon  his  Englijfh. — apology  for  ivhat 
th^  author  has  faid  (f  Dr  Johtfon. — 
Recommendation  to  hijloriographers 
and  all  authors  to  form  a  good  tqfte 
pf  writing  before  they  hcgin.^^  If  their 
tafe  be  bad,  the  more  they  labour 
their  compofition,  the  worfe  it  will 
hcrrrrE^xample  ofthat^--^But  the  mo^ 
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dems  very  deficient  in  it. '^^f  the  ne^ 
cejjitj  of  forming  a  good  tqfie  before 
me  begins  to  nvrite.^'-^^not^  theftile^ 
the  more  it  is  laboured^  the  nvorfe  it 
will  be.  -.  -  -  22d 


BOOK        II. 


Of  the  Didaak  Stile, 

K  Ti&r  Didadiic  Stile  plain  and  fimple^ 
the  mojl  neciffary  of  all  Jiiles^  being 
that  by  ivhich  all  arts  and  fcieHces 
are  taught. — //  is  of  t*iVo  hinds  : — 
That  by  'which  d  man  is  taught  td 
know  thai  he  does  not  know ;  and 
that  by  'which  he  is  made  to  kno*vd\ 
or  is  injlru5led. — Ihefirfl  method  eti^ 
tremely  cffenjive. — Socrates  put  W 
death ^  and  EpiHetus  beaten^for  prat* 
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tifing  it.-^lbe  Socratic  dialogue  a 
good  nx>ay  of  infiruiiing  ;-^pra£ii/ed 
both  by  Xenophon  and  Plato.-^An  . 
account  ofXenophotCs  dialogues  in  the 
Memorabilia. — In  that  nvork  nve 
have  the  genuine  philofophy  of  So^ 
crates  pure  and  unmixed. — Socrates 
a  mojl  extraordinary  man* — Jn  the 
Memorabilia  both  methods  ofinftruc^ 
tion  pra^ifed.'-^Differencc  in  that  re^ 
fpeSl  bctnvixt  Xenophon  and  Plato.^ 
One  remarkable  conver/ation  of  So-^ 
crates  with  Euthydemus^  recorded 
by  Xenophon^  'which  ended  in  Euthy-- 
demus  being  inJlruSied^  and  becoming 
a  follower  of  Socrates. — Socrates  in 
Xenophon  not  only  afksy  but  anfwers 
queftions.^^A  converfation  of  that 
kind  with  Hippias. — Tthough  the  phi-- 
Icfophy  of  the  Memorabilia  be  not 
perfeii^  it  is  a  mof  ufeful  work.  — Of 
the  (Economics  of  Xenophon. — Th^ 
difference  betwixt  it  and  the  Memo- 
rabilia y^more  a  piece  than  the  Me* 
morzb\\\2i.'^Socrates^  injlead  cf  in-- 
JiruSling^  as  in  other  cony erfat ions ^ 
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is  bimfelf  inftruHed. — Oeconomy  of 
ttxfo  kindsy  ivithin  doors  and  ivUhout, 
-~Ofeach  in  its  order. — Thefrft  de- 
fends  mofi  upon  the  wife ; — the  in^ 
firuHions  proper  to  be  given  to  a  ivife, 
—'Of  the  oeconomy  -without  doors y-— 
which  in  this  cq/e  was  the  manage- 
ment of  a  farm.— This  depends  upon 
the  right  choice  of  an  overfeer. — Of 
the  operations  of  farming.  ^Jn  eulo- 
gium  upon  that  art.— -The  lejfons 
which  Socrates  receives  in  this  art, 
the  befi  example  of  the  Socratic  me- 
thod  of  teaching  by  ajking  quefiions. 
—An  account  given  of  that  method  of 
teaching  in  this  dialogue; — the  conclu- 

fton  of  it  very  fine, — //  is  a  piece  in- 
vented by  the  autbor^not  a  realconver- 

fation  like  thofe  in  the  Memorabilia. 

Of  the  third  and  lafi  dialogue  ofXeno- 
pbon,  the  Hieron, — more  poetical 
than  any  of  them,  having  a  kind  of 
peripeteia  in  it. — The  conclttfion  of 
this  piece  tranjlated  from  the  Greek, 
—Obfervations  upon  the  file  of  Xe- 
nophoiCt  dialogue- writing.— ^  per- 
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fe^  model  of  thcfiile  of  Attick  con-- 
verfation.-^When  he  departs  from 
tbat^iU  in  one  injlanee^  the  writing 
mt  good.  -  -  .  jpj 

2.  Plato  the  greatejl  dialogijl  of  an** 
tient  or  modern  times. — His  dialogues  . 
reckoned  by  Arifotle'Pieces  of  poetry. 
—He  has  imitated  Homer  in  two 
things^  of  never  appearing  himfelf  in 
his  nvorksy  and  in  mixing  the  narra^ 
tvue  with  the  dramatic. — His  dia* 
logues  therefore  very  properly  divided 
into  dramatic^  narrative^  and  mixed. 
'^Great  variety  in  his  narrative  dia^ 
logues. — Some  of  his-  dialogues  have 
only  the  form  of  dialogues^  but  not 
the  nature ;  fuch  as  the  ten  books  de 
Rcpublica,  and  the  twelve  de  Legi- 
bus. — The  Protagoras,  the  fineji  of 
all  Plato  s  dialogues^  confidered  as  a 
poetical  compofttion.^-^A  particular 
account  of  it. — Thefcenery  in  it^  and 
the  various  turns  and  incidents  in  it^ 
particularly  fine. — //  concludes  with 
a  change  of  the  opinions  maintained 
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bj  the  tivo  difputants^  nvhich  may  be 
called  the  cataftrophe  of  the  piece. — 
^he  next  moft  beautiful  dialogue  in 
Plato^  is  the  Gorgias. — Not  necejfarj 
to  give  fo  particular  an  account  of  it. 
! — Of  the  manner  of  teaching  ofPla^ 
to  in  his  dialogues.  — It  is  for  the 
greateji  part  only  refutation^— ^This 
more  agreeable  to  the  charaBer  of 
Socrates  than  plain  teaching. — Of 
the  matter  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato. 
• — It  is  chiefly  moral  and  political^ 
hut  with  a  great  mixture  of  the  doc^ 
trines  of  the  Eleatic  and  Pythago^ 
rean  philofophy^  and  of  the  philofophy 
of  ideas  ^  ivhich  he  brought  from  £- 
gypty  as  "well  as  the  do^rine  of  the 
Trinity. — The  tivo  laft  mentioned^  the 
mofl  valuable  part  of  the  philofophy 
of  Plato. — His  philofophy  of  morals 
defeSiivCj  in  not  knowing  that  the 
principle  of  morals  was  the  to  xoLhov^ 
and  in  not  defining  nvhat  the  ro  vAthov 
isy  though  he  has  mentioned  itfo  of^ 
ten. — His  logic  and  dialeSlic^  too  im-- 
perfeSiy  compared  with  thofe  of  Jri^ 
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Jlotlc.^—His  philofophy  of  Nature  like* 
njuife  notfo  good  as  the  Pythagorean 
njuorkfrom  nvhich  he  has  copied  it.-^ 
Hisfyjlem  of  government  not  fo  good 
neither  as  that  nvhich  the  Jefuits  ac^ 
tually  put  inpra^ice  in  Paraguay. 
*—The  Theology  therefore  of  Plato^ 
the  bejlpart  of  his  philofophy. — This 
exalts  the  mind  above  human  affairs 
and  all  things  on  earth.-^This  phi'* 
lofophy  fhould  he  moft  cultivated  in 
a  degenerate  Jlate  of  a  nation:— This 
praSlifedhy  the  Alexandrine  fchool. 
~-Qf  the  ftile  of  Plato.  ---This  immo- 
derately praifed  by  Cicero^  but  with 
a  proper  diftinSiion  by  the  Halicar^ 
nq/Jiati. — His  chief  beauty  of  file  is 
in  the  numbers  of  his  compojition^  of 
which  we  have  no  perception. — His 
works  upon  the  whole  are  very  va^ 
luable  ^and  ought  to  be  carefully  Jlu- 
died. — They  are  the  befl  preparation     ^ 
for  the  philofophy  of  Arijiotle,  and 
particularly  for  his  logic.      •      .      ^^i 
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3.  T^Jbe  pbiUfopby  rf  jlrifiotk  quite 
complete  i^'^the  feveral  parts  t>f  it  e^ 
nmiuratid.^^bfervations  upon  the 
matter  rf  it^  beginning  ivitb  Logic, 
— The  fufqe^  of  Logic  is  to  let  us 
knonv  ^whatfcience  is.-^The  necejjity 
ofthisj^^No  man  can  truly  under/land 
any  fcience  'without  knonving  nvhat 
fcience  is.-^Mr  Lockers  account  of 
fcienccj  compared  with  Arijlotle's.^-^ 
It  is  altogether  imperfcB  and  deficient, 
— Mr  Locke/ays^  that  the  divifion 
of  things  into  genu»  and  fpecies  is 
artificial^  and  has  no  foundation  in  na* 
ture  ;^^tbe  confequence  of  tbis^  that 
truth  has  no  foundation  in  nature.-'-^ 
Itfubverts  alfo  the  fundamental  doc-- 
trine  of  Theology. ^^f  the  Dialcftic 
of  Arifiotle^—frfi  reduced  by  him  to 
an  art;-^not  demonfirative  reafouing^ 
fucb  as  that  taught  by  his  Logic  ;-^ 
neither  is  it  an  art  offoplMflry^  but  a 
way  (f  reafomng  that  is  very  ufcful. 
—Of  the  Morals  of  Ariftotle\ — he  is 
very  full  upon  that  fubjeil  i-^has 
written  four  feveral  treatifes  upon  it. 
d 
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^Hisfyfiem  of  Morals^  much  better 
than  that  of  Plato ^  in  two  re/pe^s^^-^ 
firft,  that  he  has  given  us  the  true 
principle  of  moral  anions ; — and^  fc- 
condly,  that  he  makes  the  proper  di^ 
fin^ion  befvuixt  our  intelleiiual  and 
animal  natures* — This  difiin^ion 
ferves  to  explain  a  fundamental  doc^ 
trine  of  Chriftianity^  ^uiz.  /i&^  Incar- 
nation.— It  ferves  alfct  to  explain  that 
paradox  of  the  Stoics^  that  the  pul- 
chrum  and  (he  hone(lum  is  the  only 
good  of  men. — Every  thing  relating 
to  the  happinefs  of  human  life  is  treats 
ed  of  in  thefe  Morals  of  Arijlotle.^-^ 
He  is  particularly  full  upon  tbefub^ 
jeil  of  Friend/hip* — A  new  edition  qf 
thefe  books  fhould  be  given. — Of  the 
political  vuorks  of  Ariftofle.^-^Morals 
and  Politics  among  the  antients^ 
branches  of  the  fame  fcience.-^Ari'- 
ftotles  ^QXxvm7\  fyfiem  not  fowided  up^ 
pn  viftonaxy  fyflems  like-  that  of  Pla^ 
to  J  but  upqnfaSi  and  experience. — A-- 
rifiotle  vjrote  alfo  two  books  upon 
Qtconomj-^The    hi/lory    of  tbef^ 
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^h  ^)cry  Jingular.^Of  the  Phyfics 
of  ArifiotU. — The  philo/opby  &f  Na^ 
ture  is  there  to  he  found. — Nophilo^ 
fophy  of  Nature  among  the  moderns. ; 
— nothing  butfaHs  of  natural  hijio^ 
ry^  calculation^  and  computation.^-^ 
Our  attempts  to  philofophife  upon  na^ 
tare  have  led  to  very  grofs  errors.^ 
Great  and  important  truths  ejlablifh^ 
ed  by  Arifiotle  in  his  books  of  Phyfics ) 
— ^'^ry  Jiifily^  therefore^  celebrated, 
by  thefchoolmen  on  account  of  his  na^ 
tural philofophy.-^Of  the  Metaphy- 
fics  of  Arifiotle. — The  nature  of  this 
fcience.—It  is  the  Science  of  fciences^ 
as  it  demohjl rates  the  principles  of  all 
fciences. — Without  Metaphyjtcs  nve 
cannot  be  perfeSily  learned  in  any 
fcience. — Example  of  this  in  Geome^ 
tty  and  Arithmetic. — Another  ex^ 
ample  in  the  cafe  of  Logic ^ — alfo  of 
natural  philqfophy.'---Thco]ogY^  thi 
bighefi  part  of  Metaphyfics. — The 
Theology  of  Plato  morefublime  than 
that  oj  Arifiotle.— The  Theology  (f 
Arifiotle^  fo  far  as  it  goes^  a  puri 
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Jjfiem  qfTheyki^  hut  defeHivt  in  two 
gnat  pwits  y^firft^  the  Prmndence 
of  God  over  all  hu  'works  not  ajffert^ 
cd  >-^He  is  rtprejtnttd  as  pajjing  bis 
nmhole  time  in  contemplation.^^Tbis 
a-  kind  of  Epicurean  God, — Rejefls 
the  popular  religion  of  his  country .^^^ 
^be  other  rejpeii  in  which  his  Theo- 
logy is  deficient^  i/,  that  he  does  not 
make  God  the  Author  of  the  material 
tvorld^  hut  only  the  Mover  of  it^^^ 
does  not  derive  frbm  him  even  the 
minds  that  animate  this  world.  ^^2 

4,  S^eries  concerning  Pbilqfophy.         41^ 

5.  The  Halicarnajfiaii  s  treatife  ofCom^ 
pofition  is  confined  to  the  found  of  the 
Greek  language.— Li  this  a  great  va-^ 
riety. '---Of  the  vowels  in  Greek.'^ 
All  the  vocal  founds  pojftble^  in  that 
language. ^That  not  the  cafe  of  e^ 
very  language. — Hov)  there  came  to 
he  7  vowels  reckoned  by  the  Greek 
grammarians.'^Of  the  variety  ofcon^ 
fonants  in  Greek  i-^thejy Habits  con?- 
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feqncn^  very  njarkms*^^^^  the  Greek 
accents  upon  fyiMle^  ;^-^foeJe  behe^ 
ved  bj  fome  not  w  exifi  j^^proqf 

fromfaSi  of  their  exiftence.^^^Of  long 
and  fhort  fyltables  in  Greek  ;-^fome 
loHg/yilablei,  hnger  than  others^  and 

fomejhort  Jylhhles^  Jhorter  than  o^ 
tbers.'^^Tbe  HalicarnafftaiC s  account 
of  long  and  fhortfyllahles^  that  f>,  of 
the  rhythm  of  language^   more  di^ 

JlinH  than  Cicerds  account-^-^^^fyU 
lahles  words  are  made^  and  of  'words 

fentences^  with  all  the  variety  (fpe^ 
riods  and  members  cfperiods.-^Of  the 
wonderful  variety  and  beauty  of  the 
compofition  in  Greek.-^That  beauty 
was  Jlill  greater  when  Homtr  wrote^ 
and  when  greater  liberty  was  nfed 
with  V}ords%^The  variety  (f  ar-^ 
rangemtnt^  nvhich  the  fyntax  of  the 
Greek  language  permits^  adds  won^ 
derfully  to  the  beauty  of  found  in  the 
Greek  compofition^  and  alfo  to  the 

fi^fe.'^Of  ivhat  is  called  the  natu-^ 
ral  order  of  words  \-^that  does  not 
make  the  beauty  of  compofttion.^^^ 
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the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  Orations 
of  Demojlbenes  pronounced  by  himfelf. 
"---Two  things  requited  to  make  aper-^ 
feB  ftile  ;—that  it  fhould  be  both 
beautiful  and  pleqfant. — Of  the  dif- 
ference betwixt  the  two. — Four  things 
required  to  make  a  ftile  both  beautiful 
and  pleafant^  fofar  as  concerns  the 
founds  viz.  melody,  rhythm,  variety, 
and  what  is  decent  and  proper. — Of 
each  ofthefe  in  order* — The  Rhythm 
much  infifted  upon; — examples  of  good 
and  bad  rhythm. — Alfo  muchfaid  up-- 
on  the  TO  TpgTor,  and  illuftrated  by 
examples  from  Homer. ^  Of  the  Me^ 
lody  of  fpeech^ — how  dijlingui/hed 
from  the  melody  of  mujtc^-^not  redu- 
cible to  rules. — Of  the  three  different 
charaSlers^  the  auftere,  the  florid, 
and  the  middle. — Examples  of  thefe 
from  different  authors. ---Two  curious 
problems  ;— imo.  How  profe  is  to  be 
made  like  to  verfe.—aAo^  How  verfe 
is  to  be  made  like  to  profe. — Thefrji 
a  myjlery  in  his  time^ — yet  to  be  con- 
ceived even  by  us.-^Examples  from 
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Demoftbenes.^^This  can  only  be  done 
jn  a  language  nvhicb  has  the  rhythm 
of  long  andjhortfjllahles ; — not  tbere^ 
fore  in  Engli/h^  except  the  diHion  be 
poetical— Of  making  profe  qf'uerfe.^ 
This  explained  by  the  Halicamajian 
in  a  pqffage  tranjlated  from  him.— 
Milton's  'uerfe  the  petfeSiion  of  that 
Jlile  in  Engk/h. — Next  to  MtUoti^s  is 
that  of  Dr  Armfirong.—Mr  Popis 
verfes  very  different.^^^bjeffions  to 
Milton^s  verftfication  anfwered.'^ 
This  work  of  the  Halicarnajftan^  the 
moft  elegant  compofttion  in  the  didac^ 
ticftile.—^Many  errors  in  the  text  to 
pecorrfiifd.        •        -        -        ^^.37 
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CHAP.      I. 

Of  the  Roman  hifiory^  ahd  the  excellence  of 
tbejiibjed  of  it  above  that  of  thefubjefl 
of  any  other  hijory^  even  of  that  of  Hero-- 
dotus, — The  tv)Q  compared  together.--^ 
The  progrefs  of  the  Roman  State  from 
the  fmallejl  beginnings. — Difference  in 
that  refpeSi  betivixt  Rome  and  the  king^ 
Vol.  V.  A 


The  Origin  and         Book  L 

dqms  of  Afia. — The   beginnings  of  the 

kingdoms  whereof  nve  know  not^  ive  leant 

from  the  Roman  btJlory.-^The  inftitu^ 

fions  and  manners  by  ivhich  they  became 

fo  great ; — alfa  the  vices  by  nvhich  they 

felL-^Comparifon  betwixt  the  Roman  hi^ 

fimy  and  the  hijiory  of  modern  nations  in 

later  time s.--^Faffage  from  Milton  on  that 

fvkjeEi.-^Of  thofe  ^ivho  have  written  the 

hijiory  of  Rome ^  beginning  with  Livy.^^ 

His  plan  very  extenfive.-^His  preface 

Jhows  that  he  knew  the  fruit  that  was 

to  be  reaped  from  phejludy  of  the  Roman 

hijiory. — The  character  of  Livy^  as  he 

has  exhibited  himfelfin  his  hijiory^  is  ve^ 

ry  amiable. — He  has  done  this  not  impro* 

perly. — He  particularly  Jhows  himfelfto 

be  religious  by  the  rejteflions  he  makes  upon 

the  religion  of  the  Romans  i-^extraordi^ 

nary  examples  of  their  regard  for  the  re^ 

Hgion  of  an  oath.-^One  reward  he  menn 

tions  of  his  labours  in  voriting  his  hijiory^ 

that  it  turns  his  eyes  from  the  miferies  of 

his  own  times  ; — application  of  this  to 

the  prefent  times.-^His  obfervation  upon 

the  depopulatio^i  of  Italy  ^  even  in  his  time; 

— much  greater  in  after  times.-^Of  the 
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fneffirit  'oubich  Livy  hatjhown  in  the 

Ttfrtftntations  he  has  given  of  the  mife^ 

riti.  of  his  time.^This  compared  with  the 

repre/cntatiom given  of  thofe  times  hy  the 

poets  and  flatterers  of  AuguJlus.^Of  the 

faults  in  Livy^s  hiflory  ;-^andflrfl  as  to 

thofe  ^  the  matter. — His  hiflory  ofthefirfl 

ages  of  Rome  under  the  kings  very  deficient^ 

partictdariy  as  to  the  reign  of  Romulus 

and  his  great  voar  with  the  Vcijentcs. 

— Enlarges  upon  nothing  but  what  he  can 

adorn  nvith  fpeeches  and  defcriptions  ;-^ 

example  of  this  in  the  cafe  (^  the  war 

betwixt  the  Romans  and  the  Sabines^  and 

the  union  with  which  it  was  concluded. — 

His  account  of  that  tranfadion  compared 

with  the  HalicamaJJiatCs.-^ Material cir^ 

cumflances  omitted  by  Livy^  but  which 

arefupplied  by  the  HalicarnaJ/tan^  in  the 

flory  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii.-^No 

flory  altogether  feigned  by  Livy^  tho  cir^ 

cumftances  of  embellifhment  may  be  added. 

-^^Scrupulous  in  examining  the  evidence 

of  fads. — Difference  in  that  refpeSl  be-^ 

twixt  him  and  Heilor  Boece^  the  Scotch 

hiflorian. — Of  the  ftile  of  Livy. — A  fault 

common  to  other  Latin  writers ;  and  the 
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dtfcSls  of  the  language  not  to  be  imputed 
to  him.^^The  defeSi  of  the  'want  of  an 
article  fuppHed  by  ,Livy  infuchaivay 
as  to  make  the  fentence  not  intelligible  to 
a  mere  Latin  fcholar.-^Inftances  of  this 
kind.-'^Of  thejhortcut^  andobfcurity  of 
.  the  Jiile  of  Livy.-'^This  he  learned  in  the 
School  of  Declamation^  nvhere  obfcurity 
ivasjludied^  as  ivell  asfhort  fmartfen^ 
fences.-^  In/lances  ofhisjhort  abrupt  Jlilei 
-^not  in  his  narrative  only^  but  in  his 
harangues  x—fofondofit^  that  he  gives 
up  the  gravity  of  the  hijloricjlile^  and 
falls  into  fmart familiar  converfation. — 
Progrefs  of  the  corruption  of  the  Roman 
tqfte  ofnvriting^  begun  by  Sallujl^  carried 
on  by  Livy^  and  compleated  by  Tacitus r—^ 
The  imitation  of  Tacitus  andfome  French 
'Writers  very  fafhionable  in  Britain  fome 
time  ago. — But  it  is  to  be  hoped^  from  a 
better  example  Jhonvn^  it  vuill  be  entirely 
difufed. — Of  the  obfcurity  of  Livfsflile. 
^—Tvoo  or  three  examples  of  that, — His 
file  compared^  in  point  of  perfpicuity^ 
nvith  thofe  of  the  HalicamaJ/ian^  and  of 
Julius  Caefar* — The  ftile  of  hisfpeeches 
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is  not  good^  the  matter  of  them  is  excels 
lent. 


I  PROCEED  now,  according  to  the  me- 
thod propofed  in  the  end  of  the  laft 
volume,  to  fpeak  of  the  hiftory  of  Rome, 
and  of  feveral  authors  Greek  and  Latin, 
who  have  written  thaj  hiftory,  the  fub- 
}t€t  of  which  I  think  is  ftill  more  ex- 
cellent than  that  of  Herodotus'  hiftory* 
The  fubjefl:  indeed  of  Herodotus  is  fo  far 
more  various  that  it  takes  in  the  hiftory 
of  many  nations,  all  that  were  known  in 
his  time,  and  down  to  the  age  immediately 
before  that  in  which  he  lived,  and  it  con- 
cludes with  a  war,  which,  for  the  works 
preparatory  to  it,  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed in  it,  and  the  importance  of  the  fuc-f 
cefsof  it,  is  the  greateft  event  ia  the  hiftpry 
of  man.  Bi|t  the  hiftory  of  none  of  thofe 
many  nations  is  fo  well  known,  or  fo  in- 
terefting  as  the  hiftory  of  Rome,  which 
produced  the  greateft  empire  that  ever 
was  on  earth.  And  as  to  the  great  event 
which  is  the  cataftrophe  of  Herodotus's  hi- 
ftory, it  was  but  a  fingle  war  decided  by 
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'  three  fea-fights^  and  one  battle  at  land, 
(for  the  defence  of  Thermopylae  by  the 
300  Spartans  cannot  be  called  a  battle) ; 
whereas  in  the  Roman  hiftory  we  hav« 
numbers  of  great  wars  and  famous  battles 
not  eafy  to  be  counted  j  and  there  is  no 
hiflory  fo  diflinguiflxed,  and  adorned  with 
iiluftrious  charafters,  that  fhine  lilge  lights 
in  the  dark,  and  throw  a  fplendor  upon  it, 
which  illuminates  this  hiftory  more  than 
any  other. 

But  what  makes  the  Roman  ftory  a 
more  inftrudivc  and  entertaining  fubjed  pf 
hiftory  than  that  of  any  other  people,  is^ 
that  we  can  trace  this  mighty  empire  back 
to  as  low  a  beginning  as  that  of  any  date 
we  read  of.  It  was  originally  a  fmall  co- 
lony from  no  great  city,  namely,  ^I6a 
Longa;  and  its  territory  at  firft  was  not 
of  the  extent  of  many  a  private  eftate  in 
Great  Britain.  Of  this  territory  each  citizen 
had  for  his  fliare  tivojugera^  that  is,  about 
an  acre  and  a  half.  Their  firft  wars,  as  Vale- 
rius Maximus  tells  us  *,  were  within  feven 

^  De  Animi  Moderatione^  lib.  4.  cap.  i.  fe^  io« 
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miles  of  their  city*  And  the  force  with  which 
Ihey  waged  thofc  wars  was  no  more  than 
3000  foot,  and  about  300  horfe*^  a  much 
left  force  than  many  Scotch  barons  could 
have  brought  to  the  field,  one  of  whom, 
the  Earl  of  Dotiglas,  ufed  to  trarcl  thro' 
the  country  hi  time  of  peace  with  a  rcti- 
Bue  of  2000  hor(e.  Now  the  empires  of 
Afia,  of  which  Herodotus  fjpfeaks,  namely, 
the  empire  of  the  AflFjrrians,  the  Medes^ 
and  the  Perfians,  we  cannot  trace  from 
fuch  fmall  beginnings,  tho\  no  doubt, 
there  was  a  time  when  there  were  as  fmall 
ftates  in  Afia  as  the  Roman  ;  but  we  have 
no  records  of  Afia,  till  arts  and  civility 
were  far  advanced  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
nor  confcqucntly  till  there  were  wars  and 
conquefts,  by  which  great '  kingdoms  are 
formed.  And,  accordingly,  all  we  know 
of  Afia,  in  very  antient  times,  is,  that  a 
great  king  of  AfTyria  con^ered  a  great 
part  of  it ;  then  the  Mcdes  conquered  the 
Aflyrians ;  and,  hiftly,  the  Perfians  the 
Medes.  Whereas  we  know,  that  the  Ro- 
mans, from  the  finall  beginnings  I  have 

*  IXooyf.  HaJkarnaf.  lib«  a.  cap.  i& 
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mentioned,  roie  to  be  a  great  ftate  in  the 
midft  of  many  warlike  nations^  more  power- 
ful than  they,  with  whom  they  had  to 
contend  for  fome  hundreds  of  years,  not 
for  glory  and  dominion  only,  but  for  life 
and  liberty,  and  the  means  of  fubfiftence. 
During  that  time,  they  experien(ied,  as  was 
neceflfary,  great  viciflitudes  of  fortune ; 
once  their  army  was  totally  defeated,  and 
their  city  taken,  all  except  the  rock  upon 
which  they  had  a  citadel,  that  they  called 
the  CapitoL  And,  when  they  came  to  con- 
tend with  the  Carthaginians  for  glory  and 
dominion,  they  loft  three  great  battles; 
and,  in  the  laft  of  them,  had  70,000  of 
their  citizens  killed  upon  the  ipot^  and 
1 0,000  taken  prifoners  *. 

But  what  inftru£ts  us  more  than  all 
thefe  various  events,  is,  that  we  learn  from 
this  hiftory  by  what  laws,  by  what  infti- 
lutions,  and  by  what  manners,  the  Romans 
became  the  greateft  people  that  ever  exift- 
cd  in  the  great  arts  of  government  and 
arms.    Without  this  knowledge,  we  might 

♦  Polybins. 
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believe,  as  we  find  fome  of  the  Greeks 
aid  *,  that  thofe  b^rhanans,  as  they  called 
the  Romans,  were  by  the  mere  caprice  of 
fortune  raifed  to  the  empire  of  the  worid^ 
But  their  hiftory,  if  diligently  ftudied,  muft 
con^Qce  every  intelligent  reader,  that,  by 
their  wifdomiand  their  virtues,  they  merit-^ 
cd  that  empire  ;  and  particujarly,  by  that 
grcatcft  of  all  virtues,  piety,  in  which,  as 
Cicero  hafe  obferved,  they  excelled  all  the 
world :  *  For,'  fays  he,  *  the  Spaniards  ex- 

*  ceed  ut  in  numbers,  the  Gauls  in  the  glo- 

*  Tj  of  war,  and  the  Greeks  in  arts :     But 

*  we  furpafs  all  nations  in  that  prime  ivif" 

*  dam^  by  which  we  have  learned,  that  all 

*  things  arc  governed  and  diredcd  by  the 

*  immortal  Gods  f** 

Nor  is  the  fall  of  this  empire  lefs  edify -^ 
ing  than  the  rife  of  it.  Neither  (hould  we 
have  underftood  fo  well  by  what  arts  it 
rofe,  if  we  had  not  like  wife  known  by 
what  change  of  manners,  and  what  vice9 

•  Platarchtis,  Deforiuna  Populi  Romam. 

f  Oratio  de  Harufpicum  Refponfts  :  <  Sed  pietate  a^ 
^  rdigjone,  atque  hac  una  fapientia,  quod  Deorum  xts^ 
<  mortalium  numine  oumia  regi  gubemarique  perfpexi- 
'  mos,  omnes  gentes  lUtionefque  fuperavimut/ 

Vol.  V.  B 
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it  fell.  But,  even  in  their  fail,  we  muft  ad- 
mire tiiis  great  people ;  for  the  vices  of  the 
Romans,  as  w^ell  as  their  virtues,  feem  to 
be  fomething  above  humanity  *. 

From  all  thefe  confiderations,  I  think  wc 
may  conclude,  that  the  world  has  never 
furniflied  fuch  a  fubjedi  for  hiftory  as  the 
Roman  (late.  And,  what  may  convince 
the  reader,  more  perhaps  than  any  thing  L 
have  faid,  of  the  excellency  of  this  fubjedk 
of  hiftory,  let  him  compare  the  Roman  hi« 
ftory  with  the  hiftory  of  fome  nwdern  na- 
tions in  Europe  for  thefe  laft  50  or  6a 
years,  which  is  fuch,  that  I  am  perfuaded 
no  man  of  genius  or  learning  will  deign 
to  write  it :  And  then  we  may  apply  to  it 
what  Milton  fays  of  the  want  of  records 
in^the  barbarous  ages:  *  Perhaps,'  fays  he, 

•  difefteem  and  contempt  of  the  public  af- 

•  fairs  then  prefent,  as  not  worth  record- 

•  ing,  might  partly  be  in  caufe.    Certainly, 

•  ofttimes,  we  fee,  that  wife  men,  and  of 

•  beft  abilities,  have  forborn  to  write  the 

•  ads  of  their  own  days,  while  they  be- 
^  held,  with  a  juft  loathing  and  difdaini, 

*  See  what  I  have  fald  of  the  Romans  m  the  laft 
chapto?  of  ToL  3*  of  this  work* 
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*  not  only  haw  unworthy,  how  pervcrfc, 

*  how  corrupt,  but  often  how  ignoble,  how 

*  petty,  how  below  all  hiftory,  the  perfons 

*  and  their  adtiona  were,  who,  either  by 

*  fortune,  or  fome  rude  ele^ion,  had  at- 

*  tained,  as  a  fore  judgment  and  ignominy 
^  upon  the  land^  to  have  chief  fway  in 

*  managing  the  commonwealth  V 

I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  the  hiftorians 
Greek  and  Latin,  who  have  treated  this  fo 
excellent  fubjefl.  And  I  will  begin  with 
the  Roman  hiftori^n  JLivy,  whofc  plan  was 
more  cxtenfive  than  that  of  any  other  I 
fiiall  mention  ;  for  he  intended,  and  did 
adually  write  the  whole  hiftory  of  Rome 
for  the  fpace  of  above  700  years,  from  the 
foundation  of  the  city  down  to  the  age  of 
Auguftus,  in  which  he  lived.  In  his  pre- 
face, which  is  a  piece  of  admirable  compo-* 
fition,  he  praifes,  I  think  moft  juftly,  the 
people  whofe  hiftory  he  is  to  write  :  '  Cae^ 

*  Urum  aut  me  amor  negotii  fufctptijallit^ 

•  Milton's  Preface  to  his  Hiftory  of  England^  the 
wkole  of  wluch  I  would  advifc  every  reader  to  pcnifc, 
who  has  any  tafte  for  the  elegance  of  antient  compofi- 
tion,  and  defircs  to  know  how  far  it  may  be  imitated 
mEnglifh. 
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?  aut  nulla  ufquam  refpublica  nee  major,  tut. 
^  fan^iory  nee  bonis  exemplis  ditior  fuit : 
-  Nee  in  quam  ei'uitatem  tamfera  avarifia 

*  luxuriaque  immigraverint :    Nee  ubi  tan-^ 

*  tus  ac  tarn  diu  paupertati  ac  parftmoniae. 

*  honosfuerit.  AdeOy  quanto  rerum  minus^ 
^  tanto  minus  eupiditatis  erat^  And  he 
knew  perfedly  well  the  fruit  that  was  to 
be  reaped  from  reading  the  hiftory  of  the 
fall,  as  well  as  the  rife  of  fuch  a  people  ; 
for,  in  the  fame  preface,  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing paflage  :  *  jid  ilia  mihiproft  quif^ 

que  acriter  intendat  animum^  quae  vita^ 
qui  mores  fuerint :  Per  quos  viros,  quibuf- 
que  artibuSy  domi  militideque,  et  partum  et 
auburn  imperium  fit.  Labente  deinde  pau^ 
latim  difcipUna^  *uelut  defidentes  prima 
mores  Jequatur  animo ;  deinde  ut  magis 
magifque  lapfifint;  turn  ire  coeperint  prae^ 
cipitest  Donee  ad  haee  tempora^  quibus 
nee  vitia  nojlra^  nee  remediapati  pojfumus^ 
perventum  efi.  Hoc  illud  eji  praeeipue 
in  cognitione  rerum  falubre  et  frugiferum^ 
omnis  te  exempli  documenta  in  illuftri  po^ 
fit  a  monumento  intueri :  Inde  tibi  tuaeque, 
reipublieae,  quod  imitere^  eapias:  Indefoe-^ 
dum  ineeptu,  foedum  exitu^  quod  vites.^^ 
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Here  we  have  the  moral  of  his  hiftory,  the 
chief  thing  to  be  confidered  in  every  work, 
very  well  fet  forth. 

The  charader  of  this  hiftorian,  I  think, 
is  raoft  amiable ;  for,  in  the  courfe  of  this 
hiftory,  he  has  fhown  himfelf  religious,  a 
lover  of  virtue,  and  who  had  fenfe  and 
philofophy  enough  to  prefer  the  firft  ages 
of  Rome,  and  the  antient  parfimony  and 
fimpUcity  of  manners,  to  all  the  wealth  and 
luxury,  the  pomp  and  grandeur  of  Rome 
in  the  days  of  Auguftus,  (who  boafted,  that 
of  a  brick  be  had  made  it  a  marble  city  *) 
and  to  their  wide  extended  empire  at  that 
time*  The  rule  of  writing  hiftory,  no 
doubt,  is,  that  an  hiftorian  ^ould  not  ap*- 
pear  in  his  own  work  any  more  than  an  e- 
pic  or  a  tragic  poet.  It  is  the  bufinefs 
of  an  orator  to  exhibit  himfelf  as  a 
good  man,  and  friendly  to  thofe  to  whom 
he  fpeaks  ;  for  the  charader  of  the  orator, 
43  Ariftotle  has  told  us,  is  one  topic  of  per- 
iuafioa  f :  Whereas  the  reader  has  nothing 
tp  do  with  the  character  pf  the  hiftorian. 

*  Su^ODtQS,  in  Vita  Auguji. 
f  Ariilot.  Rhetmc. 
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Neverthelefs,  if  an  hiftorian  can  naturally, 
and  without  afibdlation,  introduce  obferva- 
tions  upon  men  and  manners^  and  compare 
the  times  of  which  he  is  writing  with  bet- 
ter or  worfe  times,  and  thereby  fliow  hjg 
own  fentiments  and  opinions  to  be  fuch  as 
a  good  man  ought  to  have,  I  think  he  is 
not  only  pardonable,  but  commendable. 
Now,  this  Livy  has  done,  moie,  I  think, 
than  any  other  hiftorian  I  know. 

And  firft,  as  to  his  fentiments  upon  reli«* 
gion,  he  has  given  us  a  very  fine  refledioa 
comparing  the  manners  of  the  Romans 
in  antient  times  with  thofe  of  the  fame 
people  in  his  time  ;  and  he  has  introduced 
it  very  properly  upon  occafion  of  the  tri- 
bunes endeavouring  to  perfuade  the  peo- 
ple, that  they  were  not  bound  by  their 
military  oath  to  follow  the  conful  Quindiusf 
Cincinnatus  to  the  field,  becaufe  he  was  a 
private  man,  when  they  took  that  oath* 
This  argument  from  their  own  magiftrates, 
and  tending  too  to  perfuade  them  to  follow 
their  own  inclinations,  by  not  doing  what 
they  were  very  averfe  to  do,  one  fliould 
.have  thought,  could  not  have  failed  of 
fuccefs.    But  fuch  was  the  reverence  at 
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that  time  for  the  religion  of  an  oath,  that 
they  had  no  regard  to  this  cavil  of  the  tri-* 
bunes,  as  Livy  very  properly  calls  it :  Up- 
on which  he  fays,  ^  Nondum  hatc^  quae  nune 

*  tenet  feculumy    negligentia  Dcim  vene^ 

*  rat :  Nee  interpretando  Jtbi  qui/que  jusju^ 

*  randum  et  leges  aptasfaciebat^  fed  fuos 
^  potius  mores  adea  accommodabat  *J 

In  another  paflkge  f  h^  gives  us  an  ex^ 
ample  of  their  reverence  for  their  military 
oath^  and  of  the  feverity  of  the  difcipline 
of  their  armies^  fuch  as  I  believe  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  hiflory  of  any  other  nation* 
In  the  283  year  of  Rome  there  happened  a 
mod  violent  contention  betwixt  the  patri- 
cian^  and  plebeians,  upon  the  fubjed  of 
the  eledion  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people. 
Before  that  time,  they  had,  from  their  firft 
inftitution,  been  always  ele^ed  in  the  co^ 
mitia  eenturiafa^  the  fame  in  which  the 
confuls  were  eleded;  and  where  the  patri« 
dansy  by  their  property  and  their  influence 
with  their  clients  and  dependents,  bad  a 
great  weight ;  fo  that  they  had  con>monIy 
one  or  more  of  the  tribunes  in  their  inte^ 

♦  Lib.  3.  cap.  ao. 
t  lifc.  a.  cap.  59. 
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reft.  Tc  prevent  this,  the  plebeians  ihfift^" 
ed,  that  a  faw  ffiould  pafs,  orderiflg  the  e- 
ledlion  of  tribunes  to  be  by  the  comitid^ 
tributay  where  every  free  citizen  had  an  e* 
qual  vote,  without  regard  to  his  fortune. 
This  law  the  patricians  oppbfed  moft  vehe- 
mently. And,  at  the  head  of  the  oppofi- 
tion,  they  fet  Appius  Claudius,  whom  they 
J,  -icured  to  be  named  conful.  According- 
ly, he  oppofed  the  pafling  of  this  law  with 
fo  much  vehemence,  that,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  wifdom  of  the  fenate,  and  the  * 
moderation  of  his  colleague,  things  would 
have  come  to  extremity ;  and  there  would 
have  been  violence  and  bloodfhed  even  iti 
the  comitia.  But  the  fpirit  of  the  people 
was  raifed  to  fuch  a  height,  that  the  patri- 
cians, were  obliged  to  yield,  and  the  law 
was  pafled ;  and  indeed  there  feeraed  to 
be  fome  reafon  that  the  people  fhould 
have  the  eleftioh  of  their  own  magi-^ 
ftrates.  After  this,  Appius  Claudius,  thcf 
conful,  was  fent  at  the  head  of  an  army 
into  the  country  of  the  Volfci,  who  were 
then  at  war  with  the  Romans.  There,  being 
a  man  of  a  moft  violent  atid  imperious 
difpofitibni  fuU  of  the  hereditary  hatred 
his  houfe  bore  to  the  plebeians,  and  ivt^ 
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flamed  befides  by  the  animofity  which  the 
people  and  their  tribunes  had  (hown  agaitlft 
him  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  law^  he  exercifed 
milkary  difcipUne  with  the  greateft  feverity, 
and  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  ihow  plainly 
that  he  was  more  guided  by  pafiion  and 
hatred  to  the  plebeians,  than  by  that  pru* 
dence  which  became  a  general.  The  con« 
fequeace  of  this  was,  that,  in  a  battle 
which  he  had  with  the  Volfci,  the  Romans 
yielded  the  vidory,  and  fhamefully  fled 
to  their  camp,  and  made  no  refinance 
tiU  the  Volfci  attacked  their  intrenchmefltd, 
which  they  defended,  not  chafing  to  Tub- 
mit  to  the  ihame  and  lofs  of  haviitg  their 
camp  and  their  whole  baggage  taken;  The 
next  day  Appius  was  perfuaded  by  his 
lieutenants  and  the  tribunes  of  legions  to 
leave  the  enemy's  country,  and  to  retire  to 
the  Roman  territories.  As  they  were  re- 
thing,  the  Volfci  attacked  them  :  And  th# 
Romans,  inftead  of  defending  tbemfclveSi 
ran  away  fhamefully,  and  threw  down 
their  arms.  The  conful,  after  having  m 
Tain  tried  to  make  his  tioops  ftand,  when 
he  had  got  out  of  the  enemy's  country 
called  them  together^  and,  piking  what  was 
VojL.V.  C 
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become  of  their  -  arms  -and  ftandards^ 
all  the  ftandard-bieai'crs  h^  whipt  and 
cut  off  their  hcadfe ;  arid  the  rtfft  6f  the 
army  he  decimatied.  To  which  punilh- 
ment  they  quietly  fubmittcd  *.  That  with 
fttch  military  difcipli^ie  the  Romans  (h«>uW 
conquer  the  world,  is  not  to  be  wondered. 


What  he  fays  in  his  preface  fhows  that 
he  had  the  opinion  I  have  mentioned  of 
the  ftate  of  Rome  ki  his  own  time^  fplen^ 
did  and  magnificent  as  it  then  speared  to 
be,  compared  with  its  anticnt  ftate^  It  is 
where  he  fpeaks  of  one  fruit  he  fkould  reap 
from  his  kbours  in  the  great  work  he  had 
undcrtakenr :  *  Ega^  contra  hoc  quoque  labo^ 
ris  praemium  petarhy  ut  me  a  confpe^^ 
tMahrum^  quae  nofira  tot  per  annos  'vidtP 
aetasy  tanti^er^  certt  dum  prifca  ilia  tota 
mente  repeto^  avertam^  omnis  expers  curat^ 
quae foribentis  animumf  etji  fionficiiere\a 
vero.JbUeitum  tamcn  efficertpojfit^  And 
it  is  certainly  one  fruit,  which  every  man 
of  genius  and  learning,  who  ftudies  antient 
hiftpry,  reaps,  that  he  turns  bis  eyes  from 

•  Livy,iflx  a.  cap,  59. 
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the  ml/ery  aod  futility  of  modern  times, 
to  better  ages  and  nations  where  he  can 
ii?e  and  converfe  with  the  heroes  and  fages 
of  ancient  times.  For  my  own  part,  I  think 
i  can  (ay  of  myfelf,  while  reading  the  Ro- 
man hiftory>  what  Livy  fays  of  himfelf 
while  writing  it,  that  mj  mindfomc  nvay 
becomfs  antient  *  ;  befides  enjoying  the  plea- 
furc  above  mentioned,  I  flatter  myfclf, 
that,  by  reading  the  adions  and  ftudying 
the  charaders  of  ihofe  great  and  gopd  men, 
1  become  a  better  man  myfelf,  and  feel  a 
difpofitioQ  to  imitate  them  a?  much  as  my 
inferior  abilities  and  lower  rank  in  life  will 
permit  f, 

•  Ub.  43.  cap.  13, 

t  I  heard  the  late  Lord  Chatham  fay  hi  the  Houfe 
of  Cprnmons^  th^t  the  moft  inftruSive  book  he  ever 
read  was  Plutarch's  Lives :  And  I  am  pcrfuaded,  that 
it  was  hj  Ihidying  tod  admiring  thofe  Lives  that  he 
became  the  greatcft  man  of  his  age,  and  was  enabled 
by  his  conncils  to  raifc  the  glory  of  the  Britifli  arms  to 
fach  a  height,  and  to  make  of  one  of  the  fmalleft  king- 
doms in  Europe  a  great  empire,  as  great  as  the  Roman 
even  In  extent  of  land-territory ;  for  it  comprehended, 
befides  Britain  and  Ireland,  fcveral  Weft  India  iflandi, 
a  great  part  of  the  Continent  of  North  America,  and. 
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I  could  dwell  with  plf jafurc  njuch  loog- 
pr  tipon  the  virtues  of  this  princ^psJ^rii" 
rum  jjopulusy  as  they  are  very  properly  (:all- 
ed  by  their  hiftorian,  who  excelled  all  the 
people  that  ever  exifted  in  arms  and  go- 
vernment, and  I  may  add  in  laws  j  for  they 
were  the  only  nation  of  antiquity,  which 


greater  than  all  die  counties  I  have  named,  (as  great  as 
one  half  of  Europe),  our  pofleffiont  in  India,  to  which 
the  arms  of  the  Romans  never  reached.  And,- when 
to  fuch  an  extent  of  land-territory  we  add  onr  domi- 
nion by  fea,  which  extended  from  pole  to  pole,  it  may 
he  Ojid  to  have  been  an  empire  very  much  greater. 
What  the  ftate  of  the  nation  is  now,  after  it  c,zmp  to  be 
governed  by  other  men  and  other  councils,  it  would  be 
invidious  and  unpleafant  to  mention,  as  well  as  foreign 
to  the  purpofe  of  this  work.  I  will  only  add,  that  I 
hope  his  fon,  Mr  Pitt,  who  h^  inherited  his  virtue,  ge* 
^nSf  and  eloquence,  will  retrieve  our  affairs  as  much  ^ 
x%  poffible,  confide^ring  pur  lofs  of  territory,  of  military 
glory,  and  reputation  in  Europe,  and  the  almoft  bank- 
rupt ftate  of  our  finances,  which  he  has  already  reefta- 
blifhed  beyond  what  could  haye  bc^p  believed  in  io^ 
piOTt  7^  time.  I  will  fay  no  more  on  this  fubjeft,  exr 
cept  to  give  an  adviqe  to  thofe  who  oppofe  him,  in  s^ 
line  of  Virgil  J 

f  Hunc  fiiltcm  cverfo  juvcnem  fuccurrere  faeclo 
f  Ne  prohibcte.' 
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spiled  a  fyftcm  of  the  laws  of  private 
pfopdtiy.  This  they  did  upon  the  princU 
iJfes  of  Greek  phifcfophy,  after  that  phi- 

'  Idfophy  was  introduced  among  them  j  and 
lipon  thefe  principles  have  made  a  code  of 
laws,  fo  juftly  admired  |>y  all  tb?  nations 

"of  Europe  who  ftudy  it,  and  which  it  is 
the  boaft  of  Scotland  to  have  for  their 
iomfum  iaw.  -  Btit  r^edions  6f  Yfiii  kind 
would  carry  me  too  far  from  my  purpofe  j 
and  1  return  to  Liv^, 

There  is  another. paflage  concerning  re-<- 
ligion  which  I  will  mention*  It  is,  where 
be  relates  the  prodigies  that  preceded  the 
iaft  Macedonian  war,  for  which  he  thought 
it  was  not  improper  in  the  age  in  which  he 
lived  to  make  the  following  apology:  *  1  am 
^  not  ignorant,'  iays  he,  *  that  all  this  will  be 
^  thought  vain  and  trifling  in  an  age  wheA 
'  fuch  events  are  quite  negleded.  It  is  front 
^  the  fame  fpirit  which  makes  men  to  believe 
J  that  the  gods  take  no  care  of  human  af'*' 

•  fairs,  that  thefe  prodigies  are  not  public- 

•  ly  noticed  and  recorded.     For  my  own- 

•  part,'  continues  he,  *  I  do  not  know  how 
^  it  happens,  but  while  I  write  of  antient 


^  times  my  mind  fome  way  become^  «a- 

•  tieirt.    And  befides^  I  make  it  a  matter- 

•  of  coniciencc  not  to^efufe  a  place  in  my 

•  hiftory'  to  thofe  prodigies  which  our  an- 

•  ceftors,  the  wifeft  of  men,  entered  into 
*the  public  records,   and  expiated  with 

•  much  trouWe  and  expencc  *♦* 

I  have  elfewhere  obferved  f ^  that  it  i^ 
the  duty  of  every  hiilorian  to  inculcate 
that  prime  virtue  of  piety,  without  which 
no  other  virtue  can  be  perfed,  nor  can 
there  be  any  real  happinefa  among  men. 
And  I  have  fliown,  that  not  only  the  hi- 
ftoiians,  but  the  great  poets,  epic  and  tra- 
gic, among  the  antients,  have  made  it  the 
moral  of  their  pieces,  that  the  Gods  govern 
the  affairs  of  men,  and  dire£l  the  events  of 
human  life.  When  I  compare,  in  this  re- 
fped,  fuch  religious  hiftorians  as  Herodo- 
tus and  Livy  with  fomc  of  our  later  hifto- 
rians, I  am  difpofed  to  believe  (and  I  am 
afraid  I  am  not  much  miftaken)  that  thcfe 

*  Lib.  43.  cap.  13. 
t  Vol.  4*  p.  441. 
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^dtWM  believe  «li0tliii«re  is  a  Ckx^  otAa 
iis  pfGTidesce  fiiperiateodt  aad  direds  the 
aftiqs  of  mf  n,  as  rncM  m  the  operatioos  of 
tiMure.  Such  authors^  who  have  formed 
this  unfortuoat^  Qpinkmi  I  vould  advUe^  if 
they:  wHl  write,  to  apply  themiel  ves  to  fome 
work  of  lefs  ^avscy  or  ^goitf  tha^  hiftory » 
They  may  write  copies  of  verfes,  political 
pamphlets,  .magazines^  aod  Mviews ;  or,  if 
they  will  attempt  to  rife  to  any  work  of 
genius,  xnay  write  corned/^  which»  as  it  is 
only  a  rf  pcefentation  of  common  life,  and 
oixhtrydiculoMs  of  th^t  life;,  which  is  coa|»» 
monly  the  caie  of  our  modern  comedy,  has 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  religion,  aod  is 
only  fitted 

■  '  rifu  diducere  rifhim 


•  Horat.  fat.  lo.lib.  i.  v.  7.  In  the  comedies 
of  Terence>  which  sure  imitations  of  thofe  of  Menander 
and  other  writor^of  the  later  Greek  comedy,  there  is 
xioc  ao7  one  parage,  as  far  a$  I  remember^  that  caa 
jnove  a  laugh.  Thej  are  all  natural  and  inflruftive 
imitations  of  common  life^  without  any  mixture  of  the 
ridiculous.  See  whsrt  I  have  faid  upon  the  fubjeA  of 
nodem  comedy,  vol.  3.  of  this  work^  p.  34$.    The 


but,  to  giv«  upnaltDge^e  t^.^^^mpc^ 
to  write  any  podrjr  ni :«  bigMc  kki(){  otr . 
even  profe,  fucb  as  fedfttwyi  or  p|^U|9|[bpfaj., . 

In  confirmation  of  wl^at  i'hav^tfaid  of 
his  preferring  the  atitie^t  flate  of  Rome  ^d 
its  thenltate  under  AugnAtut*,  1  wiil  qnote 
here  a  paflage  which :  fliows  •  wfasit  he* 
thought  in  gtnGrsl  of  the  ftate  of  th^cfoutv^ 
try  of  Italy  in  thofe  antient  times,  coiDpared 
with  what  it  was  in  his  time,  .  Thp  paflage 
is  m  his  fixth  book,  cap.  12,  and  I  think 
it  the  more  remarkable  that  it  confirms 
the  truth  of  what  Pliny,  the  elder,  has 
obferved  of  the  defolation  of  Italy  in  his 
time.     He  fays^,  that  in  antient  Latium, 


fable,  which  is  the  chief  part  of  every  dramatic  Irork, 
is  very  much  laboured  in  theft  comedies.  And  it  is 
reported  of  Menander,  vrho  wrote  above  a  handred  of 
them^  that  he  ufed  to  f^y,  that,  after  he  had  invented 
and  arranged  the  fable,  the  fentiments  and  verfificaticrti 
coft  him  very  little  trouble.  How  defeftive  our  come« 
dies  as  well  as  our  tragedies  are,  in  the  fable,  every  maii^ 
"trho  has  the  idea  of  a  piece  or  whole,  and  who  has  (hl- 
dicd  the  philofophy  of  poetry  in  Ariftotlc,  mnft  know. 

^  P.  13- 


a ^idtidUj "of  66fy' ^ARomaa  «iil«9  in  ' 
le£%tii',  ahd^r^O  great  tnreadth)  there  i«»«re  - 
no-le{i^<fikd''5t  itt^Ons,  of  which,  m  hia- 
time  there  was  not  a  vcftigc  *.     Livy  ia 
tHts  parage  telte  us^  that  none  of  the  an- 
cient authors,  i^hoin  he  had  .  confultedi 
could  dccouot  how  the  Volfci  and  Equi 
were  able  to  rc«uit  their  afoiies  fo  foon, 
after  beidg  fo  often  defeated  by  the  Ro- 
mans, tho*  they  Wete  all  agreed  as  to  the 
fa£t.     He  gives  three  diffierent  accotints  of 
it ;  the  laft  of  which,  atid,  I  take,  the  true 
account,  is  afa£t,  that  he  mull  have  known: 
^  fnnumcrahilem  multitudinem  libcrorum  ca^ 

*  fitum  in  nsfutjfe  locis^  quae  nunc^  vix 
^/cmmario  exiguo  militis  rcliiio^  fervitia 

*  Romany  ab  folitudine  vindicant.^  So  that 
^  fruit  of  all  the  great  conquefts  of  the 
Romans,  and  of  all  their  wealth  and  power^ 
was  the  defolation  of  their  country,  which 
in  later  times  was  fo  entirely  depopulated, 
.that  Conftantine,  in  order  to  repeople  it, 
fettled  in  it  300,000  Sarmatians  f. 

-  •  Nai^.  Hift.  lib.  3.  cap.  9. 

t  VoL  4.  of  Ant.  Metaphyfics,  lib*  2.  c&ap.  j« 
p.  155.  .       < 

VoL.V.  D 


26  Thi  Origin  and         Book  I. 

And  here  let  me  obferve,  that  notbing 
can  (how  more  the  noble  free  fpirit  of  our 
author  than  thofe  things  which  he  has  faid 
of  the  ftateof  Homeland  of  Italy  under 
Auguftus  Caefar,  efpecially  when  we  com- 
pare it  with  what  the  poets  and  flatterers 
of  that  Emperor,  fuch  as  Virgil  and  Ho* 
race,  have  faid  of  the  profperity  which  the 
Romans  enjoyed  under  hiqi»  who,  if  we 
believe  them,  reftored  the  golden  age  in 
Italy,  and  was  acknowledged  to  be  the 
greateft  man  they  ever  had,  or  ever  were 
to  have, 

Nil  oriCurum  alias,  nil  ortum  tale,  fatentes  *. 

The  character  of  this  hiftorian  is  fo  a-* 
miable,  that  I  am  uawilling  to  .find  any 
fault  with  his  hiftory.  But,  as  my  bufinefs 
is  not  with  the  man,  but  with  his  writings, 
I  muft  be  excufed  to  pbferve  fome  things 
in  thefe,  that  1  think  faulty,  both  with  re-* 
fpe€t  to  the  matter  and  the  Ilile. 

As  to  the  matter,  I  mud  do  him  the  ju- 
dice  to  fay,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  he 

•  Herat,  lib,  2.  cpift.  i.  v.  17. 
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willkigly  falfified^  or  omitted  to  relate  any 
one  fa^  thro'  favour  or  enmity  to  any 
man  or  party  of  men.  And,  when  he  came 
down  tioJater.  times,  and  related  the  civil 
w»r  bet;|^ixt  Cacfar  and  Pompey,  (a  part  of 
his  wwl|sahat  is  now  loft),  tho\  living  un- 
der ;tbe  reign  of  Auguftus,  he  might  be 
fufpe^d  of  partiality  to  Caefar  and  his 
party,  yet,  it  is  faid,  that  his  hiftory  had 
fo  much  the  appearance  of  a  bias  to  the  o- 
ther  fide,  that  Auguftus  faid  he  was  a  Pom- 
peian.  But,,  what  chiefly  I  find  fault  with, 
with  refped  to  his  matter,  is,  that  it  is  de- 
feftive,  and  that  he  has  given  us  noi  fo 
much  the  hiftory,  as  the  abridgement  of 
the  hiftory  of  the  firft  ages  of  Rome,  and 
particularly  of  the  reigns  of  the  kings.  This 
obfervation  muft  ftrikc  every  one  who 
compares  Livy*s  hiftory  of  that  period  with 
the  Halicarnaffian's  hiftory  of  the  fame 
period,  particularly  as  to  the  reign  of  Ro- 
mulus, which  the  Halicariiaflian  has  made 
the  fubjedl  of  a  whole  book;  whereas  Livy 
has  defpatcbed  it  in  a  few  pages,  pafting  p« 
ver  fome  moft  important  tranfadtions  of  his 
reign  very  flightly,  particularly  bis  war 
irith  the  Vcijentcs^  or  inhabitants  of  Vciij 
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the  greatefli  war  in  whkh  he  Was^ngagci; 
and  'whtdv  vni  ctot  ^decidol ,  without  throe 
great  pkchtd  hattles,  the  firft  of  whidt 
was  fought  the  whole^day  without  a  tig- 
tory  upon  either  fide.  This  war  the  Ha- 
Hcaroailian  has  related  at/  confiderable 
length  K  But  L\vy:  has  dispatched  it  in 
one  fhort  chapter  f,  and  fpeaksooly  of  oq(^ 
battle,  atid.  which  \ras  nothing  extraordi- 
nary according  to  bis  accouotof  it«  It  |s 
only  ftories,  which  he  can  ado^n  with  de- 
fcriptions  or  fpeeches,  that  he  chuies  to 
dwell  upon  in  this  part  of  his  hiftory  ; 
and,  to  make  them  a  better,  iubjed  for  rhe- 
toric and  defcrlptlon,  he  has  added  circum* 
ftances  to  fome  of  them,  which,  I  am  per- 
fuadcd,  had  no  foundation  in  truth.  Thus, 
for  example,  in  the  account  he  has  given 
of  the  war  of  the  Sabines  againfl;  Romulu§, 
he  has  made  the  women,  in  the  very  heat 
of  the  confli(9:,  interpofe  betwixt  the  two 
armies,  and,  with  tears  and  fupplications, 
and  a  very  fine  fpeech,  which  he  puts  inr 

♦  Lib.  2.  cap.  54.  ct  fcq. 
f  Lib.  I.  cap.  15. 
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t^^idiri  mouths^  addrefled  to  thar  fathers 
and  htiibatids,  'pfat  an  end  to  the  battle^ 
and  make  an  immediate  peace  aad  unLcm 
betwixt  the  two '  nations.  The  narrative 
is  fo  rhetorical,  and  even  poetical,  that,  if 
it  were  true,  it  is  not  like  truth :  ^  Turn 
Sabinae  mulieres,  quarum  ex  injuria  beU 
lum  ortum  erat,  crinibus  paflis,  fciflaque 
vefte,  vi£ko  malis  muliebri  pavore,  auiae 
fe  inter  tela  volantia  inferre,  ex  tranf- 
verfo  impetu  fado,  dirimere  infeftas  a« 
cies,  dirimere  iras  :  hinc  patres,  hinc  vi- 
ros  orantes,  Nefc /anguine  nefandofoceri 
gentrique  refpergercnt :  ne  parricidio  ma* 
cularent  partus  fuos^  nepotum  illi^  tiberHtm 
hi  progeniem*  Si  affinitatis  inter  vos^  Ji 
cmnubii  piget^  in  nos  vertite  iras :  nos 
caufa  helli^  nos  vulnerum  ac  caedium  viris 
ac  parentibus  fumus*  Melius  peribimus^ 
quam  fine  alteris  veJlrUm  viduae  aut  or* 
hoe  ^ivemusJ  Then  he  relates  how,  in 
coDfequence  of  this  interpofition  of  the 
women,  the  peace  betwixt  the  tveo  nations 
was  concluded  *. 


*  Lib.  I.. cap.  X3, 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Halicarnaffian 
has  told  us  a  very  plain  and  probable  fto«- 
ry,  without  any  tragical  peripeteia,  fuch 
as  that  of  Livy,  relating  how  the  thing 
took  its  rife  from  the  council  of  one  wo- 
man, whom  he  names,  calling  her  Cherji-* 
leia^  who,  he  fays,  was  a  Sabine  of  no  ob- 
fcure  family.  She,  having  propofed  the 
thing  to  Romulus  and  the  fenate,  and  ha* 
ving  met  with  their  approbation,  went  in 
proceflion  to  the  camp  of  the  Sabines,  with 
other  Sabine  women  and  their  children  ; 
and,  as  both  parties  by  that  time  were 
weary  of  the  war,  having  fuffered  nearly 
equal  loflfes,  they  perfuaded  the  Sabines,  as 
they  had  done  the  Romans,  to  make 
peace  f.  And,  as  he  relates  this  ftory  with- 
out mentioning  any  difference  of  opinion 
among  his  authors,  I  think  there  is  not  the 
leaft  reafon  to  doubt  the  truth  of  it* 

There  is  another  ftory  during  this  pe- 
riod of  the  reign  of  the  kings,  which  he 
has  told  at  great  length,  but  has  omitted 
fome   material   circumftances,   which  the 

t  Lib.  2.  cap.  45. 
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Halicarnaffiaii  has  related.  The  ftory  I 
mean  is  the  fight  of  the  Horatii  and  Cu- 
riatii.  In  the  beginning  of  this  ftory  Li- 
Tf  has  not  mentioned  a  thing,  which  f 
have  no  doubt  happened,  and  which  ought 
not  to  have  been  omitted,  as  it  fhows  how 
well  the  family  government  and  difcipline 
eftablifhed  by  Romulus,  which  I  think  was 
one  of  the  beft  of  his  many  excellent  infti-^ 
tutions,  was  then  kept  up.  The  Horatii,  be- 
fore they  wbuld  undertake  the  combat,  de- 
fired  leave  to  confult  their  father.  And  it  was 
not  till  they  got  his  confent  and  approba- 
tion that  they  would  fight  with  their  cou- 
fins-german,  who  in  the  language  of  the 
country  were  called  their  brothers^  and  with 
whom  they  had  always  lived  as  brothers. 
And  he  has  omitted  another  circumftance 
Tcry  moving,  that,  before  they  engaged, 
they  embraced  and  Ihed  many  tears.  And 
as  to  what  happened  after  the  conabat, 
when  Horatius  killed  his  fifter,  he  has 
told  the  ftory  very  much  to  the  difadvan- 
uge  of  Horatius,  and  made  it,  I  think, 
not  probable ;  for  he  makes  him  kill  his  fif- 
ter only  for  lamenting  the  man  who  was 
her  coufin-german,  and  was  to  have  been 
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her  fpoufe :  Whereas  the  HalicarnaiCan 
fays  that  (he  not  only  lamented  himi  but 
reproached  her  brother  with  the  moft  op- 
probrious language;  and  in  general  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  the  narrative  of  the  Ha- 
licarnaflian,  by  being  fo  much  more  cir- 
cumftantial  than  that  of  Livy,  is  not  only 
more  connected,  and  more  entertaining, 
but  is  really  more  probable.  Nor  can  I 
believe,  that,  tho'  the Jpeccbcs  be  no  doubt 
all  of  his  compofition,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
Livy,  be  has  feigned  foffs^  or  related  any 
material  circumftance  that  he  did  not  find 
in  fome  one  author  or  another. 

But,  tho*  Livy  may  have  added  circum- 
dances  to  his  (lories  by  way  of  embellifh- 
ment,  or  omitted  others  that  he  ought  to 
have  mentioned,  I  do  not  believe  that  he 
has  feigned  any  one  ftory  altogether,  or 
even  that  he  deferves  the  cenfure  of  Cali- 
gula of  being  negligent  in  his  hiftory  ♦ ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  I  fee  him  in  many 
paflages  dating  the  different  relations  of 
the  fame  fa£t,  and  ftudious  to  difcover 
which  of  them  is  moft  probable,  as  ia 

*  Suetonii  Caligula^  cap.  34. 
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b€K>k  3  ch^p*  26.  And  in  the  end  of  that 
book  hjB  confelfes  very  ireely  thcuncer- 
Uinty  of  hiftory  as  to  fpme  points,  and 
that  there  3/ir^5  no  contemporary  hiftorian 
of  thpfe  time^  by  whofe  authority  thefe 
controverted  points  might  be  determined. 
In  thi^si  refped,  we  may  compare  him  with 
our  Scotch  hiftorian,  Hedlor  Boece,  who, 
like  him,  has  adorned  his  hiftory  with 
many  fpeeches,  tho\  as  the  reader  will 
eafily  believe,  not  near  fo  good,  but,  as 
to  the  fads,  is  little  better  than  a  mere 
fabtjlift,  of  which  the  intelligent  reader 
will  defire  no  other  proof  than  this,  that, 
tho*  he  tells  us  he  took  his  hHlory 
from  three  antient  authors,  viz.  Campus 
Bellus,  Verimundus,  and  Cornelius  Hi- 
bernicus,  whom  no  body  but  himfelf  ever 
faw  or  heard  of,  yet  thefe  authors  perfe£l- 
ly  agree  in  their  accounts  of  fads  which 
are  faid  lo  have  happened  in  a  remote  and 
barbarous  country,  more  than  three  hun- 
dred years  before  Chrift,  And  he  gives 
you  a  full  and  circumftantial  hiftory  of 
the  country  from  the  earlieft  times,  with- 
out intimating  the  leaft  doubt  of  any  fa£fc 
Vol.  V.  ,  E 
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that  he  relates.  And  (o  much  for  xht  matter 
of  Livy's  hiftory. 

As  to  hx^JUlcy  I  think  it  would  be  ua- 
juft  to  charge  upon  him  in  particular  that 
general  fault,  which  1  have  obfervcd  in  the 
Latin  compofition%  rhetorical  as  well  as 
hiftorical,  of  concluding  fo  frequently  the 
periods  or  fentences,  or  members  of  fen- 
tcnces,  with  a  verb,  but  which  I  do  not 
obferve  is  more  frequent  in  Livy  than  in  o- 
ther  Latin  writers.  And  it  would  be  ftill 
more  unjuft  to  charge  him  with  the  de- 
feds  of  the  language  in  which  he  writes^ 
fuch  ^as  the  want  of  a  prefent  participle 
paflive,  or  a  paft  participle  adive,  which 
makes  the  compofition  in  Latin  much  more 
disjointed,  incoherent,  and  often  obfcure, 
than  in  Greek.  Neither  fhould  we  charge  . 
to  his  account  that  greater  defe£l  ftill  of 
the  Latin,  and  indeed  the  greateft  defed 
almoft  that  any  language  can  have,  the 
want  of  an  Article  j  the  confequence  of 
which  is,  that,  when  two  words  are  joined 
together  in  a  propofition,  we  cannot  tell 

•  Vol  4.  p.  227.  ct  fcq. 
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Vfhkh  is  ihe  fubjed,  and  which  the  pre- 
dicate. Of  this  I  have  cUewherc  obfervcd 
one  example  in  Livy,  in  the  cafe  of  the  two 
names  bificr  and  ludio  for  a^age-flajter*. 
There  perhaps  the  ambiguity  was  unavoid- 
able. But  he  has  ufed  expreflions  fuch  as 
I  do  not  find  in  any  other  Latin  author, 
which,  for  want  of  the  article,  are  not  in- 
telligible to  any  man  who  does  not  under- 
ftand  Greek.  Now,  I  think  it  is  a  fault  in  an 
author  to  write  fo  in  any  language  that  he 
cannot  be  underftood  without  the  know- 
ledge of  another.  Of  this  I  will  give  two 
or  three  inftances  out  of  many  that  might 
be  given. 

The  6rft  I  (hall  give  is  from  the  end  of 
the  third  book,  where,  fpeaking  of  the 
judgment  that  the  people  of  Rome  gave  in 
their  own  favour,  in  a  queftion  concerning 
the  property  of  fome  lands  betwixt  two 
neighbouring  nations,he  fays,  the  judgment 
was  in  the  main  right,  as  the  land  was 
truly  theirs,  if  it  had  been  given  by  other 
judges.     Then  he  adds,  *  Nunc  baud  fane 

♦  VoL  4.  p.  92. 
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•  quicquam  bono  caufae  Icvatur  dedccut 
ijudiciij  Where,  if  the  Latins  had  an  ar- 
ticle to  prefix  to  bano^  and  could  have 
faid»  as  the  Greeks  would  have  faid,  t^ 
ctyaSy  or  r(j3  ^cxaiy  td^  (T/xni,  there  would 
have  been  no  obfcurity  in  the  paflage; 
whereas,  I  fay,  that,  as  it  (lands  in  Livy, 
there  is  a  very  great  obfcurity  in  it,  fo  that 
it  is  not  intelligible  to  the  mere  Latin  fcho- 
lar.  And  the  obfcurity  is  greater  in  this 
cafe,  that  a  neuter  adjedive  is  made  to  go- 
tern  a  fubftantive  in  the  genetive,  which 
is  common  in  Greek,  but  very  unufual  in 
Xatin.^  Another  inftance  of  the  fame  kind 
is,  where,  giving  a  charadler  of  Tarqui- 
nius  Superbus,  he  fays,  *  Nee  ut  injuftus 

•  in  pace  rex,  ita  dux  belli  pravus  fuit ; 

•  quin   ea  arte  aequaflet  fuperiores  reges, 

•  ni  degeneratum  in  aliisj   hutc  qtioque  de^^ 

•  cori  offccijfet  *.'  Where  the  reader,  in  or- 
der to  underftand  the  paflage^  muft  know 
that  the  Greeks  are  in  ufe,  by  joining  the 
article  to  a  participle  in  the  neuter  gen- 
der, as  well  as  to  an  adjedive,  as  in  the 

•  Lib.  I.  cap.  53. 
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preceding  cafe,  to  make  a  fubftantivc  of  it. 
In  thefe  two  examples,  the  article  is  want- 
ing only  to  a  (ingle  word :  But  I  will  give 
an  example  where  it  is  wanting  to  a  whole 
member  of  a  fentence*  It  is  in  the  fpeech 
of  the  Campanian  ambafladors  to  the  fe- 
nate  of  Rome,  where  they  fay,  *  Fuit  qui-' 

*  dcm  apud  vos  ftmper  fatts  jufta  caufa  amU 

*  citiae^  velle  cum  vobis  amicum  cffe^  qui  vos 

*  appeteret*\  Where  the  article  is  wanting, 
not  to  a  fmgle  word  or  thing,  but  to  the 
whole  laft  part  of  the  fentence*  And  it  muft 
be  underftood  to  be  prefixed  to  the  infini- 
tive velle^  according  to  the  elegant  ufe  of 
it  in  Greek,  by  which  of  the  infinitive 
they  make  a  noun,  with  the  addition  of 
expreffing  time,  and  governing  a  noun  in 
the  accufative,  or  whatever  other  cafe  is 
the  regimen  of  the  verb.  Now  this,  I  fay, 
is  ftill  more  unintelligible  than  the  for- 
mer examples  to  the  mere  Latin  fcholar, 
who  will  underftand  'uelle  to  be  no- 
thing more  than  an  infinitive  ;  and  will 
try  in  vain  to  conftrue  it  with  fome  other 
word  in  the  fentence.     And  here  we  may 

•  Lib.  .7.  cap.  3©. 
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obferve  one  great  ufe  of  the  article  ia 
Greek,  befides  that  principal  one  already 
obferved  of  diftinguiihing  the  fulqi^  in  ^ 
propofition  from  the  prcdicaU.  And  this  is 
the  making  a  whole  iencenGe,  or  member 
of  a  fentence,  one  thing  or  one  word,  as  it 
may  be  ealled,  which  may  be  mude  the 
fubjed  of  a  propofkbn ;  as  in  this  cafe 
the  TO  velle  cum  wbis  amicum  ejji^  qui  h)os 
appcUret^  is  afiirn^d  to  have  been  among 
the  Romans  a/ufficient  cqufe  of  friend/hip. 
This  muft  give  a  wonderful  perfpicuity  to 
the  difcourfe,  as  it  often  happens  not  only 
in  reafoning  but  in  narrative,  that  feveral 
ideas  are  confidered  but  as  one,  and  make 
cither  the  fubjeft  or  predicate  of  a  pro- 
portion. I  will  give  another  inflance  of 
the  fame  kind  from  book  7.  cap.  8.  where 
the  Roman  dictator  had  delayed  fighting 
on  account  of  the  entrails  of  the  vidim 
not  being  favourable  ;  *  Diu  non  perlita-- 
*  turn  tenuerat  didatorenh  ne  ante  meridiem 
^  Jignum  dare  poffitj  Where  the  Greek 
article  to  would  have  made  the  fenfe  per- 
fedly  clear,  but  which  without  it  is  not 
intelligible  to  a  man  who  is  not  a  Greek 
fcholar ;  and  therefore  fuch  a  form  of  ex- 


pitOkA  oiight  to  have  been  iyoidtd  by  a 
Rcnaafi  author  *• 


*  Horace  is  an  author  who  has  ufed  maay  Greek 
idioms,  bat  in  fiich  a  manner  as  to  produce  no  obfcuri- 
ty.  I  will  mention  one  that  I  thmkTery  elegant.  It  is  in 
ibeftary  of  Eiitfoptj  where  he  m^es  Venus  fiqr  to  heF» 

Vxor  imnBi  Jow  effe^  nefas*    (Od.  27.  lib.  3.  v.  73.) 

Hire  he  adopts  that  elegant  Attie  contifenefs  of  ^paring 
the  repetition  of  the  pronoun*  where  the  ftfrfon  of 
the  governing  verb  in  the  fentence  is  not  changed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  common  Latin  idiom  it  (hould  have 
bet%  N^A  U  ijjk  wttem  iuviffi  J^W. 

But  I  iay  the  other  phrafe  b  mnch  more  elegantj  and 
equally  clear  and  unambiguous.  And  there  is  notldng 
ia  the  Latin  language  any  more  than  in  the  Greek 
that  hinders  it  from  being  uTed,  the'  it  be  not  at  all  of 
common  u(e  among  the  Latin  writers.  Thb  common 
Gredt  idioms  however,  Dodor  Clarke  does  not  appeal 
to  have  known,  otherwife  he  would  have  found  as  Hitle 
difficulty  as  Euflathius  has  done  in  that  paflage  of  tho 
firft  niad,  where  Achilles  fays  to  Agamemnon, 


vh  I 
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Here  we  may  obferve  an  example  of  both  conftmc- 
tions:  viz.  of  the  Greek,  when,  the  perfon  of  the 
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Neither  would  I  impute  to  hivj  the 
want  of  thofe  conneaing.particlea^.fuch  as 
ftfr,  i^^  fJLHiff  S^iif  ^ouVf  Toi  and  Toiyapour, 
whichj  befides  giving  a  flow  to  the  Greek 
compofition^  fuch  as  is  not  to  be  founds 
in  Latin^  conned  the  fenfe  and  give  an 
emphafis  to  it,  which  it  wants  in  Latin ; 
and  muft  have  had  ftill  greater  eflFed  in 
rpeaking  than  in  writing,  and,  I  am  per- 
fuaded^  contributed  not  a  little  to  give 
that  rotunditas  oris^  which  Horace  com* 


TCrb  not  being  changed^  the  following  noon  or  particU 
pie  agrees  with  it  in  cafe,  as  %ym  •wt  «<#  %f$mf  mrtfft 
%mf  \  and  alfo  of  the  common  Latin  conftro^kion,  where 
the  perfon  of  the  verb  is  changed^  as  #9»  •<#  0-1  «^m< 

MXi  irx#vr«f  m^vlu9.  This  pafTage  therefore  appears 
to  me  as  clear  as  it  did  to  Euftathius.  The  Doftor^ 
however,  it  feems,  thought  it  very  difficult ;  and 
has  given  us  a  long  note  upon  it,  which  is,  no 
doubt,  thought  to  be  very  learned  and  ingenious  by 
thofe  who  admire  the  Doftor's  Greek  learning,  and 
think  that  he  has  made  great  difcoveries  in  that  lan-« 
guage,  particularly  with  refpeft  to  the  tenfes,  of  which 
he  has  given  us  a  fyftem  quite  different  from  that  of  all 
other  grammarians  antient  or  modern  ;  and  has  found 
out  one  tenfe  in  Greek,  fuch  as  is  to  be  found  in  no  o* 
ther  language,  by  which  a  paft  aftion.  is  denoted  to  bo 
quickly  performed.  See  vol.  a.  of  this  work,  p.  152. 
and  156. 
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mends  in  the  Greek  fptech  *.  And  Indeed^ 
tho\  without  the  ufe  of  fuch  partiptes^  the 
words  may  be  connefted  tog^ther^  the 
fentences  never  can  be  conhe£ted  fo  much  as 
they  ought  to  be.  And  of  this  def e£t,  both 
in  the  Latin  and  the  modern  languages, 
every  man  who  has  read  much  Greek, 
and  ftudied  the  beauties  of  compofition  in 
that  language,  muft  be  fenfible  f. 

The  only  way  of  remedying  this  defed^ 
18  by  compofing  in  periods,  or  fentences  of 
ibme  length,  which  will  make  the  compofi- 
tion appear  lefs  broken  aiid  disjointed.  But 
Livy,  inftead  of  applying  this  remedy,  has 
aggravated  the  defed  of  his  language,  by 
cutting  his  ftile  into  ihort,  abrupt,  uncon* 
neded  fentences,  and  affeding  a  brevity, 
and  with  it  a  point  and  a  turn,  tvhich  ve- 
ry often  produces  a  great  obfcilrity;  Both 
thefe  faults  of  ftile  the  Romans  acquired 
in  their   fchodls  of  declamation,   which 

*  Di  AfU  Poitka^  V.  jt3. 

f  See  what  I  have  faid  on  this  fubjeA,  toI.  4.  p* 
6j.  and  following^  alfo  p.  95. 

Vol.  V.  F 
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were  Co  much  in  fafhion  among  them  in 
later  times^  that  every  man  who  was  bred 
to  fpeak  or  write  frequented  them,  and 
there  formed  his  tafte  of  ilile  and  compo* 
fition.     That  Livy  was  taught  in  one  of 
thefe  ichools,  I  think,  is  evident  from  the 
the  whole  colour  of  bis  (lile,  and  from 
fome  particular  paflages  that  I  have  already 
quoted.    And  I  will  here  quote  fome  more 
to  (how  that  he  learned  there  both  the 
fliort  cut  of  ftile,  which  he  aflFed):s  fo  much, 
and  alfo  that  obfcurity  which  thofe  de* 
claimeT&  (ludied :  For  they  thought  that 
their  fmart,  pointed  fent^ices,  the  vibran^ 
tes  fcntentiolae^  as  Petronius  calls  them, 
were  the  better  for  their   meaning    not 
being  obvious,  which  they  imagined  was 
more  ^riking,  if  it  took  time  and  thought 
to  find  it  out.     And  Seneea  mentions  one 
of  them,  who  recommended  it  to  his  fcho- 
lars,  to  cloud  or  darken  their  conceits  as 
much  as  they  could,  {^xoTi^f  was  the  word 
he  ufed):  And  he  commended  one  of  thenci 
v^ry  much  for  being  fg  obicure,  ut  nc  vei 
ipfe  intclligam. 
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I  will  firft  give  fome  examples  from  this 
author  of  a  ftile  fo  cut  into  fhort  fentencesi 
as  not  €o  deferve  the  name  of  compofition. 
After  the  fpecch  above  mentioned,  which 
he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  wo- 
men, he  defcribes  the  cSkGt  of  it  in  this 
manner  x  *  Movet  res  turn  multitudincra, 
^  turn  duces.  Silentium  et  repentina  fit 
'  quies;  inde  ad  foedus  faciendum  duces 

•  prodeunt :  tiec  pacem  modo,  fed  et  civi- 

*  tatem  unam  ex  duabus  faciunt :  regnum 

*  confociant ;   imperium  omne  conferunt 

•  Romam  V  The  relation  of  fo  great  an 
event,  one  of  the  greateft  in  the  Roman 
ilory,  ought  not,  I  think,  to  have  been  cut 
and  broken,  and  minced  down  in  this  man- 
ner ;  but  (hould  have  been  narrated,  if 
not  in  a  full  well  turned  period,  at  leaft 
not  in  an  unconnected  disjointed  ftile,  ve- 
ry different  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
HalicarnafTian  relates  it  t« 

And  not  only,  in  his  narrative  does  he 
ufe  this  fhort,  abrupt  ftile,  but  even  in  his 

*  Lib.  I.  cap.  13. 
f  Lib.  %•  cap.  46, 
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fpeechee^  where  it  is  Hill  more  improper ; 
for  nobody  fpeaking  ia  that  way  in  a  pu- 
blic ^flerpbly  could  be  heard  with  any  pa- 
ti.ence,  or  attended  to*  However  Livy  has 
ufed  it  in  his  fpeeches  ;  and,  (what  is  (in- 
gular  in  his  (lile,  and  diftinguiihes  it  even 
from  that  of  Tacitus,  or  any  other  author 
I  know),  more  in  them  than  in  his  narra- 
tive. After  the  expulfion  of  thf?  kings, 
he  makes  the  violent  republicans  fpeak  a« 
gainft  one  of  the  confuls,  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  called  Tarquinius,  in  this 
manner :  *  Nimium  Tarquinios  regno  af- 

*  fueflb.  Initium  a  Prifco  faftum/  Then, 
a  little  after :  *  Pulfo  Superbo,  penes  Col- 

*  latinum  imperium  effe.  Nefcire  Tarquini- 

*  OS  privatos  vivere :  Nonplaccre  nomenj 

*  perjculofum  cflc  libertati  */  Then,  in 
a  fpeech  which  his  colleague  ^rutus  makes 
in  an  affembly  of  the  people,  he  perfuades 
him  to  go  into  voluntary  exile,  in  the  fol- 
lowing pretty  little   fentences  :   *  Regium 

*  genus,  regium  nomen,  non  folum  in  ci- 

*  vitate,  fed  etiam  in  imperip  efle.     Id  of 
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^  fiterc,  id  obftape  liberuti.  Hunc,  tu, 
^  Ma  ▼ohiniate,  L.  Tarq^uini^  remove  me« 
*  rom«  Meminerimu8»  fatemur^  ejcGifti  re* 
^  ge8»  Abfelve  benefkium  tuum.  Aafer 
^  bine  regiam  nomen  */ 


*  Lib.  2.  cap.  2.  In  this  fpeech  we  have  the  AUe 
of  Fortius  Latro  and  the  other  dcclaimers  of  ik  age 
ytrj  exafify  imitated ;  for  tliej  frequeotlf  addrefiid 
thofe  to  whom  thej  fpoke  in  foch  fentcnces  as »  *  jB» 
'  fohe  kneficium  tuutn.  Aufer  bine  rigkim  mmm!  And 
there  is  another  fpeech,  which  he  pots  into  the  month 
of  the  faither  of  Horatius  in  defence  of  his  fon  for  the 
murder  of  his  After,  (lib.  i.  cap.  26.)  whkfa,  if  poffiUe^ 
is  ftHl  more  Uke  to  the  ftUe  of  Fortius  Latro.  In  this 
^[>eech  the  &tker  turns  firom  the  peo(de,  to  whom  he 
was  fpeaking,  and  addrefles  himfelf  to  the  LiAor: 

<  /  riBor^  coHlga  manus,  quae  paulo  ante  armatae  itnperium 

<  popa/o  Romano  peperettmt.     /,  caput  obnube  Hbtratoris 

<  urhis  bujus :  arbore  infAci  Jkfyenie  :  Virhra^  vel  intra 

<  f$mperium,  moJoinUr  iUapila  etjpdis  b^Hum:  vel  etftrm 

<  pemoerium^  modo  intra  Jepukbra  Curiatiorum.     ^tf9  e^ 

*  mm  ducere  hunc  juvenem  poteftis^  ubi  nonfua  decora  eum 

*  a  tanta  foeditaiefupplicU  vindicent^  And  indeed,  who- 
ever reads  the  Suqforiae  ac  Controver/ioe  of  Seneca  with 
any  attention,  muft  be  convinced  that  the  two  ftiles 
reftmble  one  another  as  much,  I  think)  a»  anj  ftiles  can 
do.  See  what  I  have  written  upon  the  fubjeft  of  the 
fchools  of  declamation,  cap*  13-  of  vol.  3.  of  thb 
work,  p.  50.  ct  fcq. 
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Many  examples  may  be  given  from 
this  author  of  fpeeches  of  like  compofirion, 
ibch  as  the  fpeech  of  Mucius  Scaevola  to 
Pbrfena  the  Etrufcan  King,  in  lib  2.  cap. 
12.   the  fpeeches  of  the  people^  againft 
the  Patricians  upon  occafion  of  the  fudden 
death  of  a  Tribune,  who  was  fufpeded  to 
be  murdered  by  the  Patricians,  ibid.  cap. 
SS^    And  there  is  a  fpeech  againft  the  De- 
cemviri, lib.  3.  cap:  52.  confifting  almoft 
intirely  of  fhort,  pungettt  interrogations, 
after  the  manner  of  the  fchool  of  decla- 
mation, no  lefs  than  eight  of  them  in  a 
ftririg.     It  may  be  obferved,  that  thefe  are 
only  (hort  fpeeches,  introduced  occafional- 
ly,  and  made  part  of  the  narrative,  and 
which  ought  to  be  confidered  rather  as  re- 
.  fled):ions    on   what   was   pafiing   than   as 
fpeeches :  But  in  his  mod  formal  harangues 
thefe  is  more  or  lefs  of  the  fame  colour  of 
ftile,  nor  can  I  find  any  thing  in  them  like 
the  compofition   of   Demofthenes,  upoa 
which,  and  the  orations  of  the  Halicarnaf- 
fian  in  his  hiftory,  who  has  imitated  De- 
mofthenes  fo   well,   I   have  formed   my 
tafte  of  a  rhetorical  ftile.     At  the  fame 
time  I  muft  do  Livy  the  juftice  to  acknow- 
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ledge^  that  there  is  a  great  deaPof  matter 
aod  good  argument  in  his  fpeeches^;  for 
which  reafon  I  think  they  fhould  be  care** 
fully  ftudied  by  thofe  who  would  form 
themfelves  to  be  fpeakers  upon  public  bu- 
finefs. 

Livy  feems  to  be  fo  fond  of  this  neat^ 
trim  ftile,  as  fome  people  think  it,  that^ 
for  the  fake  of  it,  he  fometimes  gives  up 
the  gravity  and  dignity  of  the  hiftorical 
ftile,  and  falls  into  the  ftile  of  familiar 
fmart  converfation*  As  where  he  defcribes 
CoHatinus,  the  hufband  of  Lucretia,  drink- 
ing with  the  fons  of  Tarquin,  when  the 
converfation  turned  upon  their  wives,  each 
commending  his  own.  To  decide  the  pre- 
ference, Ck)llatinus  propofed  that  they 
ihould  get  upon  horfeback,  (for  they  were 
then  in  the  camp  before  Ardea),  and  go  to 
Rome  to  fee  what  his  wife  Lucretia  was 
then  doing.  Llvy  adds  :  ^  Incaluerant  vi- 
^  no»  Age  fane  omnes.  Cicatis  equis  ad- 
*  volant  Romam  *•*  This  is  certainly  more 

•  Lib.  I.  cap.  57^ 
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the  ftilc  of  comedy  than  hiftory :  And 
many  fimilar  pailages  might  be  quoted 
from  Terence. 

That  this  (hort  cut  of  ftile  caoie  from 
the  fchools  of  declamation^  is  evident  freoi 
the  famples  of  the  declamations  preferved 
to  us  by  Seneca,  where  there  ts  nothing 
like  compoiitioa  in  periods,  but  the  whde 
eonfifis  (^ihort  unconneded  fentenoes«  It 
was  tbcfe  fehools  that  gave  rife  to  ihts 
ftile  of  writing  among  the  Romans,  quite 
unknown  to  the  Greeka,  among  whom 
there  were  no  foch  fchools;  for,  tho*  the^ 
had  ichools  of  rhetoric,  fudi  as  that  of  I- 
focrates,  it  doea  not  appear  that  in  thoie 
fchools  they  declaimed  upon  fiditious  fub* 
jeds,  but  were  only  taught  the  precepts  of 
the  art ;  or,  if  they  prad:ifed  it,  it  was  up- 
on fome  real  fubje^  which  might  be  a^- 
^tated  at  the  time.  Salluft  was  the  firft 
author  who  wrote  in  this  (lile.  After  hiax 
came  our  author,  who  added  to  the  (hort 
fentences  of  Salluft  the  fmart  turns,  and 
what  may  be  called  quaint  conceits,  as  well 
as  the  obfcurlty  of  the  declaimers  of  his 
age,  neither  of  which  is  to  be  found  ia 
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S^lluft  Then  came  Tacitus,  who  lived  at 
a  tiijie  when  the  Romans  £)egan  10  give  o- 
ver  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  authors,  and 
to  form  themfelves  upon  models  of  their 
own.  -He  imitated  Salluft  and  Livy  ;  but 
fats  made  his  (lile  much  worfc  than  that 
of  cither  of  them,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
completed  the  corruption  of  the  tafte  of 
Roman  writing ;  for  he  has  added  to  the 
abrupt,  diajointed  ftile  of  Salluft,  and  to 
the  fmart,  fhort  fentences  of  Livy,  an 
a&€biuoa  of  faying  every  the  moft  com- 
jnoo  tlnng  in  a  way  uncommon  and  fur« 
pri/ing,  *itiA  thereby  has  made  a  riddle, 
whei^  is  nothing  at  bottom,  bit  plain  and 
ordinary  fenfe.  And,  from  this  oracular 
obfcurity  of  expreffion,  he  has  acquired  a- 
mong  fome  people  the  reputation  of  ora- 
cular wifdom.  And  thus  it  appears,  that 
Tacitus  has  verified  Horace's  obfervation, 
decipit  exemplar  viiiis  imitabile.  And  in- 
deed there  is  nothing  more  natural  than  to 
make  a  bad  pattern  worfe  in  the  imitation, 
as  it  is  much  eafier  to  imitate  what  is  bad 
in  any  pattern  than  what  is  good. 

This  is  the  progrcfs  of  the  corruption  of 
flile  among  the  Romans:  And  the  qucftion 
Vox-  V.  G 


^' 
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18,  whether  we  moderns  are  to  imitate 
fuch  authors  as  the  three  I  have  mentioned, 
or  the  great  authors  of  antiquity, ,  fuch  as 
Demofthenes,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and 
the  Halicarnaifian,  who  never  formed  their 
;afte  of  writing  or  fpeaking  in  a  fchool 
of  declamation ;'  for  it  is  of  abfolutc  necef- 
iity,  that  we  fhould  learn  from  fome  of  the 
antients  to  fpeak  or  write,  as  well  as  to  paint 
or  make  ftatues.   Now,  if  we  ftudy  and  ad- 
mire fuch  Latin  authors  as  the  three  writers  I 
have  mentioned,  it  is  impoflible  we  can  have 
a  good  tafte  in  writing,  as  impoflible  as,  to 
ufe  a  (imile  of  Petronius,  that  a  man  who 
lives  in  a  kijchen,  (he  might  have  faid  in  a 
houfe  of  office),  (hould  fmell  fweet.     And 
our  tafte  will  be  fo  much  formed  to  their 
tafte  and  manners,  as  not  to  be  able  to 
fpeak  or  write  in  any  other,  nor  indeed,  as 
1  have  obferved  elfewhere  *,  to  underftand 
very  well  what  is  written  or  fpoken  in  a  bet- 
ter ftile.   It  was  fome  years  ago  the  fafhioa 
in  Britain  to  imitate  Tacitus,  and  the  French 
writers,  fuch  as  Montefquieu,  that  is,  Ta- 
pitus  at  fecond  hand.  And  it  was  imagined 
^hat  the  fenfe  was  more  condenfed,  ^^iid 

*  Vol.  4.  p.  239.  240. 
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more  forcibly  conveyed  in  that  way,  tharl 
whed  diflFiifed  into  periods  and  long  fen- 
tences:  Whereas  I  hold  the  contrary  to  hi 
the  truth ;  and  that,  as'  an  argument  can* 
not  be  apprehended,  unlefs  the  propofitiond 
of  which  it  confifts  be  all  under  the  view 
of  the  mind  at  once,  it  is  better  that  they 
(hould  be  all  comprehended  in  one  period^ 
than  that  they  fhould  be  minced  dowd 
and  frittered  into  fhort,  unconnefl;ed  fen- 
tences.  This>  I  hope,  will  foon  be  the  ge- 
neral opinion,  and  the  tafte  of  the  natioil 
reformed  both  by  the  ftudy  of  the  beft  an- 
tient  authors,  and  by  the  example  of  our 
Minifter,  who  fpeaks  in  periods  with  fuch 
univerfal  applaufe,  and  who  was  trained^ 
as  I  have  heard,  to  fpeak  in  that  way  by 
his  Father^  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  I 
have  faid  the  Duke  of  Wharton  was  by  his 
Father  *  j  for  it  is  otily  by  example  and 
imitation  that  the  tafte  or  ear  can  be  form- 
ed to  that  kind  of  compofition; 

From  the  fame  fountain  Livy  has  deri- 
ved the  obfcurity  of  his  ftile.     And  indeed 

*  Vol.  4.  p,  2144' 
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it  is  neceffary,  if  I  write  or  fpeafc  in  Ihort 
fentences,  and  aflfea  to  give  a  point  and  a 
fmart  turn  to  the  thought,  that  I  (hould  ftu- 
dy  to  be  very  brief ;  the  confequence  of 
which  is,  that  I  muft  be  often  obfcure. 
It  is  therefore  not  without  reafon  that  Pe- 
tronius  has  accufed  the  declaimers  of  ha- 
ving ruined  eloquence,  and  every  kind  of 
writing,  I  will  only  give  one  or  two  in- 
fiances  of  the  obfcurity  of  Livy  out  of  ve- 
ry many  that  might  be  given  ;  for,  to  fay 
the  truth,  I  think  that  there  is  an  obfcuri- 
ty, greater  or  lefs,  that  runs  through  his 
whole  hiftory.  The  firft  I  fhall  mention 
is,  where  he  makes  Mettus  the  general  of 
the  Albans^  in  a  conference  which  he  defi- 
red  with  Tullus  the  Roman  king,  before 
the  armies  fhould  engage,  fpeak  to  him  in 
this  manner :  *  Injurias,  et  non  redditas  res 

•  ex  foedere,  quae  lepetitae  fmt,  et  ego  re- 

•  gem  noftruni  Cluilium,  caufam  hujufce 

•  efle  belli,  audifle  videor :  nee  te  dubito, 
^  Tulle,  cadem  prae  te  ferre  */  Where 
neither  the  conftrudion  nor  the  fenfe  can 
be  made  out  without  fupplying  an  elUpfis, 

*  Lib.  I.  cap.  23. 
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aliogother  uncommoa  and  without  exam- 
p)e/as  far  a^  I  know.  The  words  wanted 
ta  make  the  (esiteace  intelligible^  are  prac 
Ji  ftrre^  after  the  words,  regem  noftrum 
duilium  i  and  with  this  addition  the  mean-* 
ing  is.  That  ^  I  think  I  have  heard  that 
^  our  King  Cluilius  pretends  that  the  caufe 

*  of  the  war  is  injuries  for  which  indem- 
'  nification  is  refufed.     And  I  doubt  not, 

*  TuUus,  but  that  you  pretend  the  lame.' 
Where,  if  the  concluding  claufe  />rj^  tt 
Jcrrt  could  have  applied  to  the  preceding 

part  of  the  fentence,  the  ellipfis  might 
have  been  endured  ;  but,  as  it  cannot,  but 
muft  be  changed  into  praefe  ferrc^  it  is  a 
perfeft  riddle,  which  I  believe  I  fliould 
never  have  been  able  to  have  folved  with- 
out the  afliftance  of  an  ingenious  friend 
of  mine,  Mr  John  Hunter  Profeflbr  of  Hu- 
manity in  the  univerfity  of  St  Andrews, 
whom  I  had  occafion  to  mention  before 
in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  and  I  think  it 
is  a  much  more  natural  interpretation  of 
thepaflage,  than  to  fupply,  as  Crevier  does, 
the  words,  quum  dixit ;  which  is  an  el- 
lipfis without  example* 
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To  the  fame  friend  I  owe  the  expound^ 
ing  of  another  riddle  of  Livy,  where  fpeak^ 
ing  of  the  creation  of  the  firft  didator^  h6 
fays,  *  In  hac  tantarum  expedatione  re- 
^  rum  folicita  cititate,  didatoris  primutn 

*  creandi  mentio  orta«     Sed  nee  ^o  anno^ 

*  nee  quibus  confulibus^  quia  ex  fadione 

*  Tarquinia  eflent,  (id  quoque  enim  tradi- 

*  tur),  parum  creditum  fit,   nee  quis  pri- 

*  mum  dilator  creatus  fir,  fatis  conftat  *•* 
Where,  by  ufing  the  common  expreffion 
of  quo  anno  et  quibus  confulibus^  one  fhould 
have  thought  that  he  only  meant  to  ftate 
tlie  doubt,  in  ivhat  jear^  and  under  'what 
eonfuls^  thefirjl  delator  was  created.  But 
then  what  is  to  be  made  of  the  reft  of  the 
fentence  ?  This  is  a  difficulty  which  upoa 
due  confideration  makes  us  apply  the  ex- 
preffion  parum  creditum  Jit  to  the  quibus 
confulibus.  And  then  the  fenfe  is  affun* 
datitly  clear.  But  it  certainly  might  have 
been  cxprefled  fo  as  to  leave  no  room  fot 
any  difficulty,  by  removing  the  ambiguity 
in  the  expreffion  quibus  confuUbus  joined  to 

*  Lib.  2.  cap.  1 8* 
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quo  atmo.  Of  thia  pafTage  Crevier  takes  no 
notiec,  cxcqpt  to  obferve,  that  there  is  a 
difference  among  authors  as  to  the  year  in 
which  the  firft  dilator  was  created ;  from 
this  I  ct>nclude,  that  cither  he  did  not 
fee  the  difficulty  of  the  paflage,  or  could 
not  folve  it*  - 

There,  is  another  paflage,  of  which,  with 
no  ailiftance  I  have  got,  I  am  able  to  make 
fenfe.  It  is  where  fpcaking  of  the  two 
daughters  of  Scrvius  Tullius  married  to 
the  two  fons  of  Tarquin  tnc  laft  king,  the 
one  a  Virago,  of  a  fierce  turbulent  fpirit, 
but  married  to  a  man  of  a  mild  and  gentle 
difpofition  ;  the  other  of  a  peaceable  gen- 
tle temper,  but  married  to  a  man  of  a  moft 
fierce  and  violent  fpirit.  Of  the  fix  ft  men- 
tioned lady,  he  fays,  *  Spernerc  fororem, 

*  quod,  nada  virum,  muliebri  ceffaret  au- 

*  dacia  V  The  matter  of  the  declaiming 
fchool  above  mentioned,  if  he  had  given 
tmt  this  ftory  by  way  of  text  to  LLvy, 


•  Lib.  I.  cap.  46.  Crevier  correfts  the  text,  and 
reads  muliebri  audacia^  leaving  out  the  word  ceffaret ;  but 
makes  no  fenfe  of  it  unlefs  v{t  could  fuppole,  that  au^ 
4acui  was  tlje  charafte^iftic  of  the  female  k%. 
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might  have  praifed  him  as  he  did  one  of 
his  fcholars^  by  faying  ne  vel  ipfe  intelligo. 

There  is  another  paflage  fo  remarkably 
obfcure  that  the  meaning  of  it  can  only  be 
divined,  not  made  out  from  the  words.  It  is 
where  he  defcribes  the  ftratagem  which 
Hannibal  ufed  to  pafs  the  Rhone  in  oppo* 
fition  to  an  army  of  Gauls,  who  were  up- 
on the  other  fide.  It  is  to  be  found  in  his 
0,1.  book,  cap,  27,  It  is  too  long  to  be 
here  inferted.  And  I  fhall  only  add,  that 
the  obfcurity  ot  it  may  arife  not  fo  much 
from  the  intricacy  and  perplexity  of  the 
ftile,  as  from  his  intire  ignorance  of  mili* 
tary  aflFairs,  which  he  could  not  learn  in 
the  fchool  of  declamation,  and  which,  it 
does  not  appear,  he  had  ever  any  other  op- 
portunity of  learning :  It  is  therefore  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  we  Ihould  think 
his  accounts  of  battles  fo  obfcure,  when 
we  read  thofe  given  us  by  Polybius  and 
Julius  Caefar,  with  whom  compared,  we 
may  fay,  (to  ufe  a  phrafe  of  Shakefpear), 
that  Livy  kne'iv  no  more  of  the  divijfon  of  a 
i^attk  than  afpinjicr. 
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TBis  cenfure  may  appear  to  many  pre- 
fomptuous,  and  much  too  fevere  upon  an  au« 
thor  of  fuch  reputation  as  Livy.  I  will 
therefore  quote  fome  paflages  from  him  in 
fupport  of  it :  And  1  will  begin  with  his 
de/cription  of  the  Roman  kgion  and  the 
divifion  .  of  their  battle  *,  which  he  has 
prefixed  to  his  account  of  the  great  and  de- 
cHivc  battle  with  the  Latins,  and  which  is 
plainly  intended  for  the  inftrudion  of  thofe 
who  were  not  military  men,  or  at  leaft 
were  ignorant  of  the  Roman  manner  of 
fighting.  But  let  any  man  compare  it  with 
the  account  given  us  by  Pblybius  of  the 
Roman  difcipline  and  divifion  of  the  le-^ 
gion,  and  he  will  foon  be  convinced  that  it 
docs  not  at  all  anfwer  that  purpofe*  For 
it  is  much  too  fliort,  and  in  many  places 
obfcure,  particularly  in  his  account  of  thp 
^riarii^  which  I  think  is  not  intelligible, 
notwithftanding  all  the  pains  that  Lipfius, 
in  his  work  De  Militia  RomanUy  has  taken 
to  botch  and  mend  ik  And  there  is  one 
order  of  men  in  the  Roman  army,  whom 

'*  lab.  8.  cap.  8. 
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he  calls  accenfi^  but  of  whom  he  tells  us 
nothing,  except  that  they  were  the  weak- 
eft  part  of  the  army,  and  therefore  thrown 
into  the  laft  line.  But  he  fhould  have  told 
us  a  great  deal  more  concerning  them,  asf 
It  was  hy  bringing  them  up  into  the  firft 
Jine,  that  Manlius  gained  the  battle  he  af- 
terwards defcribes  ;  for  by  this  movement 
he  made  the  Latins  belieye  that  it  was 
his  Triarii,  whom  he  had  brought  up,  which 
made  them  advance  their  Triarii,  while 
Manlius  kept  his  in  referve,  and  by  that 
nieans  won  the  battle  *.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  dcfcription  given  ps  by  Polybiusi 
of  the  legion  is  fuU^  accurate,  and  clear  f  i 

*  Lib.  8.  cap.  10. 

t  It  is  contained  in  one  of  the  excerpts  from  the 
ftxih  book  of  his  hiftory,  p.  466.  of  Cafaubon's  edition. 
But  the  excerpt  is  not  full;  for  we  have  in  it  only  an 
account  of  the  number  of  the  legion,  the  divifions  ^ni, 
and  fubdivifions  of  it,  the  officers  fuperior  and  inferior^ 
and  their  manner  of  marching  and  encamping.  But  he 
fays  that  he  was  to  inform  us  alfo  of  their  wa^rmlti^ 
or,  order  of  battle^  (ibid.  p.  472.  lit.  E.)  This  however 
is  wanting }  but  it  is  pretty  well  fupplicd,  by  what  Li- 
rj  has  faid  upon  the  fubjcft  in  his  dcfcription  of  the 
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in  fljortj  it  Is  fucfa,  that  without  itj  atid  what 
he  has  told  us  in  other  places  of  the  Ro- 
toan  manner  of  fighting,  I,  for  my  part, 
lho\ild  have  known  very  little  of  that  art 
of  war,  in  which  they  excelled  all  the  world. 

The  next  paflage  I  (hall  quote,  is  from 
his  defcription  of  the  great  battle  of  Zama, 
which  decided  the  fate  of  Rome  and  Car- 
thage, and  put  an  end  to  the  fecond  Pu- 
nic war.    The  account  of  this  battle  he  has 
copied  from  Polybius,  as  indeed  of  all  the 
battles  in  this  Punic  war.     But  in  his  de- 
fcription of  this  battle  he  has  either  mif- 
underftood  Polybius,  or  expreffed  his  mean- 
ing very  ill  in  one  mod  material  particular^ 
upon  which  the  fate  of  the  battle  appears 
to  me  to  have  depended.     Polybius  tells 
us,  that  Scipio  ranged  the  haftati  and  princi'- 
pes  in  two  lines,  but  not  according  to  the 
ordinary  manni^r  of  the  Romans.     For  he 
did  not  place  the  manipuli  of  the  fecond 

legion,  and  which  is  by  much  the  beft  part  of  that  de- 
fcription. And  Polybius  himfelf,  in  his  account  above 
mentioned  of  the  battle  of  Zama,  has  explained  very 
Well  the  ordinary  form  of  their  battle,  by  telling  us  the 
changes  which  Scipio  nuidc  in  it  upon  that  occaiSon. 
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line  oppofitc  to  the  intervals  of  the .  firft, 
but  diredlly  behind  the  manipuli  of  the 
fiift  line,  fo  as  to  give  a  clear  paflage  to 
the  elephants.  This  is  raoft  clearly  «jc- 
preffeci  by  Polybius ;  but  obfervc  how  it  h 
rendered  by  Livy.     *  Non  confertas  autem 

•  cohortes  ante  fua  quamque  ligna  inftru- 

*  ebat,  fed  manipulos  aliquantum  inter  fc 

*  djftantes,  ut  eflet  fpatium  quo  elephantes 

•  hoftium  accepti,  nihil  ordines  turbarent  V 
Here-  there  appears  to  be  no  error  in  the 
text ;  but  what  the  fenfe  of  it  is  I  am  alto- 
gether at  a  lofs  to  find  out.  And  I  think 
I  may  venture  to  aflSrm,  that  the  military 
men  even  of  his  own  time  would  hardly 
have  guefled  what  he  meant.  One  error 
in  the  paflage  is  obvious,  that  he  fpeaks  of 
cohorts  as  a  divifion  of  the  legion  then  in 
ufe  among  the  Romans ;  whereas  it  is  cer- 
tain, from  Polybius's  account  of  the  legion, 
and  even  from  his  own,  which  I  have 
quoted,  that  no  fuch  divifion  was  then 
known.  AH  we  know  of  that  matter 
is,  that  the  legion  was  fo  divided  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Caefar,  but  how  long  before 
we  know  not. 

•  Lib.  30.  cap.  33% 
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What  makes  me  imagine  that  Livy  has 
mif^aken  altogether  the  meaning  of  Poljr- 
bius,  rather  than  expreffed  it  ill,  is,  that  in 
his  defcriptlon  of  another  famous  battle, 
'which  he  has  alfo  copied  from  Polybius, 
he  has  plainly  miftranilated  him  ;  and 
the  error  is  fo  capital,  that  it  makes  non- 
fenfe  of  the  whole  account  of  the  battle. 
The  battle  I  mean  is  the  famous  one  of 
Cynofcepbalai^  betwixt  Flaminius  the  Ro- 
man confui  and  Philip  King  of  Macedon, 
in  the  firft  Macedonian  war.  The  error 
18  where  Livy  tells  us,  that,  when  the  right 
wing  of  the  Macedonian  army,  where  Phi- 
lip commanded  in  perfon,  got  up  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  Philip  gave  this  order  to 
his  mea :  ^  Caetratos  et  Macedonium  pha- 

*  langen,  haflis  pofitls,  quarum  longitudo 

*  impedimento  erat,  gladiis  rem  gerere  ju* 

*  bet  *.'  Now,  from  Polybius's  defcription 
of  the  phalanx  fubjoined  to  his  account  of 
this  battle  f,  which  defcription  Livy  certain- 
ly ought  to  have  ftudied  and  underftood  be- 

•  Lib.  33.  cap.  8. 

f  lib.  17.  cap.  76a.  e^t.  Cafauboni. 
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fore  he  gave  an  account  of  thi$  Roman  battld 
with  that  phalanx,  it  evidently  appears  that 
^hefefpear8,  which  Livy  makes  the  Macedo- 
nians throw  away  as  ufelefe  on  account  of 
their  length,  were  no  other  than  thc/arijfac^ 
the   chief  weapon  of  the   phalanx,    and 
which  made  it  irrefiftible^  where  the  ground 
was  level  and  even,  and  it  was  oppofed  on* 
ly  in  front.     This  weapon  was  14  cubits 
long  J  and  every  man  of  the  16  in  depths 
of  which  the  phalanx  confided,  had  one 
of  them,  which  was  laid  over  the  fliouldcrs 
of  the  men  before  him  :  And  the  weapoa 
was  fo  ponderous  that  it  was  wielded  with 
both  hands.     A  fingle  fpear  of  this  kind 
mud  have  had  a  great  force  againft  any 
man  armed  with  lighter  and  fhorter  wea- 
pons ;  but,  by  the  dofenefs  of  the  men  in 
the  phalanx,  and  the  loofer  order  of  the 
Romans,  one  of  whom  was  by  that  means 
oppofed  to  two  Macedonians,  the  number  o£ 
fariiTae  that  each  Roman  had  to  encoun- 
ter, was,  according  to  Polybius*  calculation^ 
no  lefs  than  10.    So  that  he  had  this  wood 
of  fpears  to  cut  down  or  ^et  thro'  before 
he  could  reach  the  body  of  a  Macedonian 
with  his  fword,  which,  as  it  is  well  knowo^ 
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was  the  chief  weapon  of  the  Roman  fol- 
llier.  What  the  reft  of  the  armour  of  the 
Macedonian  phalanx  was,  Polybius  has 
not  told  us ;  but  Plutarch  has  fupplied 
that  defedt  in  his  life  of  Paul  us  ^qailius, 
wiiere,  defcribing  his  battle  with  Perfeus, 
lie  tells  us,  that  as  foon  as  the  Romans 
came  to  clofe  with  the  Macedonians,  by 
the  means  which  he  mentions,  there  was 
no  match :  For  the  Macedonians  had  no- 
thing that  could  avail  them  in  a  clofe  en-^ 
counter  except  little  fwords,  which  he  calls 
fy^tp^^icc^  and  light  targets,*  which  he  ex- 
prefles  by  the  diminutive  TrgArapia;  where- 
as the  Romans  had  ftrong  heavy  fwordsi 
againft  which  the  Macedonian  light  target 
was  no  defence  j  and,  in  place  of  that  tar- 
get, they  had  great  fhieldS  that  covered 
their  whole  body.  But  the  Macedonians, 
he  fays,  while  the  order  of  the  phalanx 
was  preferved,  and  they  at  liberty  to  ufe 
their  forijfae^  made  fuch  an  impreffion 
with  them,  that  neither  the  heavy  (hields 
pf  the  Romans  nor  their  coats  of  mail 
could  refift  them,  but  they  pierced  thro* 
all  into  their  bodies :  And  the  Macedo- 
nianSy  he  fays,  threvF  them  over  their  heads 
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upon  the  points  of  their  farijfae.  This 
defcription  of  the  battle  with  Perfeus  by 
Plutarch  is  the  more  to  be  trufted,  that  it 
is  evident.he  took  it  from  Polybius,  whom 
he  quotes  in  one  part  of  it.  And  it  is  the 
more  valuable,  that  the  book  of  Polybius, 
in  which  it  was  Contained,  is  now  entirely 
loft  :  And  it  makes  amends  to  us  for  the  ve- 
ry fhort  account  Plutarch  has  given  us,  in 
the  life  of  FkminiuSy  of  the  battle  oiCynof^ 
cepbalau 

From  this  account  of  the  armour  of  the 
Macedonians,  and  the  ftrength  of  their 
phalanx,  it  is  evident  that  the  order,  which 
liivy  makes  Philip  give  to  his  men,  was 
no  other  than  that  they  fliould  difarm 
themfelves.  Let  us  now  confider  the  words 
of  Polybius  to  which  Livy  has  given  fo  ex- 
traordinary a  meaning.  He  tells  us  that 
JPhilip  gave  order  to  the  right  wing  of  his 
phalanx,  where  he  commanded  himfelf,  to 
double  their  files.  Then  he  adds :  yevofj^evou 
iTg  TouTou,  xflti  rcov  TroMfJiiuv  ev  ^€p<rtv  ovrcov^ 
orois  (paXayynois  eS'o^  Trafxyyehfjict  xotTa- 
ficLXovai  Ta$  (rctpia&oLS^  eroLy^tv:  Where  you 
will  obferve  that  Livy  has  tranflated  xaxot- 
^olKqwi  ras  croiftjaas  pofitts  haftis^  that  is, 
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hiytng  dfide^  or  throwing  away  their /pears  i 
as  if  Polybius  had  faid,  fi-i^tiai  Tctt  aafiaaat^ 
(the  expreffion  which  he  ufes  when  he  de^* 
fcribes  the  rout  of  the  phalanx  in  this  bat- 
tle) :  And  he  adds,  what  Polybius  certainly 
never  thought  of,  that  the  Jariffae  were  tife- 
kfs  on  account  of  their  length ;  and  another 
thing  alfo,  that  was  very  far  from  the  mind 
of  Polybius,  viz.  that  Philip  ordered  them 
gladiis  rem  gerere^  ttiat  is,  to  fight  with 
daggers  and  light  targets  againft  the  heavy 
ftrong  fiords  of  the  Romans  and  their 
great  ibields« 

But  it  may  be  afked,  what  then  was  the 
meaning  of  the  order  given  by  Philip,  Ka- 
TajSaAAftir  Ta$  cotftaaa^.  This  Plutarch  Pfili 
explain  to  us  in  the  account  above  men- 
tioned, of  the  battle  with  Perfeus,  taken, 
as  1  have  faid,  from  the  fame  author.  It 
is  where,  fpeaking  of  -/Emilius  the  Roman 
general,  he  fays,  eifu  hxMitffttxxmfMmtc^iifmtrai 

«f*ff«(  vii90nfiMVog  K?it$Hffat^  *'w*«-r«yr«ff  vvs  iv^imf$^»vi 
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w«^Tiii«^^/8i5*»Ti{M*.     Here  you  will  ob- 
ferve  that  he  has  explained  moft  clearly  what 
Polybius   means   by   the    word  um^m^mxxmy 
by  ufing  another  word  in  place  of  it,  viz. 
HXifHf,  and  the  fadl  undoubtedly  was,  and 
I  think  mud  have  been,  that,  when  the 
phalanx  was  on  its  march,  each  foldier 
carried   his   pike  upright,   and  not  upon 
the  ihoulders  of  thofe  before  him ;  buC 
when  the  ftgnal  was  given  them .  to  en- 
gage, then  they  inclined  them  downwards, 
fo  as  to  be  upon  a  level  with  the  enemy  ^ 
And  then  ioxxzfarijae  were  over  the  Shoul- 
der of  each  man  in  the  firft  rank,  befides 
his  own,   according  to  the  account  that 
Polybius  has  given  of  their  order  of  bat- 
tle.    That  they  (hould  have  marched  ia 
this  manner,  is  abfolutely  incredible;  but, 
as  we  have  feen,  it  was  the  way  in  which 
they  fought ;  and,  when  they  gave  over 
fighting  and  furrenJered  themfelves  pri-. 
foners,  they  held  ftreight  up  their  farif- 
fae^  as  Polybius  tells  us  in  his  account  of 
this  battle,  (p.  761.)  and  which  Livy  haS' 

•  P.  265.  of  the  Paris  c4ition  ia  folio* 
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tranilated,  and  rightly  translated,  from  him, 
(lih.  33.  cap*  10).  And  Polybius  has  alfo 
obferved  the  diftindton  that  I  have  made^ 
betwixt  their  manner  of  marching  and  their 
battle  order;  for  he  has  told  us  that  the  left 
wing  of  the  phalanx  was  immediately  put 
into  diforder  by  the  Romans  }««  t#  T$tt  «y«. 

There  is  none  of  the  editors  of  Livy, 
that  has  taken  notice  of  this  error  of  Livy 
in  tranflating  Polybius,  except  the  laft  edi« 

*  In  Polybius's  dcfcription  of  the  great  battle  be- 
twixt Ptolemy  and  Antiochus  at  Raphia  in  Coclo-Syria, 
he  o(es  the  very  expreffion  that  he  ufes  in  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  this  battle  betwixt  Philip  and  Flaminius,  »i«t«- 

Mi  :i0^$fl$49  itnryAf.  Lib.  5.  p.  426.  Where  one  fhould 
think  it  was  iropofOble  to  miftake  the  meanings  as  the 
troops  there  are  defcribed  as  advancing  to  the  com- 
bat with  the  grcateft  alacrity.  Yet  a  tranflator  before 
Cafaubon,  one  PerotiuSy  has  miftaken  it,  and  has  tranf^ 
lated  it  as  Livy  has  done,  making  the  men  throw  away 
their  n^irrm  ;  but  then  he  has  added  what  makes  his 
mterpretation  much  more  natural  than  Livy's,  though 
it  be  the  direft  oppofite  of  the  text,  that  they  run 
away.  See  what  Cafaubon  has  faid  in  his  obfervations 
upon  the  former  tranOators  of  Polybiusj  contained  in 
(lis  preface  to  his  edition. 
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tor  Crevier ;  and  even  he  talks  fomewhalf 
doubtfully  of  it  r  And  the  only  proof  h« 
gives  of  it,  is  Polybius^s  defcription  of  the 
phalanx ;  v^hereas,  I  think  i  have  made 
it  evident,  both  from  other  paflages  of  Po^ 
lybius  and  from  Plutarch. 

If  all  Polybius  were  extant,  I  believ? 
many  more  inaccuracies  would  be  found 
in  Livy-8  tranflations  from  him,  as  1  think 
we  may  reafonably  conjefture  from  the 
paflages  I  have  mentioned,  and  particular-^ 
ly  the  laft,  wheie  the  error  is  fo  grofs,  as 
to  convince  me  that  we  cannot  ablplutely 
depend  ppon  what  the  Roman  authors  have 
tranflated  from  the  Greek,  much  lefs  upon 
what  they  have  cplleded  from  them.  And 
I  am  more  and  more  confirmed  in  aa 
opinion,  which  I  had  formed  long  ago, 
that  even  the  hiftorv  ot  the  |lpman$ 
themfelves  is  beft  learned  from^  the  Greek 
writers,  as  well  as  their  cuftoms  and  man- 
ners. So  that,  in  order  to  be  perfedHy 
acquainted  with  the  princeps  terrarum 
populus,  (a  mod  valuable  part  I  think  of 
the  hiftory  of  mankind,  as  they  certain- 
ly were  the  greateft  people  that  ever  ex* 
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ifted  in  arms  and  gorernment,  and  in 
the  variety  of  their  biftory  exhibit  to  us 
every  fcene  of  human  nature,  the  beft  and 
the  worft.  the  greateft  virtues  and  the 
grcateft  vices,  the  greateft  happincfs  and 
the  grcateft  mifery),  it  is  abfolutcly  necef- 
6ry  to  be  a  Greek  fcholar. 

As  to  the  obfcurity  of  Livy's  ftile,  of 
which  I  complain  fo  much,  it  muft  l4  e- 
vident  to  any  man  who  is  a  judge  of  wri- 
ting, and  wUl  taJce  the  trouble  to  compare 
bis  ftile  with  that  of  the  Halicarnaffian 
who  writes  upon  the  fame  fubjea,  and  of 
whom  I  propofe  to  fpeak  m  this  book,  or 
with  that  of  his  countryman  Julius  Caefar 
of  whom  I  ihall  fpeak  in  the  next  chapter! 

But  although  I  cannot  praife  the  rbeto- 
ncaljiile  of  Livy  any  more  than  that  of  his 
narrative,  I  fhould  not  do  him  juftice  if  I 
did  not  ackowledge  that  the  matter  oi  his 
fpeeches  is  admirable  j  nor  do  I  know  any 
better  common  place  book  for  argument,  on 

every  politicalfubje(a:AndthereforeIthinfc 
his  fpeeches  fhould  be  diligently  ftudied  by 
all  our  parliamentary  fpeakers,  not  for  the 
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ilile^  which  I  wottld  not  have  them  imi*- 
tate,  but  for  the  matter :  For,  as  to  the 
ftile,  I  cannot  help  faying^  though  I  know 
that  many  will  think  the  o[union  fiogular^ 
that,  when  I  compare  it  with  the  ftile  of 
Herodotus,  or  Dionyfius  the  Halicarnaflian 
in  Greek,  or  of  Julius  Gaefar  in  Latin,  it 
appears  to  me  the  work  of  a  Sophifter, 
who  beftows  more  labour  upon  words  than 
upon  things.  This  may  be  excufed  in  a 
fdipol  of  declamation  upon  fiditious  fub- 
yc&s  J  but  where  the  fubjedl  is,  fuch  as 
Livy's,  the  hiftory  of  a  great,  people,  if 
the  corapofuion  appear  to  be  overlabour* 
ed,  it  very  much  offends  a  judicious  read* 
er :  And  with  very  good  rcafon,  becaufe 
omameiits  of  that  kind,  if  thej  Jlick  out^ 
land  as  Petronius  very  well  exprefles  it, 
ixtra  ct^pus  oratimis  eminent^  muft  divert 
his  attention  from  the  matter.  The  worft 
fault  in  ftile,  as  I  have  elfcwhere  obfer- 
vfd,  is  to  labour  to  write  ill.  And  I  am 
afraid  that  is  the  cafe  of  Livy  in  many 
pafiages,  where  hisfliort,  fmart,  pointed  fen- 
tences,  the  vtbrantesftntentiolae  of  Petroni- 
us, muft  have  coft  him  a  great  deal  of 
pains. 
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As  from  what  I  have  written  at  fuch 
length  upon  this  author,  it  appears  that  I 
have  been  pretty  much  converfant  with 
him,  I  will  fubjoin  by  way  of  note  fome 
obfervations  that  have  occurred  to  me  up- 
on his  text  as  it  (lands  in  the  printed  edi- 
tions *. 


*  Livji  lib.  9  cap.  15.  Gens  dubiae  ad  id  voluntas 
its?  \&  not  that  a  Grectfm  ?  ad  id  for  m  r*it — that  is, 
to  this  time.  Upon  this  pafTage  Crevier  has  not  thought 
k  worth  his  while  to  beftow  any  note. 

In  the  end  of  the  preceding  paragraph  the  reading 
in  Crevier  is  thus  :  ^in  duces  Jicut  ieUi,  iia  injaiiaiilis 
fufpRcnfaturosfuiJJe.  I  fay  the  reading  fhould  be  infi' 
tiaUles,    No  note  of  Crevier  here  neither. 

In  the  nth  chapter  of  the  fame  book,  about  the 
middle  of  it,  it  is  printed,  Pacemftbi  habeat  ^fcilicet /o* 
fidus  RimtanusJ,  legiones  capias  viBori  rejlituat.  Gronovius 
would  correal  this,  and  read  pacem  ne  habeat :  but  I  fay 
the  fenfc  is  mudi  better  as  it  is.    And  the  meaning  is  : 

•  Let  the  Romans  do  with  the  peace  what  they  will, 
«  ratify  it  or  not  as  they  pleafe  ;  but  let  them  reftore 
'  to  us  the  legions,  which  we  once  conquered  and  had 

*  in  our  power.*  It  appears  from  a  note  of  Crevier  up- 
on this  paflage,  th^t  neither  he  nor  Gronovius  under- 
ftood  it.  He  has  no  note  at  all  upon  the  exprelSon 
in  the  fentence  that  follows,  (%f7{/;/f  erat^  which,  I  doubt^ 
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he  did  not  underftand  to  be  tlie  fame  with  digmtm  effk, 
the  common  Latin  exprelQion:  Whereas  dignum  erai 
is  a  Greek  idiom ;  for  the  Greeks  would  fay  «(m»  «tf 
vvf  with  the  verb  ia  the  imperficA  of  the  indicative. 
But  that  imperfeA  is  alfb  ofed  in  Latin^  as  where  Yir- 
gil  fays^  (peaking  of  a  tree  in  Media^  *       c 

Ipfa  ingens  arbor,  faciemque  fimillima  laoro ; 
»'£ty  fi  non  aliam  late  jaAaret  odcMrem, 
Laurus  erat.  ■  Geor.  2.  v.  131. 

It  is  very'tme  that  this  ezpreflion  is  obfcore  in  the  La« 
tin  for  want  of  the  potential  particle  Vf ;  but  that  was 
a  defeA  in  their  language,  which  the  Romans  could 
not  help.  But  I  think  that  was  a  reafon  why  they 
fliould  have  uied,  in  fuch  expreiHons,  the  common  i- 
diom  of  their  own  language  rather  than  the  Greek 
idiom. 

lib.  10.  cap.  z6.  Fabius  Maximus,  in  his  fpeech  to 
the  people  concerning  a  coadjutor  to  him  in  the  war 
againft  the  Etrurians,  fays,  <  Caeterum  fijibi  adjuto^ 
<  rem  belli  foctumque  inherit  darent^  quonam  modafe  obK* 
•  vi/ci  P.  Decii  confulis^  per  tot  collegia  epcperti^  poffe  f 
Where  we  may  obfcrve,  firft  a  very  fine  imitation  of 
what  Diomede  in  Homer  fays,  when  it  was  propofed 
to  him  to  chufe  an  aflbciate  in  his  night  expedition  ; 

In  the  fecond  place,  the  meaning  of  the  word  collegia 
there  is  certainly  extraordinary,  and  might  have  been 
taken  notice  of  by  Crcvicr.    It  denotes  not  what  we 
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call  colleges t  but  what  wc  would  call  colleague/hips j  that 
is,  offices  in  which  before  they  had  been  colleagues,  of 
which  there  were  fome,  as  appears  from  the  preceding 
part  of  the  hillbry.  Upon  this  paflage  Crevier  fays 
not  a  word.  There  is  a  paflage  in  the  end  of  the  fame 
chapter,  where  Crevier  rejefts  an  emendation  of  Gro- 
novius,  but  does  not  make  one  himfelf,  which  I  think 
is  as  eafiiy  made  as  it  is  ncceflary.  It  is  where  Livy 
fays,  that  both  the  confuls  went  to  this  Etrurian  war, 
cum  quaiuor  iegtonibus  ei  magtio  equitatu  Romano^  Campa* 
ntfque  mille  eqmtihus^  deUB'ts  ad  id  betlufn^  mijjlsy  etfocio^ 
rum  nomlnifque  Latitti  tnajore  exercitu  quam  Romania 
Where  I  think  we  fhould  read,  in  jilace  of  Romdm^  Ro' 
manorum ;  or  otherwiie  there  muft  be  an  cllipiis  fup- 
pofed,  and  wc  muft  underftand  confecerant  or  emijerant  5 
but  I  would  rather  chufe  the  correction,  becauic  I  think 
the  clJipfis  too  violent. 


VoL.V*  «L 
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CHAP.        II. 


Of  Julius  Caefar^s  Commentaries. "---The  fub^ 
jeSl  of  them  of  great  importance. — The 
char  after  of  the  Man. — His  military  ac- 
tions^  the  greateji  that  ever  'were.— 
The  file  of  his  Gommentartes,  the  bef 
hiftorical  file  among  the  Romans; — nvon» 
derful  confidering  hoiv  hafily  it  muft  have 
been  written  amid/l  fuch  great  occupa^ 
tion. 

I  SHOULD  think  what  I  have  faid  ia 
the  preceding  chapter,  upon  the  fubjedt 
of  the  Latin  hiftorians,  very  imperfedl, 
if  1  did  not  add  fomething  concerning  Ju- 
lius Caefar,  the  beft  of  them  all  in  my  opi- 
nion in  point  of  ftile ;  and,  for  the  fubjeft 
of  his  hiftory,  tho*  it  take  in  but  a  fmall 
extent  of  time,  and  be  not  the  hiftory  of  a 
nation  or  kingdom,  it  contains  events  of 
fuch  importance,  and  is  treated  by  the  au« 
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thor  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  may  be  rec- 
koned among  the  firft  hiftorians  of  antiqui- 
ty; for  his  Commentaries  contain  an  account 
of  the  greateft  military  operations  that  are 
to  be  found  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind.  He 
was  at  the  head  of  the  nobleft  army,  in  my 
opinion,  that  has  been  fince  the  heroic  ages, 
and  more  attached  to  him  than  I  believe 
ever  any  army  was  to  a  general :  And  I 
think  with  good  reafon  j  for  he  was  pof- 
feiTed  of  all  the  qualities  that  could  gain 
the  hearts  of  men.  He  was  brave,  magna- 
nimous, moft  liberal  in  rewarding  merit, 
and  at  the  fame  time  of  a  moft  merciful 
and  forgiving  difpofition.  Although  there 
never  was  a  general  that  fliowed  more  con- 
dua,  by  which  he  fometimes  conquered 
without  fighting,  as  in  his  war  againft  A- 
franius  and  Petreius,  Pompey's  generals  in 
Spain,  yet  he  afcribes  the  moft  of  his  vic- 
tories to  the  valour  of  his  foldiers  j  and 
generally  concludes  the  defcription  of  his 
battles  by  telling  us  that  the  enemies  diu^ 
tins  "uirtuti  noftrorum  militum  rejifiere  non 
potuerunt.  And  in  one  of  his  greateft  bat- 
tles, that  with  Arioviftus,  he  gives  a  great 
ihare  of  the  glory  of  the  vidtory  to  the 
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prefence  of  mind  and  good  condudi  of 
one  of  his  officers,  young  Craffiis,  who 
gave  the  fignal  to  the  body  of  refervc 
to  advance  and  fypport  one  of  his  wings, 
which  was  overpowered  by  the  niultitude 
of  the  enemy,  and  was  beginning  to  give 
ground.  In  fhort,  he  was  fo  beloved  by 
his  officers  and  foldiers,  that,  when  they 
happened  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies, fome  of  theni  rather  than  ferve  a- 
gainft  him  chofe  to  be  put  to  death  *. 

The  martial  exploits  of  Julius  may  he 
praifed  in  the  fame  way  that  Neftor  praifes 
the  heroes  that  lived  before  him  :  *  They 

*  were  the  braveft  of  men,*  fays  Neftor, 

•  and  fought  with  the  braveft  of  men  f. 
For  Julips  had  not  to  deal  with  enemies 
fuch  as  fome  generals  of  late  had  to  deal 
with^  whom  to  conquer  would  have  beeti 
no  glory,  tho'  to  be  conquered  by^  theax 

♦  Dc  BcUo  Africano,  cap.  44.  ct  fcq. 

Iliad  I.  V,  z66* 
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was  the    greateft    difgrace ;    but  h^  had 
for  adverfaries  a  great  nation,  who  at  that 
time  excelled  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
in  the  glory  of  arms,  as  the  Romans  them- 
felves  confefled*,  and  of  whom,  for  that  reap- 
fon  they  were  more  afraid  than  of  any  o- 
ther  nation  j  I  mean  the  Gauls;-— alfo  the 
Helvetii,  who,  for  the  love  of  glory  and 
ofconqueft,  did,  what  I  believe  no  other 
nation  did  fince  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
left  their  whole  country,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  deftroying  their  towns  to  the 
number  of  t'welve^  villages  to  the  number 
oi  four  hundred^  and  all  other  houfes  be- 
fides,  in  (hort,  every  thing  they  could  not 
cairy  with  them,  even  the  corn  that  they  did 
nottake  with  them, in  order  to  conquer  Gaul, 
and  make  a  fettlement  in  fome  of  its  fertile 
provinces  f*     Thefe  I  think  he  could  not 
have  conquered,  his  army  not  being  either 
fo  numerous,  or  fo  well  formed  and  difcipli- 
ned  when   he  fought  with  them  as  it  was 
afterwards*  if  it  had  not  been  for  verj- 


^  Gicero,  Yrho  was  a  cotcmporary  of  Julius  Caeftr^ 
makes  this  confeffion.     Sec  p.  9.  of  this  voUmic 

•j-  Cacfar,     Dt  BeUo  Gallico^  lib.  i,  cap.  5. 
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good  conduA  on  his  part,  by  whidi  he  de- 
itroyed  one  fourth  of  the  Hchrctii  before 
he  came  to  an  engagement  with  them  *^  and 
great  rafhnefs  and  fooli(h  confidence  on 
dieir  party  which  niade  them  attack  him 
with  all  the  advantages  of  ground.  Then 
he  fought  alfo  with  a  people  ftill  more 
fierce  and  warlike  than  the  Gauls,  or  even 
the  Helvetii,  I  mean  the  Germans  ;  and, 
having  overcome  them  in  a  great  battle^ 
drove  them  out  of  Gaul,  and  followed 
them  even  to  their  own  country,  being  the 
firfl  of  the  Romans  that  crofled  the  Rhine. 
And,  laft  of  all,  he  fought  with  his  own 
countrymen  the  Romans,  then  the  greateft 
people  in  the  world,  with  one  of  the  great- 
eft  generals  at  their  head  they  ever  produ* 
ced,  I  mean  Porapey,  who  was  fupported 
by  all  the  authority  of  their  ftate,  and  ail 
the  forms  of  their  government ;  and  who, 
befides  a  very  great  army,  which  he  com- 
manded himfelf  in  Thcflaly,  very  much 
more  numerous  than  the  army  of  Julius, 
had  a  veteran  army  commanded  by  his 
Lieutenants,  with  which  he  occupied  the 
province  of  Spain  j  and  over  and  above  aU 

^  Cat&r.  lib,  i.  Di  Bilh  G(tHico,  cap^  i^. 
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this,  had  the  abfolute  command  of  the  fea^ 
which  he  covered  with  hia  (hips. 

I  know  it  will  be  faid  In  anfwer  to  all 
this  praife  which  I  have  beftowcd  on  Ju- 
Hus,  that  he  overturned  the  conftitution, 
and  deftroyed  the  liberties  of  his  country. 
This  indeed  I  (hould  think  a  great  charge, 
if  it  could  be  proved  to  my  fatisfadion, 
that  the  Romans  were  at  that  time  capable 
of  liberty,  and  fit  to  govern  themfelves,  or 
that  It  was  not  the  greateft  good  fortune 
which  could  befall  them  to  have  fuch  a 
mafier  as  Julius.  For  my  part,  J  believe 
it  was  true  what  he  faid,  that  the  common* 
wealth  at  that  time  was  nothing  but  a 
name  without  a  fubftance*.     But  if  it  had 

*  SoetonioSy  in  Vita  Caefaris^  cap.  78.  His  words 
tfe,  NUhI  ijjk  rempuhHcan^  mppeliiOionem  wodoyjine  corp^ 
ft  Hjpkie^  Nor  was  dus  the  opioion  of  Julius  odIj^ 
but  alio  of  Cicero,  who  was  of  the  contrary  party ;  for 
in  his  epiftles  to  Atticus,  where  he  fpeaks  his  fentiments 
of  the  ftate  of  the  republic  more  freely  than  any  where 
dfe,  he  thus  exprcfles  himfelf :  Amifimus^  mi  Pamponig 
mnmm  non  modofuccmm  ac  faHgmmmyfid  etiam  cohrem  it 
Jpeaem  priJHnam  civitatis.  Nulla  eft  refpuHica^  in  qu0 
dekBer^  in  qua  acquiifcam*  ■         ■  Lit>»  4.  £p.  17. 
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been  otherwlfc,  I  think  he  was  not  only 
provoked  to  do  wh^at  he  did,  but  it  was  in 
felf  defence  ;  for  he  muft  have  been  ruin* 
ed  and  undone  by  the  violence  and  inju- 
fllce  of  his  enemies,  if  he  had  not  fought 
protedion  from  his  army.  This  was  what 
ht  himfelf  faid  in  the  field  of  battle  of 
Pharfalia,  when  he  faw  fo  many  of  the 
Romans  lying  dead.   *  Hoc  voluerunt :  tan-^ 

*  tis  rebus  gejlis^  C.  Caefar  condemnatus  ef- 

•  fem^  nlft  ab  excrcitu  auxilium  petvjftm  *.* 

Such  was  the  man  whofe  anions  ar6 
related  in  thefe  commentaries.  The  fub- 
jed  of  ihem  muft  be  acknowledged  to 
be  great  and  noble  t  And,  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  treating  it,  there  is  no  author  ex* 
ceeds  him.  His  defcnptions  of  battles  and 
other  military  operations  are  fuch,  that  he  is 
equalled  by  none  unlefs  perhaps  by  Polybius. 
And  even  him  he  exceeds  in  explaining 
the  councils  by  which  they  were  conduct- 
ed :  Nor  need  we  wonder  at  that,  as  they 
were  his  own  councils  ;  tho',  to  explain 
even  them  as  he  has  done,  is  no  commoa 

♦  Suetonius,  in  Vita  Cae/arU,  cap.  30. 
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BMrit  in  an  hiftorian^  as  Hirtius  has  well 
obferved  in  his  preface  to  the  eighth  boolc 
of  the  Gallic  wan 

Long  fpeeches  in  memoirs  would  have 
been  improper  ;  but  he  has  fhort  ones,  a$ 
many  as  are  proper,  and  thefe  exceeding* 
I7  wdl  compofed,  all  of  them  full  of  ienfe 
and  matter,  without  the  affedation  of  any 
ornament  of  word?.  And  what  he  has  gi-^ 
ven  us,  by  way  of  digreffioh,  upon  the  fub- 
jeft  of  the  manners  of  the  Gauls  and  Ger- 
mans, is  very  much  to  the  purpofe,  and  is 
extremely  inftrudtive,  being  the  account, 
the  raoft  to  be  depended  upon,  of  the  man- 
ners of  thofe  two  gr^at  nations  at  that  time« 

As  to  the  ftile  of  thefe  commentaries,  I 
think  I  need  fay  nothing  of  it  after  the  eu- 
logium  that  Cicero  has  beftowed  on  it  \ 


•  Cicero  de  Claris  Oratoribus^  cap.  75  \  Whcrc^ 
fpeaking  of  Caefar's  Commentaries,  he  (ays,  That  they 
are,  <  nu(U^  reBi^  et  venufli^  omm  cmatu  orationis,  tanquam 
(  vejie^  ditraflo.*  Here  ;s  a  character  of  ftile,  which  I 
think  is  the  juft  reverie  of  the  ftile  of  Livy  and  Taci* 
tus.  Cicero  feems  to  compare  it  to  a  fine  naked  Gceejp 

Vol.  V.  h  ^ 
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which  is  to  be  the  more  regarded,  for  two 
reafoM :  Fir^^  That  Cicero  did  not  like 
the  man,  being  of  the  oppofite  party  in 
in  the  ftate  ;  and,  idly^  Becaufe  the  ftilc 

ftatue,  which,  all  Connoiflcurs  agree,  could  not  be  im- 
proved by  any  drefs,  but'on  the  contrary  disfigured. 
He  adds  :  *  Nikii  enim  eft  in  hiftoria^  pura  ft  illt^ri  bre^ 
*  vitate  dulc'ms,*  Now  the  brevity  of  Livy  and  Taci^ 
tus  is  neither  pure  nor  perfpiciious.  See  what  I  have 
further  faid  of  Julius  Caefar's  ftile,  in  vol.  3.  cap.  20, 
p  383- 

There  are  fome,  I  know,  pretending  to  be  critics,  who 
are  offended  with  the  repetition  of  words  in  thcfe  Com- 
mentaries, particularly  with  the  repetition  of  the  noun 
with  the  relative^  which  is  very  frequent  in  Caefar : 
But  it  gives,  I  think,  a  great  perfpicuity  to  the  ftile ;  and . 
I  have  obfcrvcd,  for  want  of  it,  ambiguities  both  in  La- 
tin and  Englifh.  Such  critics  find  fault  alfo  with  the 
fame  word  occurring  at  the  diftance  perhaps  of  two 
or  three  lines  :  But,  for  my  part,  I  approve  more  of 
that  than  of  a  ftudied  and  affefted  change  of  the  word» 
which,  I  know,  fome  writers  labour  very  much,  tho^^ 
I  think  it  is  what  Terence  calls  ohfcura  diligentia.  I 
have  heard  of  a  Frenchman,  who  acknowledged  that 
the  matter  of  Caefar*s  Commentaries  was  very  fine  : 
^  But,'  fays  he,  if  I  had  been  to  write  them,  thtJKle 
«  would  have  been  very  different :'  And  I  am  perfu*. 
ded  it  would  have  been  fo ;  and  it  is  likely  would  have 
been  more  approved  by  our  reviewers  and  fuch  critics 
51s  I  have  b^cn  mentioning. 
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of  them  is  very  different  from  Cicero*fll 
own  ftile,  which  \va8  difliked,  as  is  well 
known,   by  feveral  of  his  own  cotempora- 
rieSy  as  not  altogether  chafte  and  Attick^ 
but  having  a  good  deal  of  Afiatic  tumor. 
I  (hall  therefore  only  lay  onfe  thing  more 
in  comitiendation   of  Caefar's  ftile,  thatj 
if  it  be  the  greateft  praife,  as  I  think  it 
is,  of  a  ftile,  to  draw  your  attention  to 
Things  more  than  to  Words,  there  is  no 
ftile  in  that  refpedl  preferable  to  the  ftile 
of  thefc  Commentaries.      When   you  (it 
down  to  read  them,  you  attend  fo  little  to 
the  M^ordSj  and  zre  fo  drawn  on  by  the 
matter j  that  you  ddnt  know  where  to  ftop : 
Which  I  myfelf  experienced  upon  this  oc- 
ca(ion  ;  for^  having  begun   to  read  them, 
that  I  might  give  a  better  account  of  the 
ftile  of  them,  1  was  fo  carried  on  by  th« 
matter  that  I  could  not  (lop  till  I  had  read 
them  almoil  all  ever,  tho'  I  had  done  (b 
feveral  times  before,  being  the  (irft  book 
of  Latin  that  was  put  into  my  hands,  and 
a  book  that  I  always  admired. 

What  Hirtius  fays  of  him,  in  his  very 
elegant  preface  to  the  eighth  book  of  the 
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Gallic  war^  is  I  think  remarkable.     •  O- 

•  thers/  fays  he,   *  know  how  well  they 

*  arc  written,  but  I  know  how  quickly.* 
And  indeed,  when  I  confider  what  a 
wonderful  deal  of  bufinefs  he  carried  on, 
civil  as  well  as  military,  I  am  perfuaded 
that  his  Commentaries  were  little* more 
than  an  extempory  performance.  Nor 
will  this  appear  incredible  to  thofe  who 
confider  the  wonderful  acutends  and  com- 
prehenfion  of  his  mind.  He  didated,  as 
Pliny  informs  us  ^,  to  four  at  a  time,  and, 
when  he  was  doing  nothing  elfe,  to  feven« 
And  even  when  he  was  riding  he  could 
didbite  to  two  or  more,  as  Plutarch,  in  his 
life,  informs  us  f .  A  man  therefore  who 
was  (o  much  a  man  of  bufinefs,  and  capa- 
l>le  of  doing  fo  many  things  at  the  fame 
time,  might  write  Commentaries  of  his  own 
adions  as  well  as  he  has  written,  and  as 
baftily,  in  the  midft  of  the  greatefl  occu* 
pations. 

*  Lib*  7.  cap*  15. 
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CHAP.       III. 


Of  the  Roman  hijlorics  of  the  Halicamqffum 
and  Poljfbius^ — if  they  bad  not  been  pre^ 
ferved  to  us^  the  Roman  empire  would 
have  appeared  to  have  been  the  nvork  of 
chance^  not  of  nvtfdom  and  virtue.'^ And 
jirft  of  Dionjffius. — He  as  njuell  prepared 
for  writing  Bis  hiftory  as  any  man  could 
be ;— learned  the  Latin  language  for  that 
purpofe ; — his  account  of  that  language. 
—Thefrfl  book  of  the  Halicamqffian^  the 
beji  piece  of  archeology  extant. — The  au^ 
thorns  diligence  in  colleiiingfromfo  many 
different  authors  Greek  and  Latin. — Of 
the  Aborigines, — the  Latins,— -jh^/  Ro- 
mans , — all  the  fame  peopk  under  d^e^ 
rent  names^  nnd  originally  from  Arcadia. 
— The  Pclafgi  alfo^ — and  the  colony  that 
came  with  Evander^  likewifefrom  that 
country. -^^f  thofe  that  came  with  Her^ 
cules  ; — an  account  of  that  bero.^'^The 
fxth  and  Iqfi  migration  into  Latiumfrom 
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GreecCy  nvas  that  of  the  Trojans  under  the 
conduB  of  Mneas. — The  Trojans  alfo  o- 
rigtnally  from  Arcadia.-^Of  the  genealo^ 
gy  of  jEneas.'-^Bis  voyage  from  Troy  to 
Latium  very  vuell  traced  by  our  author  ; 
— -proved  by  the  univerfal  belief  of  the 
people  <f  Rome^  and  50  Trojan  families 

Jfili  exifiifig  ^when  our  author  ^rofe. — 
The  Romans^  mixed  as  they  'were  of  dif^ 

ferent  colonies^  all  originally  Greeks.'^So 
noble  a  defcent  given  to  them  by  Diofty^ 

JiuSy  makes  his  hifhry  credibk.-^Livy^s 
Mcount  xf  the  Romans^  compared  with 
that  of  the  Halic^rnaffian  :*-^For  any  ihing 
Livy  hasfaidy  they  might  have  been  all  or  i^ 
ginalfy  barbarians y  fugitives y  afkljlaves^ 
^-^ome  ofthem^  according  to  his  account^ 
^vere  really  Jlaves.'^The  nobleji  defcent 
not  fufficient^  without  good  education^ 
lawsy  and  in/Htutims. — The  Romans 
br^d  as  well  as  bom  to  be  mqfttrs  of  the 
world. — Of  the  inftitntions  of  Romulus. 
—I  ft,  Ihe  Patronhge  and  Clientfhip  he 
introduced. — The  happy  confequeHces  of 
this  infiitution. — ^Next,  The  form  of  go^ 
vertment  infituted  by  Romulus  ;  not-  fa 
democratical  as  it  became  in  after  fimes^ 
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but  nvell  mixed  and  poi/^d ; — the  moft 
ontient  and  bffi  of  all  governments. — ^he 
bejt  of  all  Romulus^ s  injtitutions  ivat  the 
family-government  J  which  he  eftahlifhed^ 
— ^his  the  chief  caufe  of  the  Roman  gran- 
deur.— I'he  happy  confequences  of  it : — 
Vainly  attempted  by  other  nations^  even  by 
the  Spartmu. — Livy  mentions  but  one  of 
Jtomulus's  fevcn  injlitutions^  and  that 
very  fhortly. — Of  the  religious  znfiitu^ 
tions  of  Romulus.'-^The  /late  of  religion 
\n  Latium  in  his  time ;— -a  good fy ft  em  of 
Tbet/in^  ^without  the  mixture  of  tbofc 
impious  fables^  which  difgraced  the  Greek 
religion  in  the  days  of  our  author.-^This 
pure  rcHgion  nqt  introduced  by  Romulus^ 
but  imported  by  the  Greek  colonies  that 
had  fettled  in  Latium  before  his  time. 
— Romulus  in/lituted  religious  feftivcls^ 
andfacrifces^  and  many  priefthoods  .—Li" 
vy  not  more  full  upon  the  religious  infti^ 
futians  of  Romulus  them  upon  the  civil ; 
— wonderful  that  hejhould  have  faidfo 
little  of  fo  great  a  King  and  the  founder 
of  Rome  ; — one  of  the  great  eft  men  that 
fver  exifted; — an  altar  ereBed  to  him  by 
fin  Italian  in  later  times. — Livy  fuller 
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upon  the  religious  injlitutions  of  Numa  ; 
— te/  not  fo  full  and  diflinii  as  the  Hali-- 
carnajftan  ;^^omits  one  of  the  civil  infti^ 
tutions  of  Numa  of  great  importance."^ 
t)ionyftus^  a  mofi  religious  hiforian^  but 
not  fuperHitious^  becaufe  he  believes  in 
demons  and  extraordinary  interpofitions  of 
divi7iity.'-^The  people  of  Rome^  the  mofl 
religious  people  in  the  world; — more  reli'- 
gious  than  the  Greeks  or  Egyptians ; — 
lived  with  their  Gods^  and  tfinfulted 
them  upon  all  occajtons  public  and  private. 
^^The  wonderful  effeSl  that  thir  nmft 
have  had  upon  their  lives  and  manners. 
^-■^In  their  degenerate  flate  they  negleSled 
religion.— This  a  certain  proof  of  degene^ 
racy  in  all  nations. "-^Apology  of  the  au* 
thorfor  infiflingfo  much  upon  the  fubjcd 
tf  the  HalicamaJftaiC s  hi/lory  in  a  work 
which  profejfes  only  to  treat  of  ftile. — 
Of  the  Stile  of  the  Halicamqjjiari s  hifio^ 
.  ry ; — the  greatef  beauty  both  in  the  nar^ 
rative  and  rhetorical  part  of  it  \—notfo 
figured  as  thefiile  of  Thucydides^  norfo 
plain  as  that  of  Xenophon^^^His  fpeeches 
alljpeeches  of  bi^nefsj—4ieither  Sophifli^ 
cal  nor  declamatory. ^^P hotius' s  judgment 
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of  the  Halicarnajjiaii  s  fiile^  ill  founded;-^ 
no  obfcurity  or  perplexity  in  his  Jlile^  ex^ 
cept  where  the  MS.  is -faulty. — 0/  the 
Halicarnqfficad s  critical  nvorks  j — a  rww 
edition  both  of  tbefc  and  of  his  hijlory^  re^ 
commended  to  the  Scholars  of  Oxford.'-^ 
Faults  in  the  prefent  edition  that  may  bf 
corKc£ied\ — one  of  them  mentioned. 


I  COME  now  to  fpeak  of  two  Greek  hi- 
ftoriaris  of  Romaix  affairs,  (and  I  (hall 
mention  ho  more,  neither  Greek  nor  La- 
tin), Dionyfius  the  Halicarnaflian  and  Po- 
lybius.  Without  thefe  two,  tho'  every 
other  Greek  or  Roman  writer  upon  the 
fubjeA  of  Rome  had  come  down  to  us 
entire,  I  fhould  have  been  difpofed  to 
think,  as  many  of  the  Greeks  did  at  the 
time  the  Halicarnaffian  wrote  *,  that  this 
great  empire  of  Rome  was  either  the  work 
of  mere  chance,  or  rather,  as  I  believe 
that  nothing  in  the  univerfe  is  produced 
in  that  way,  of  a  fupernatural  and  mi- 
raculous interpofuion  of  the  divine  provi- 

*  Dionyf.  lib*  i.  cap.  4.  ct  5, 

Vol.  V.  M 
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dcncc.  But,  from  the  ftudy  of  thefe  two 
authors,  I  have  learned  that  their  govern- 
menty  their  inftitutions  religious  and  civil, 
their  military  art,  in  which  they  exceeded 
all  nations  that  are,  were,  or,  I  believe,  ever 
'will  be;— and,  laftly  their  manners,  with- 
out which  no  people  can  be  great,  good, 
or  happy,  were  fuch,  that  I  no  longer  won- 
der they  fliould  become  the  greateft  people 
in  the  world,  efpecially  when  I  contider 
how  inferior  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  were  to  them  in  thefe  refpedls  i^t 
the  time  they  rofe  to  univerfal  empire, 

I  will  begin  with  the  Halicarnaffiang 
who,  I  think,  was  as  well  prepared  for  the 
great  work  of  hiftory  he  undertook  as  any 
man  could  well  be.  For  he  tells  us  in  his 
preface,  that  he  was  two  and  twenty  years 
in  Rome  preparing  materials  for  his  hifto- 
ry, during  which  time  he  learned  the  La- 
tin dialed  of  the  Greek,  which  he  fays 
was  for  the  greater  part  ^olic  *  j  and,  af- 

•  Dionyf.  lib.  i.  in  fine.  Where  he  fays  that  all 
that  the  Reman  language  had  fuffered  by  the  mixture 
of  fo  many  people  with  them,  was,  r«  fin^  v»ri  ^Uyyi^ 
•^iaiTTHf. — Here  I  think  the  Halicamaflian  does  full  ja« 
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ter  having  converfed  with  the  moft  learned 
in  Rome  upon  the  fubjedt  of  their  hiftory, 
ancj  got  all  the  information  he  could  from 
them^  and  from  the  antient  Roman  hifto- 
rians  he  mentions,  fuch  as  Porcius  Cato^ 
Fabius  Maximus,  Valerius  AntiaS|  and  o* 
ther  refpe^able  authors,  he  then,  and  not 
till  then,  began  his  work  *.  And  it  ap- 
pears, that  he  not  only  confulted  authors^ 
and  the  learned  men  then  living,  but  alfo 
records,  fuch  as  the  tables  qf  the  cenfors 

ftice  to  the  Roman  language,  and  more  than  juflice  ^ 
for,  tho'  I  do  not  believe  that  there  was  a  great  mix« 
ture  of  barbarous  words  in  u,  and  tho'  I  be  perfuaded 
that  it  was  a  dialed  of  Greek>  having  more  of  the  JEo^ 
lie,  as  the  HalicarnaiSan  tells  us,  than  of  any  other,  yet 
I  hold  it  to  have  been  a  very  antient  diale6l,  (probably 
brought  into  Latium  by  (Enotrus  and  his  Arcadians^ 
1 7  generations  before  the  Trojan  war),  which  came 
off"  from  the  parent  language  before  it  was  completely 
formed.  This,  I  think,  is  evident  from  its  want  of 
one  of  the  parts  of  fpeech,  and  that  a  mod  material 
part,  I  mean  the  article^  and  from  its  deficiency  in  that 
grcatcft  art  of  language, ^^5/o;7,  This  deficiency  is  fo  , 
great,  that,  befides  its  want  of  feveral  tenfes  which  the 
Greeks  have,  it  has  no  prefent  participle  paflive,  nor 
paft  participle  aftjvc.  See  what  I  have  further  faid  of 
the  defe£ls  of  the  Latin  language  in  the  preceding 
vol.  lib.  I,  chap.  9.  &  10. 

♦  Dionyf.  lib.  i.  cap.  7.  ct  74. 
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prcferved  in  the  feveral  families  who   had 
enjoyed  the  honour  of  that  office. 

His  firft  book  I  think  the  moft  curious 
book  of  archeology  that  is  extant ;  and  the 
fads  as  well  attefted  as  we  can  expedi  fads 
fo  antient  to  be.  The  account  he  there 
gives  of  the  antient  inhabitants  of  Italy 
makes,  I  think,  no  inconfiderable  part  of 
the  hiftory  of  Man,  as  it  tends  to  fhow  that 
there  has  been  a  conftant  migration,  from 
the  raoft  antient  times,  of  men  from  the 
caftern  parts  of  the  world  to  the  weftern  ; 
For  I  hold  that  man  is  one  of  thofe  n^ny 
animals,  which  were  not  originally  in  e- 
very  part  of  the  earth,  but  only  in  certain 
countries,  ftftih  as  horfes,  afles,  oxen,  buf- 
faloes, and  the  like.  I  therefore  think  that 
his  native  land  is  certain  countries  of  the 
eall ;  and  that  the  great  difference  betwixt 
him  and  other  animals  is,  that  he  is  by 
nature  ^eftined  to  live  in  every  country 
and  climate  of  the  earth.  And,  when  he 
comes  to  be  civilized  and  formed  into  fo^ 
cieties,  he  in  the  beginning  of  that  ftate 
multiplies  fo  much,  much  more  than  any 
animal  of  the  fame  fize  in  the  wild  ftate^ 
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that  the  produce  of  the  country  cannot 
maintain  him.  He  therefore  of  nccciSty 
migrates  from  his  native  country  to  other 
countries,  where  he  can  find  fuftenance. 
The  Halicarnaffian  in  his  firft  book  men- 
tions five  fevcral  migrations  into  Italy,  of 
which  I  fliall  fpeak  more  fully  by  and  by. 
All  thefe  appear  to  have  been  occafioncd  by 
the  want  of  fuftenance  in  the  country  from 
whence  they  came,  except  that  of  the  Tro- 
jans, who  were  driven  out  of  their  country 
by  fuperior  force.  And  as  late  as  thofe  mi- 
grations of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  from  the 
eaftern  parts  of  Europe  and  Afia,  which 
overwhelmed  the  Roman  empire,  we  arc 
aflured  by  a  cotemporary  hiftorian,  Proco- 
pius,  that  it  was  abfolute  want  of  the  ne- 
ceilaries  of  life  which  obliged  them  to  leave 
their  country  *• 


•  Sec  Procopius,  De  Bello  Fandalico,  lib.  i,  cap.  3. 
ad  in  fcveral  other  places. — See  an  extraordinary  in- 
ftance,  which  he  gives  of  the  multiplication  of  people 
in  an  Hland  that  he  calls  Britiia,  lying  betwixt  Bri-^ 
tain  and  Scandinavia;  Gothicae  Hiftoriae^  lib.  4.  p.  467. 
The  Romans,  as  Livy  informs  us,  tho*  they  were  en- 
gaged in  almoft  continual  wars,  in  fome  of  which  they 
ibffirred  great  loflcs,  yet  multiplied  fo  faft,  that,  when 
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The  firft  colony^  which,  as  the  Hali- 
carnaffian  tells  us,  came  to  Italy  from  the 
caft,  were  the  people  called  Aborigines  i 
for  they  were  not,  as  many  think  the  name 
implies,  auroj^floyg^,  or  original  inhabitants 
of  the  country^  but  were  originally  from 
Arcadia,  from  whence  they  came  under  the 
conduit  of  OEnotrus,  1 7  generations  before 


their  city  was  no  more  than  543  years  old,  they  had  fcnt 
cut  30  colonies,  (lib.  27.  cap.  9.)  Sigonius  makes  the 
number  of  them  to  be  no  lefs  than  535  for  he  fays,  that 
Livy  only  reckons  thofc  colonics  who  were  obliged  to 
fend  recruits  to  their  armies.  But  there  were  23  more^ 
that,  by  their  original  conftitution,  were  free  from  that 
duty  ;  and  who,  on  that  account,  are  faid  by  Livy, 
JacrofanElam  vacationem  habere  :  (ibid,  cap.  38  )  And, 
notwithftanding  their  prodigious  loflcs  in  the  fecond 
Fimlc  war,  in  which  they  loft  four  battles  (ucceiEvcly, 
the  laft  of  which  was  the  great  battle  oi  Cannae^  where, 
as  Polybius  informs  us,  70,000  of  them  lay  upon  the 
£cld  of  battle,  and  about  10,000  were  made  prifoners, 
they,  in  lefs  than  20  years  after  that  battle,  fent  out 
five  colonies,  300  families  in  each  5  (ibid.  lib.  32.  cap. 
29.)  And  in  more  antient  times  the  multiplication  of 
men  in  thofe  (mall  ftates  of  Italy  was  ftill  greater ;  for 
Alba  Lofjga^  the  metropolis  of  Rome,  peopled  Latium 
with  its  colonies,  fending  forth  no  lefs  than  30  in  a 
much  fhorter  time  than  Rome  fent  out  the  fame  nuox* 
ber»     (Dionyf.  lib.  3.  cap.  31.} 
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the  Trojan  war  *.     They  poflefled  them- 
felves  of  a  part  of  the  country,  then  occu- 
pied by  the  Umbri^  and  they  were  called 
Aborigines  from  their  chufing  to  live  in 
mountains,  their  native  country  of  Arca- 
dia being  a  mountainous  country  f.   Thefc 
Aborigines ^  he  tells  us,  kept  that  name  till 
the  Trojan  war:  Then  from  their  King  JLa- 
tinus  they  were  called  Latins ;  and,  lafl: 
of  all,  they  took  the  name  of  Romans^  from 
the  city  of  Romc^  which  was  built  by  Ro- 
mulus, and  called  after  his  name  %.     With 
the  Aborigines  were  mixed  fome  Pelafgi^ 
a  people  of  whom  we  hear  a  great  deal  in 
the  antient  hiftory  of  Greece.    They  were 
a  very  Vagrant  people,  and  inhabited  fun- 
dry  countries  in  Italy,  in  Theflaly,  and  c- 
ven  in  Afia  j  for  they  are  mentioned  by 
Homer    among    the    Trojan    auxiliaries^ 
Thefe   too  our  author  derives  from    the 
fame  country  of  Peloponnefusj  and  1  ima- 

•  Lib.  I.  cap.  II, 
f  Lib,  I.  cap.  13. 
}  Ibid,  cap,  9. 
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gine  they  were  originally  an  Arcadian  peo^p 
pie  as  well  as  the  CEnotrians ;  for  he  fays 
they  had  their  name  from  Pelatgus,  the  foa 
of  Niobe,  an  Arcadian  woman,  by  Jupi-- 
ter*. 

The  third  Greek  colony  which  came  to 
Latium  was  alfo  from  Arcadia,  which  ap-> 
pears  to  me  to  have  been  the  parent  coun- 
try of  all  the  Greek  colonies  to  the  weft- 
ward.  The  condu6:or  of  this  colony  was 
Evander,  who,  about  60  years  before  the 
Trojan  war,  fettled  with  his  followers  up- 
on the  Palantine^  or,  as  it  was  afterwards 
called,  the  Palatine  hill,  (for  the  Arcadians, 
as  I  have  obferved,  loved  hills),  which  was 
one  of  the  feven  hills  of  the  city  of  Rome. 

The  fourth  colony  from  Greece  to  La- 
tium came  with  Hercules,  who  left  there 
,  a  confiderable  number  of  his  followets. 
They,  as  our  author  tells  us,  were  received 
in  a  friendly  manner  by  the  Greeks  under 
Evander,  being  probably  their  countrymen, 

♦  Lib.  I.  cap.  17. 
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'  and  iettled  near  them  upon  the  hill  called 
Satnrnius  by  the  natives,  and  afterwards 
the  Gapitdinc  bill  by  the  Romans  ^.  Of 
this  hero  the  HalicarnaiGan  has  given  us 
the  beft  hiftory  I  believe  extant,  in  vtrhich 
he  diftingui(hes  very  properly  the  fabu* 
lous  part  from  the  hiftorical  f^ 

The  fifth  and  laft  migration  of  Greeks 
into  the  country  of  Latium  came  vrith  JE^ 
neas  and  the  Trojans  v\rho  had  efcaped 
ftom  Troy  %•  That  the  Trojans  weie  o- 
riginally  Greeks  who  came  from  Arcadia 
the  parent  country,  as  I  have  obferved,  of 
fo  many  Greek  colonies,  our  author  in« 
forms  us,  had  been  proved  by  feveral  wri- 
ters before  him  ;  which  proof,  however, 
he  (hortly,  but  very  diftindly,  ftatcs  ;  and 
ailigns  a  very  good  reafon  for  the  migra- 
tion, pointing  out  alfo  the  feveral  ftages  of 

*  Lib.  2.  cap.  I. 

f  Ibid.  cap.  39.  et  (cq. 

X  All  thefe  five  migrations  are  reckoned  up  by  our 
author  in  the  beginning  of  his  fecond  book:. 

Vol.  V.  N 
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it,  iind  accounting  ver^  wtiA  how  they 
came  to  fettle  at  laft  in  Afia  ff^pon  the  Hel^ 
lefpoat,  where  a  part  of  thenii  under  the 
condud  of  a  leader,  named  Idaeus,  fettled 
upon  the  mountdn  from  him  called  Ida^ 
the  Arcadians,  as  I  ha^e  obfervedf  loving 
to  dwell  in  mountains.  And^re  he  gives 
us  a  very  exad  genealogy  ot  iBneas,  much 
the  fame,  I  think,  with  that  given  us  by 
Homer  *. 

That  iEneas  came  from  Troy  to  Latium 
he  proves  at  great  length,  beftowing  many 
chapters  upon  it,  as  it  was  a  point,  he 
fays,  difputed.  That  he  efcaped  froni 
Troy,  and  came  to  Thracia,  is  related 
by  Helenicus  a  very  antient  Greek  vrri- 
tcr  t }  and  of  this  he  feems  to  think  there 
could  be  no  doubt.  But  it  was  much 
quellioned,  whether  he  did  not  remain 
and  die  there,  or  at  leaft  in  fome  place 
betwixt  Thrace  and  Italy.  But,  1  think^ 
our  author  has  traced  his  voyage  all  the 
way  from  Thrace  to  Italy  by  memorials, 

*  Ibid,  cap*  6i. 
t  Ibid.  cap.  4S. 
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Ibme  of  which  were  remaming  in  his 
timei  in  fuch  a  manner,  thatt  for  my  part, 
I  have  not  the  leaft  donbt  of  the  fad  *. 
And  indeed  the  uni?ar&l  belief  of  a  whole 
people,  1  mean  the  Romans,  and  fo  many 
Trojan  families  as  were  exifting  among 
them  even  at  the  time  our  author  wrote^ 
(no  lefs  than  50  fy  one  of  which  was  the 
Julian  family,)  put  the  thing  out  of  all 
doubt. 

It  appears,  that,  before  thofe  nations 
from  Peloponnefus  came  into  Italy,  there 
were  other  nations  there,  fuch  as  the  Um* 
bri,  the  Siculi,  and  the  Tyrrhenians.  From 
whence  thefe  nations  came,  we  cannot  tell; 
and  indeed  of  the  two  firft  mentioned  we 
hardly  know  any  thing  more  than  their 
names.  We  cannot  therefore  j  udge  of  their 
origin,  otherwife  than  from  what  happened 
in  later  times;  and,  if  we  judge  by  that  rule, 
we  muft  fuppofe  that  they  likewife  came 
from  the  cdA.     As  to  the  Tyrrhenians, 

*  Lib.  !•  cap.  49*  et  ^q. 
t  Libb  I.  cap.  66. 
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Dionyfius  it  of  opinkm  *,  that  tbey^were 
an  indigenous  nation  in  Italy ;  which  is  no 
more  than  (aying,  that  he  did  not  know 
from  whence  they  came.  But  it  is  now 
difcovcted  that  they  fpoke  a  dialed  of  the 
Latin^  and  ufed  tl^  antient  Greek  charac- 
ter as  the  Latins  did  f*  We  may  therefore^ 

*  Lib.  I.  cap.  3p. 

f  See  the  (amous  Etrufcan  monament  called  Taiu* 
iae  LugMnae^  puUiihed  bjr  Johaimes  Baptiftt  Psieflfaius^ 
with  very  learned  notes  \  from  wluch  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  Tyrrhenians,  a  much  more  antient  people  of 
Italy  than  the  Romans,  fpoke  an  antient  dialeft  of  the 
Greek  or  Latini  which  I  confider  as  the  (ame  languages^ 
and  alfo  ufed  the  Greek  character,  irhich  was  alfo  the 
antient  Roman  charaAer.  There  are  federal  ^odier 
things  conceniing  the  Etrufcan  arts^  publifhed  by  this 
Pafierhis,  along  with  the  Tabulai  Lugubinae  \  and,  ia 
the  Tolume  containing  thefe  Tabulae^  the  reader  will 
find  a  referetiQt4v  every  thing  that  has  been  publiih« 
ed  on  the  fubje£t  of  this  antient  and. great  people^ 
great  not  only  in  extent  of  territory,  but  in  arts,  being 
the  people  from  whom  the  Romans  derived  all  theit  arts 
till  they  became  acquainted  with  the  Greeks* 

Herodotus  makes  the  Hetrurians,  or  Tyrrhenians^  a 
colony  of  the  Lydians  in  Ma.  This,  I  find,  b  doubt- 
ed by  fome  Italian  antiquarians ;  but,  be  that  as  it  will, 
it  is  evident  that  they  had  the  fame  language,  the  fame 
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I  thinks  reafoQiaibly  preAime  that  they  were 
ori^illy  from  the  fame  cOunti y^  dio*  a 
cotony^  Qo  doubt,  much  more  antient  than 
etrea  the  QSnotriana  or  Aborigines* 

And  here  we  may  obferve  in  paffing, 
that  the  Arcadians,  who  ient  out  fo  many 
colonies  into  Italy,  were  not  themfelves 
indigenous  in  Peloponnefus,  but  came  from 
Egypt,  where  there  was  a  diftrid  and  a  ci« 
ty  of  the  name  of  Arcadia.  This  is  a  yery 
curioos^  fad  of  antiept  hiftory,  6f  which 
we  are  informed  by  Euftathius  in  his  Oom- 
mentary  on  that  part  of  Homer's  Catalogue 
where  he  iQpeaks  of  the  Arcadians.  And,  if 
it  be  true  alfo,  what,  1  think,  I  have  elfe- 
where  proved  ^,  that  the  Athenians  were 
likewife  a  cdlony  from  Egypt,  it  appears, 
that  not  only  arts  and  civilicy^came  fr.om 
Egypt  into  Greece,  but  a  great  part  of  the 
people*     And^  as  the  Arcadians  and  Athe- 


itli^cm,  the  iame  arts  and  manners,  tbat  the  Gredcs 
had.  It  b  therefore  evident  that  thejr  muft  dther 
lix?e  been  origtnally  the  (kme  nation,  or  derived  all 
the  things  I  have  mentioned  from  (bme  other  nation. 

•  VoL  1.  of  this  work,  book  3.  chap.  13.  p.  63S. 
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fiians  ynrt  the  moft  antieat  pecrple  of 
GreecCf  I  think  it  is  not  unresibnable  to 
prefume^  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Greece 
have  at  ditferent  times  come  from  that  pa-* 
rent  country  of  men^  as  well  as  of  arts  and 
iciences ;  for  we  are  fare  that  the  Hgyp* 
tians  fent  colonies  into  many  other  coun- 
triesy  thd'  there  ht  no  memory  preferred 
of  their  fending  any  into  Greece^  i^xcept 
the  two  I  have  mentioned  ♦.—But  to  re- 
turn to  IKonyfius. 

This  part  of  the  Halicarnaffian's  work 
muft  have  coft  him^  as  he  himfelf  tells  us  t, 
a  great  deal  of  labodr ;  and  he  appeara  to 


*  The  Italiaii  antiquariapsi  who  have  poblUhed  <b 
manj  curious  woAm  upon  the  Etnifcan  monumeiits^ 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  th^t  the  Etrufcans  came  o^ 
ri^aally  fr<wti  EgTpt.  Thia  opinion  Bonorottus  haa 
nwffitainrd  in  hit  work^  Di  mpm  Ein^mnm  ik  B* 
gffto  i  fo£t  47*  p.  103.  &  104.  of  his  appeadiz  ai  OU 
fiu  Dm^Uriamm.  The  fame  it  maintained  bj  another 
fiuDoot*  Tafcan  anti^iariant  Goriat»  torn.  a.  Mufan 
Etrufd^iSBatu  u  See  dUb  what  thia hft  mentioned 
author  hat  faid  of  the  Etnifcan  alphabet  bi  hit  IB/torui 
Birtifca  AmiquarU* 

f  Lib.  I.  cq>.  89. 
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lutTC  valued  himfelf  fo  much  upon  it,  that 
from  chifr  part  of  his  work  he  has  entitled 
the  whole  hiftory,  Ramam  Archeologf.  He  ^ 
moftf  in  compbfing  it,  have  diligently  per* 
ufed  a  great  many  books  Greek  as  well  as 
Latin,  from  fbme  of  which  he  has  given  us 
extra£ks.  And  here  I  obferve  a  great  dif^^- 
frrence  betwixt  him  and  Livy,  who  does 
not  appear  to  have  read  any  one  Greek 
book  upon  the  fubjed  of  the  Roman  hi-^ 
ftory  or  antiquities,  Polybius  only  except- 
ed *•  And  the  older  Roman  hiftorians  and 
anttquarianst  fuch  aa  Porcius  Cato,  and 
Gains  Sempronius,  tho*  they  affirmed  that 
the  Abcmgines  were  from  Pcloponnefus,  yet 
produced  no  authorities  from  any  Gre^k 
author  f.  But  this  defed  our  author  has 
dnrndantly  fupplied  t* 

^  He  mentioos  kim  in  thrse  phces,  IR>.  $4.  cap. 
50. ;  Kbb  36  cap.  19. }  et  Bb.  39.  cap.  5a* ;  bat  with^ 
tai  any  eBk>giaint  tho*  firom  i^at  ia  preferred  irf  Pdly^ 
Vm^  k  n  evidtnt  ke  haa  taken  from  Urn  afanoft  hia 
whale  Mftor}v(p«tteoiiriy  thd  mPitaary  apwationi)  dtt*^ 
liBg  the  parisd  ef  WUck  Pdljbitts  ireata. 

f  jDiobji*  Ebft  I*  €S^«  .1  }• 
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Thus  Dionyfius  has  ihown  that  the  peo^ 
pie  whofe  hiftory  he  writes,  tho'  mixed  of 
different  colonies  coming  to  Latium  at  dif- 
ferent times,  were  all  originally  Greeks, 
and  of  the  moft  antienc  and  brareft  peo- 
ple in  Greece,  with  whom  the  wifdom  of 
the  oracle  would  not  permit  even  the  La^* 
cedemonians  to  meddle,  as  Herodotus  has 
informed  us*.  To  ihow  that  the  Romans 
were  thus  nobly  defcended,  I  think,  was 
very  well  worth  the  pains  he  has  beftowed 
upon  it;  iince,  otherwife,  I  could  have 
hardly  thought  his  hiftory  credible  :  For  I 
fo  firmly  believe  that  there  is  a  difference 
of  charaSer  in  nations,  as  well  as  of  fami- 
lies in  the  fame  nation,  that,  with  the  heft 
inftitutions  and  manners,  and  in  the  beft 
country  and  climate  ft  and  witl^  all  othes 

*  Herod,  lib.  i.  cap.  66. 

t  Thi^the  Romans  enjofed ;  and  we  have  a  de^ 
fcription  of  the  country  and  climite  of  Italy  given  bye 
the  HaJkamaffian,  (lib.  i.  capw  36.  a  s?.)}  of  whick, 
the  diftion  is  fully  as  beauti^il,  for  profe,  as  YirgiTs 
praife  of  Italy  in  the  Georgics  is  for  verTe,  and  the 
matter  very  much  fuperior ;  for  it  contains  a  full  ena« 
meration  of  all  the  advantages  that  a  country  can  ea^ 
joy  firom  foil,  climate,  and  variety  of  ground. 
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advaitfages  that  fortune  could  beftow,  I  do 
not  thiok  that  aay  nation  could  have  ex- 
celled fo  much  in  the  great  arts  of  life, 
arms,  and  goveriiment,  and  have  produced 
fuch  illuftrious  charaders,  and  eftablifhed 
fuch  an  empire  over  mankind,  if  thej  had 
not  been  of  the  race  of  the  nobleft  people 
that  ever  exifled,  and  the  moft  eminent 
in  arts,  in  arms,  and  in  governments 

Now,  let  us  compare  what  Livy  has  done 
in  this  matter  with  what  the  Halicarriaffian 
has  done.  Livy  gives  no  account  at  all  of 
the  antient  inhabitants  of  Italy  before  the 
Trojans  landed  there.  He  has  indeed  na« 
med  the  Aborigines  as  being  there  before 
the  Trojans ;  But  who  they  were,  or  from 
whence  they  came,  he  has  not  told  us. 
Neither  has  he  fhown  that  the  Trojans 
were  originally  Greeks.  Nay,  he  has  not 
proved  that  they  came  to  Italy,  but  has 
taken  it  for  granted,  tho\  as  I  have  obfer* 
ved,  it  was  a  controverted  point.  For  any 
thing,  therefore,  we  can  learn  from  Livy, 
the  Romans  might  have  been  thofe  barba* 
rians,  fugitives,  and  lU^cSi  which  fomc  of 

Vol.  V.  O 
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the  Greeks  fuppofed  them  to  be*.  And  in- 
deed, if  we  can  believe  Livy,  a  confidcra- 
ble  part  of  them  muft  have  been  original- 
ly  flaves  ;  for,  he  fays,  that  in  Romulus's 
afylum  all  were  received,  freemen  and 
flaves  without  diftindion  f.  Whereas  the 
Halicarnaflian  has  expresfly  told  us,  that 
only  freemen  were  received  J.  And  in- 
deed it  is  hardly  credible,  that  Romulus 
would  have  done  a  thing  fo  unjiift,  as  to 
receive  and  protedl  fugitive  flaves ;  for  he 
mufl  have  made  himfelf  and  his  people  de- 
tefted  by  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and 
confidered  as  a  public  nuifance. 

But  as  the  nobleft  birth  and  beft  natural 
abilities  will  not  make  great  and  good  men 
without  a  proper  education  and  good  law& 
and  inftitutions,  our  author  has  been  at 
pains  to  make  his  hiflory  probable  alfo  in 
this  refpeS,  by  flxowing  us  that  the  Ro» 
mans  were  bred  and  lived  under  laws  and 


*  Lib,  I.  cap.  4. 

f  Livy,  lib.  i.  cap.  8. 

X  Lib.  I.  cap.  15. 
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inftitutions  fitted  to  make  them  the  gover- 
nors of  mankind.  This  he  has  done,  firft, 
in  his  account  of  the  reign  of  Romulus, 
whofe  inftitution^  both. civil  and  religious, 
and  particularly  his  civil  inftitutions,  he 
has  explained  at  great  length,  and  vi^ith  ve- 
rj  proper  obfervations  upon  them,  and 
comparifoos  betwixt  them  and  the  infti- 
tutions of  other  nations  *• 

1  will  Only  mention  a  few  of  them,  be- 
ginning with  the  firft  he  mentions,  name- 
ly, the  connexion  Romulus  eftabliftied  be- 
twixt the  nobles  and  the  lower  fort  of  peo- 
ple by  the  means  of  Patronftiip  and  Client- 
ihip,  which  our  author  very  juftly  cele- 
brates as  an  excellent  contrivance  for  con- 
neding  together,  as  much  as  was  pofllble, 
two  orders  of  men,  whofe  intereft  appeared 
to  be  diredly  oppofite  j  and  he  obferves, 
that  it  far  exceeded  any  thing  of  the  [kind 
pradifed  by  other  nations ;  and  to  it  he 
afcribes  what  otherwife,  I  think,  is  unac- 
countable, that,  for  630  years,  in  all  the  dif- 
putes  that  were  during  that  time,  betwixt 

•  Lib.  I.  cap.  7.  &c. 
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patricians  and  Plebeians,  there  was  no 
bloodfhed,  tho'  fome  of  jhem  were  very 
violent,  and  one  of  them  went  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  feceflion  of  |he  Plebeians  *. 

2do^  The  forqi  of  government,  or  con- 
stitution as  we  call  it,  was  the  bed  of  the 
n^jxed  l^ind  that  can  be  contrived  ;  for  it 
was  not  fo  popular  as  it  became  at  laft,  but 
was  much  more  ariftocratical,  yet  not 
wholly  fo  J  for,  tho'  it  was  only  the  no- 
bles who  governed,  that  is,  held  the  great 
offices  of  (late,  it  was  not  without  the  con- 
fent  of  the  people;  for  the  people  had  three 
great  privileges,  that  of  creating  magiftrates, 
enacting  laws,  and  declaring  war.  But 
thefe  they  could  not  exercife,  except  under 
the  cont^oul  of  the  King  and  Senate  :  So 
that,  without  their  approbation,  what  the 
people    determined    was   not   efFedual  f, 

*  Lib.  2.  cap.  9.  10.  &  1 1. 

t  Livy,  lib.  i.  cap.  17.  Where  he  telk  us,  that, 
tho*  this  was  altered  in  after  times,  when  the  govern- 
ment became  ahnoft  quite  popular,  the  form  was  ftill 
kept  up ;  for  the  judgments  of  the  people  were  not 
Talid,  unlefs  they  were  ratified  by  the  authority  of  the 
fenate.  But,  before  th€  people  determined,  the  fenatc 
became  au5l9res  in  ificertum  eventum  comiiiorum. 
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This  form  of  government  is  much  the  fame 
with  the  heroic  government  of  the  Greeks 
at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  as  defcribed 
by  Homer ;  and  1  hold  it  to  be  the  moft 
natural  of  all  governments,  by  whi(;h  the 
beft  men,  who  are  by  God  and  Nature  de- 
fiined  to  govern,  do  accordingly  govern, 
but  not  without  the  confent  and  approba^ 
tion  of  the  people. 

3*10,  But,  fays  our  author  *f  tho*  the  form 
of  the  government  be  ever  fo  excellent, 
and  all  public  matters  regulated  in  the  befl; 
manner  poffible,  yet  if  the  private  lives  of 
the  citizens  are  not  fuch  as  chey  ought  to 
be,  it  is  impoflible  that  fuch  a  date  can  be 
great  and  flourifhing.  .  Now,  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  he  fays,  two  things  were  devifed  by 
Romulus,  fuch  as  were  not  to  be  found 
in  any  other  ftate ;  namely,  his  law  of  mar- 
riage*  which  he  made  an  indiOToluble  focie- 
ty  among  the  Romans,  whereof  the  huf- 
band  was  the  abfolute  ruler;  and,  2dlyy  the 
power  he  gave  to  fathers  over  their  children, 
even  that  of  life  and  death.  By  th$fe  two,  the 

f  lib.  2«  cap.  24* 
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domeftic  gOYcrnment^  which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  happinefs  and  profperity  of 
every  ftate,  was  better  regulated  among 
the  Romans  than  among  any  other  peo- 
ple, and  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  chief 
caufe  of  the  profperity  and  greatnefs  of 
the  Roman  people,  tho'  I  do  not  obferve 
that  it  is  much  infifted  upon  in  what  has 
been  written  on  that  fubje£t  in  modern 
times ;  but  the  Halicarnallian,  as  1  have 
obferved,  lays  due  weight  upon  it  *•  In  a 
family  fo  governed,  men  learned  the  two 
moft  important  leflfons  in  human  life,  to  o- 
bey  and  to  command:  And  they  learned 
them  in  their  proper  order ;  firft  to  obey 
while  they  were  fons  of  the  family,  and 
then  to  command  when  they  were  mailers. 
It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  out  of 
fuch  families  there  came  the  bed  citizens, 
fit  to  difcharge  every  office  of  the  ftate 
civil  or  military ;  and  to  fuch  an  education 
muft  be  afcribed  what  both  Livy  and  the 
Halicarnaffian  tell  us,  that,  tho'  other 
nations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome 
might  have  better  armies,  there  was  none 

*  Lib.  2.  cap.  24. 
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that  had  fo  many  good  generals.  Of  the 
necciEty  of  fuch  a  domeftic  government 
many  dates,  as  our  author  obferves*,  feem- 
ed  to  have  been  fenfible  ;  but  they  could 
not  make  it  effedual :  And,  particularly, 
they  could  not  contrive  how  to  regulate 
the  condud);  of  the  women,  upon  which, 
however,  it  is  apparent,  that  the  happinefs 
of  a  ftate  in  a  great  taeafure  depends.  And 
accordingly  we  are  informed,  that  Lycur- 
gus,  after  regulating  every  thing  elfe  in 
the  T^acedemonian  policy,  wanted  laft  of 
all  to  lay  reftraints  upon  the  women,  and 
to  prefcribe  a  life  for  them  as  well  as  for 
the  men;  but  he  could  not  effeduate  it, 
and  fo  was  obliged  to  leave  one  half  of  his 
citizens  without  manners  or  difcipHne.  The 
confequence  of  which  was,  that  the  ftate  of 
Spana,  the  beft  formed  of  any,  I  think, 
next  to  that  of  Rome,  was  ruined  by  the 
luxury  and  vanity  of  the  women,  which 
introduced  wealth  among  them,  and  by 
that  means  ruined  the  ftate,  as  the  oracle 
had  foretold  f* 

*  Lib.  a.  cap.  24.  ct  25. 
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The  laft  of  the  political  iaftitutions  of 
this  great  King  was  alfo  mainly  conducive 
to  the  power  and  the  greatnefs  of  the  Ro- 
mans :  And  that  was  his  forbidding  the 
exercife  of  fedentary,  mechanic,  and  mo- 
ney^making  arts  by  his  citizens,  as  illiberal 
and  tending  to  impair  both  mind  and  bo-^ 
dy.  Thefe  he  left  to  be  pradifed  by  flavea 
and  ftrangers  that  happened  to  be  in  Rome. 
But  neither  did  he  confine  his  citizens  en- 
tirely to  the  exercife  of  arms ;  but  divided 
the  bufinefs  of  their  lives  betwixt  war  and 
agriculture;  efteemiog,  as  our  author  fays, 
each  of  thefe  lives  to  be  imperfed;  without 
the  other.  And  in  this  refped  he  prefers,  I 
think»  very  juftly,  the  policy  of  Romulus  to 
that  of  Lycurgus,  whofe  citizens  pradifed 
arms  only,  while  the  neceflarres  of  life  were 
fupplied  to  them  by  the  labour  of  others  *• 
*The  confequence  of  this  life  of  the  Roman 
ibldier  mufl  have  been,  that  he  was  more 
able  to  endure  all  toils  and  hardfhips  of  li- 
ving,^ better  than  the  Spartan,  and  had  the 
ufe  of  the  fpade  and  of  other  inftruments  of 

*  Lib.  2.  cap.  28. 
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hufbandry,  without  which  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  me  that  they  could  have  conquered 
the  world  *. 

I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  the  religious  in* 
(litutiods  of  Romulus,  upon  which  he  eil- 
larges  as  much  as  might  be  expected  from 
fo  religious  an  hiftorian,  who  every  where 
inculcates  that  there  can  be  no  happinefs 
in  a  ftate  without  religion  ;  for,  fays  he, 
it  is  the  favour  of  the  Gods  that  makes  e- 
very  thing  profper  among  men  f .  He  in- 
troduces his  account  of  thefe  inftitutiong 
by  informing  us  of  the  differeilce  betwixt 
the  religion  of  the  Greeks  in  his  tioie^ 
and  that  of  the  Romans,  which  is  really 

*  See  what  I  have  faid  upon  this  fubje^  Vol.  3. 
of  Ant.  Metaph.  p.  113. 

f  Lib.  2.  cap.  18.  See  ^Ifo  cap.  62.  of  the  famef 
book,  where  he  fays,  <  That  the  Gods  are  the  guardians 
«  of  men  and  the  givers  to  th^m  of  all  good  things/ 
And|  in  another  pafiage  of  the  fame  book  (cap;  68.)  he 
mentions  thole  who  profefs  that  godlefs  philofophyi 
'  if/  fays  he,  <  it  can  be  called  philolbphy,  which  re« 
«  jeAs  all  extraordinary  interpofitions  of  divinity  in  the 
«  affairs  of  men,  with  which  they  faid  the  Gods  took 
*  no  concern/ 

Vol.  v.  P 
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furprlfing,  if  we  confider  that  they  were 
the  fame  people,  and  worfhipped  the  fame 
Gods  :  But,  fays  he,  the  Romans  did  not 
admit  into  their  creed  thofe  impious  (lo- 
ries, told  by  the  Greeks,  of  the  caftration  of 
the  Gods,  and  their  deftroying  their  own 
children,  of  their  wars,  wounds,  bonds,  and 
flavery,  and  fuch  like  things  as  are  not  on- 
ly altogether  unworthy  of  the  Divine  Na- 
ture, but  dlfgrace  even  the  Human.  They 
had  no  wailings  and  lamentations  for  the 
fufferings  of  their  Gods,  fuch  as  the  Greeks 
had,  nor  any  Bacchic  rites  or  vigils  of 
men  and  women  together  in  the  temples. 
And  if,  at  any  time,  for  fome  particular 
reafon,  they  admitted  a  foreign  religion  in- 
to their  city,  fuch  as  that  of  Cybele,  or  the 
Idean  Goddefs,  the  rites  were  performed 
under  the  infpedion  of  the  Roman  magi- 
ftrate ;  nor,  even  in  his  time,  he  fays, 
when  the  manners  were  fo  much  changed 
for  the  worfe,  did  any  Roman  difguife 
himfelf  to  a£t  thofe  ridiculous  mummeries 
that  were  adied  by  the  priefts  of  Cybele  *. 

♦  Lib.  2.  cap.  19.  ct  20. 
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From. this  account  of  the  Roman  reli- 
gion, upon  which  he  makes  moft  judicious 
rcfledions,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  pu- 
reft  teligion,  (and  indeed  the  Halicarnaf- 
fian  fays  it  was  foj,  then  known  in  the 
world.  And,  I  think,  it  can  hardly  be  de- 
nied, that  it  was  a  genuine  fyflem  of  The- 
ifm,  if  we  only  admit,  that^he  bufmefs  of 
Nature  may  be  carried  on,  and  the  affairs 
of  men  directed  by  inferior  intelligences, 
without  the  immediate  interpofition  of  the 
Supreme  God  :  For,  that  the  Romans,  as 
as  well  as  the  Greeks,  admitted  that  there 
was  fuch  a  God,  the  Father  of  Gods  and 
Men,  and  the  Si^preme  Governour  of  the 
univerfe,  is  evident.  Now,  a  man,  who 
believes  that  there  is  the  fame  gradation  of 
intelligences,  as  we  know  there  is  of  o- 
ther  natures  animate  and  inanimate,  and, 
confequendy,  that  there  are  intelligences 
far  fuperior  to  man,  interpofed  betwixt 
him  and  the  Supreme  Being,  can  have  lit- 
tle difficulty  to  believe,  that  thofe  intelli- 
gences are  employed  to  fuperintend  the  o- 
perations  both  of  Nature  and  of  man, 
which  I  can  prove  to  be  the  dodrine  of  our 
Scripture  as  well  as  of  philosophy,  were  this 
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the  proper  place  for  fuch  an  inquiry.  So 
far,  therefore,  our  theology  and  theirs  a- 
gree :  But  they  differ  in  this,  that  theirs  was 
not  derived  from  philofophy  and  the  ftu- 
dy  of  Nature,  but  came  from  Crete,  (ulti- 
mately from  Egypt)  j  and  their  Gods  were 
not  immortal  and  immaterial  beings,  but 
mortal  men  born  in  Crete,  to  whom  they 
afcribed  all  the  powers  of  God3. 

But,  be  that  as  it  will,  (for  neither  isf 
this  a  place  for  fuch  inquiries),  1  cannot 
agree  with  the  Halicarnaffian,  that  this  pure 
religion  was  firft  introduced  into  Latiun^ 
by  Romulus,  and  that  herfbund  there  a  re- 
ligion fuch  as  that  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
days  of  our  author,  which  he  rejedted,  and 
would  not  permit  in  his  dominions.  On 
the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the  religion  of 
Latium,  in  the  days  of  Romulus,  imported 
into  that  country  by  the  feveral  colppies 
which  came  into  it  from  Arcadia,  was  that 
fame  pure  religion,  not  corrupted  and  dif* 
guifed  by  the  abfurd  and  impious  fables  a- 
bove  mentioned,  the  inventions  of  poet9, 
promoted  by  the  craft  of  priefts  working 
upon  the  fuperflition  and  ignorance  of  tl^e 
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people:  For,  that  there  was  a  great  growth 
of  the  Grecian  mythology  in  later  times, 
which  we  can  trace  from  the  days  of  Ho- 
mer and  downwards,  is  evident  to  .any 
man  convcrfant  in  the  writings  of  that 
poet.  Now,  it  is  in  this  way  that  I  account 
for  the  difference  betwixt  the  later  Greek 
religion,  and  the  antient  Greek  religion 
imported  into  Latium  by  the  Greek  colo- 
nies who  fettled  there,  one  of  them,  and 
the  principal,  17  generations  before  the 
Trojan  war,  when  I  am  perfuaded  the 
Greek  theology  was  much  purer  than  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Homer. 

But,  tho'  I  think  the  Halicarnafiian  is 
miftaken  in  fuppofing  that  Romulus  intro- 
duced a  new  religion  into  Latium,  I  muft 
believe  what  he  relates  of  his  inftituting 
feails  and  feftivals  in  honour  of  the  Gods, 
lacrifices,  and  priefts,  more,  fays  he,  than 
ever  were  in  any  new  city  or  ftate,  (no  lefs 
than  fixty,  according  to  Terentius  Varro, 
who  prefided  over  the  public  religion),  be- 
fides  thofe  who  took  care  pf  the  private  re- 
ligion of  families  *  j    and  whatever  was 

f  Lib.  2.  cap.  21. 
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added  in  facred  matters  by  Numa  and  fuc- 
cceding  Kings,  was  only  building,  he  fays, 
upon  the  foundation  laid  by  Romulus  *. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  the  Hali- 
carnaflian's  account  of  thefe  inftitutions  of 
Romulus,  as  I  think  it  fhows  our  author 
not  only  to  have  been  a  great  critic,  rheto- 
rician, and  hiftorian,  but  a  philofopher, 
and  a  man  of  great  political  knowledge. 
And  as  to  Romulus,  whom  he  praifes  fo 
much,  I  think  he  muft  have  been  one  of 
the  moft  extraordinary  men  that  ever  Ji- 
ved ;  and  I  can  almoft  forgive  a  great  fcho- 
lar,  who  lived  foon  after  the  reftoration  of 
letters,  and  who  gave  himfelf  the  claffical 
name  of  Pomponius  Laetus^  for  building  an 
altar  to  him.  And  indeed,  being  fo  young 
when  he  formed  the  Roman  ftate,  I  fhould 
have  believed  him  fomething  more  than 
man,  if  the  Halicarnaflian  had  not  told  us 
that  he  confulted  with  his  grandfather  Nu- 
mitor,  and  was  guided  by  the  wifdom  of  his 
age.  Now,  I  have  a  high  opinion  of  the  wif- 
dom of  thofe  antient  times ;  and  I  believe 

•  Lib.  2.  cap.  23. 
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that  the  philofophy  of  government  was  very 
well  known  long  before  the  philofophy  of 
Plato  and  Ariftotle  was  heard  of. 

Livy  is  as  fparing  upon  the  fubjedl  of 
the  religious  ordinances  of  Romulus  as  lip- 
on  his  civil ;  and  he  only  mentions  one 
temple  that  he  dedicated  to  the  God  Fere- 
trius,  where  he  hung  up  the  fivOiJpoiia  0^ 
ptmaj  that  he  had  taken  from  a  King  of  a 
neighbouiing  nation  whom  he  had  killed 
in  battle.     This  filence  of  Livy  upon  the 
fubjed  of  fo  great  a  King  as  Romulus,  and 
the  founder  of  the  Roman  date,  we  muft 
think  very  extraordinary,  unlefs  we  be- 
lieve that  the  many  particulars  Dionyfius 
mentions  of  him  are  mere  fidion  ;  and  it 
muft  appear  more  extraordinary  ftill,  that 
one  of  the  few  particulars  he  mentions  of 
the  civil  adminiftration  of  Romulus,  (hould 
be  a  fa£t  not  true,  and  which  reflefts  fuch 
difhonour  upon  the  origin  of  his  nation;— 
I  mean  the  making  his  afylum  a  fandluary 
for  fugitive  flaves. 

Livy  is  more  full  in  the  account  he  gives 
us  of  the  religious  inftitutions  of  Numa  j 
but  not  fo  full  and  fo  accurate  even  there 
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as  the  Halicarnaffian,  who  has  told  U8 
that  Numa  divided  the  minifters  of  the 
Gods  among  the  Romans  into  eight  claf- 
fes  *,  the  office  of  each  of  which  he  has 
diftindly  explained.  And  he  has  mention- 
ed one  of  the  civil  inftitutions  of  Numa, 
which  I  think  was  of  confiderable  confe* 
quence,  but  is  omitted  by  Livy :  For  it 
tended  to  promote  that,  by  which  only  a 
virtuous  community  can  fubfift;  I  mean  a- 
griculture.  He  divided  the  land  poflefled 
by  the  Romans  into/ j^if,  which,  as. he 
has  explained  elfewhere  J,  were  tracks  of 
land  appropriated  to  fome  kinds  of  fortifi- 
cation upon  high  places  or  tops  of  hills, 
which  ferved  as  a  refuge  to  the  farmers 
in  cafe  of  an  invaiion  by  an  enemy.  Over 
thefe  he  appointed  rulers  and  mfpeCtors^ 
who  took  an  account  how  every  man  belong* 
ing  to  the  pagus  cultivated  his  land,  re- 
warding thofe  that  cultivated  well,  and  pu« 
nifhing  thofe  that  cultivated  ill. 

•  lib.  2.  cap.  63. 
f  lab.  2.  cap.  76. 
%  Lib.  4.  cap.  15. 
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From  this  account,  given  by  the  Halicar- 
naflian,  of  the  religious  inftitutions  of  Ro- 
mulus and  Numa,  it  is  evident  that  he 
himfelf  was,  as  well  as  Livy,  a  mod  reli- 
gious  man,  as  appears  from  fundry  parti« 
cular  pafiages  which  I  have  quoted  above. 
Nor  do  I  think  that  he  was  fuperftitious^ 
becaufe  he  believed  in  fome  extraordinary 
interpoiitions  of  divinity,  fuch  as  that  for 
the  juftification  of  a  Veftal  virgin,  who 
was  accufed    of   having    let    the    fagred 
fire  go  out  through^  her  fault  *  ;  nor  for 
doubting,  whether,  as  all  things  are  mix«» 
ed  in  Nature,  there  might  not  be  a  race 
mixed  of  divine  and  human  natures,  com- 
monly called  daemons^  out  of  which  race 
thofe  called  heroes  were  produced.     This 
doubt  he  ftates  when  he  relates  the  ftory 
of  Ilia  the  Veftal  virgin  being  impregnated 
by  Mars  f* 

From  what  Livy,  Dionyfius,  and  many 
other  authors  have  told  us  of  the  religion 

•  Lib.  a.  cap.  68. 

t  Lib.  I.  cap.  77. 

Vol.  V.  O 
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of  the  Romans,  it  is  evident  that  they  were 
the  moft  religious  people  that  ever  exifted. 
They  not  only  worfhipped  the  great  Gods 
who  governed  the  univerfe,  I  mean  the  1 2 
Gods  of  the  Greeks  ;  but  they  had  alfo 
tutelary  Gods  of  their  city,   whom  they 
called  Penates.     Further,  each  curia  had 
its  particular  place  of  worfhip,  and  par- 
ticular facrifices    which    they    performed 
there ;  and  there  was  one  general  place 
of  worfhip  for  them   all  *  :    Befides  .  all 
thefe,  each  family  htd  its  tutelary  Gods, 
or  Laresy  as  they  were  called/  to  whom 
they   were   conftantly   making    oblations. 
Now,  of  this  kind  of  Deities  neither  Greeks 
nor  Egyptians  appear  to  have  known  any 
thing.     Then  the  Romans  did  "nothing  of 
any  moment,  even  in  their  private  affairs, 
without  confulting  the  Gods  by  augury  or 
harufpicy;  which  does  not  appear  to  mc  to 
have  been  fo  conftantly  pradifed  either  by 
Greeks  or  Egyptians.    The  Romans  there- 
fore may  be  faid  to  have  lived  with  their 
Gods;  and,  if  we  believe  that  fuch  a  com- 
munication with  Superior  Beings  is  what 

•  Lib.  2.  cap.  13;  (J5. 
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exalts  our  nature  moft,  and  bellows  upon 
us  the  greateft  felicity  of  which  we  are  ca- 
pable, we  muft  fuppofe  the  Romans  to  have 
been  the  greateft  and  happieft  people  that 
ever  exifted.  And,  tho'  we  fhould  fuppofe 
all  their  Deities  to  have  been  mere  fi<aion<H 
and  that  there  were  no  Daemons  or  fuperior 
intelligences,  with  whom  they  had  com- 
munication, and  who  revealed  future  e- 
vents  to  them,  and  directed  them  in  the 
management  of  their  affairs,  ftill  the  belief, 
intereffc  rebu^  humanis  coeiefie  numen^  as 
Livy  cxpreffes  it  *,  and  that  they  were 
utider  the  guardianfhip  and  proteftion  of 
fuperior  beings,  who  had  a  fatherly  care 
of  them,  rewarding  them  when  they  did 
well,  and  punifliing  them  when  they  did 
othebvife,  muft  have  been  of  wonderful 
influence  upon  their  lives  and  manners,  e- 
fpecially  when  we  confider  what  the  Hali- 
carnaffian  has  very  well  obferved,  that  they 
imputed  nothing  to  thofe  Beings,  impure, 
wicked,  flagitious,  or  any  way  unworthy 
of  a  Divine  Nature.  And  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  proofs  of  their  degeneracy  in  la- 

*  Lib.  I.  cap.  21. 
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ter  times  was  the  negleA  of  religion,  as 
both  Livy  and  the  Halicarnaffian  have  ob- 
ferved  ;  and,  in  general,  I  think,  we  may 
conclude  with  the  greateft  certainty,  that 
where  there  is  little  or  no  religion  among 
1^  people,  they  mufl  be  in  a  mod  wretched 
fiate^  and  weak  as  well  ai  wicked. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  account  he  has  gi- 
ven of  the  inilitutions  of  Romulus  that  the 
Halicarnaflian  has  fhown  his  political  wis- 
dom, hue  alfo  in  the  ample  Commentary 
he  has  made  upon  the  inftitutionsof  Ser« 
vius  Tullius,  the  fifth  King  of  Rome; 
who  added  every  thing  to  the  political 
fyftem  of  Romulus,  which  the  great  in- 
creafe  of  his  citizens,  and  of  wealth  and 
pofleffions,  made  neceffary.  What  I  mean 
is  his  inftitution  of  the  Ccnfus^  and  of  the 
Centuriata  Comitidy  by  which  he  contri- 
ved with  wonderful  (kill  to  lay  the  bur- 
den of  war  and  of  taxes  upon  the  rich, 
and,  in  return  for  that,  to  give  them  almofl: 
the  whole  power  of  the  ftate  in  the  eledion 
of  magiftrates  and  in  making  war  or  peace 
or  laws,  referving  at  the  fame  time  the  form 
of  the  popular  government,  tho'  he  took 
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away  the  fubftance.  How  the  new  Comi^ 
tia^  which  he  introduced,  anfwered  this 
purpofe,  Livy  has  fufficiently  explained, 
the*  not  fo  fully  as  the  Halicarnallian. 
But  he  has  not  explained  near  fo  well  the 
policy  of  the  inftitution,  which  appears  to 
me  to  have  been  a  wonderful  contrivance 
to  fatisfy  the  people  by  giving  them  a 
fhare  in  the  government,  but  fuch  a  fhare 
as  qould  not  almoft  in  any  cafe  be  hurtful 
to  the  ftate  ;  which  I  muft  own,  I  think,  a 
wonderful  contrivance,  and  fuch  as  no 
legiffator  but  himfelf  ever  difcovered* 
And  it  reconciled  in  fuch  a  manner  the  a* 
riftocratic  with  the  popular  government, 
that  the  Roman  polity  might  have  lafted 
forever,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  which 
iboner  or  later  has  been  the  deftrudion  of 
all  governments,  and  I  may  add  of  all  na- 
tions as  well  as  of  Sparta,  I  mean  money, 
from  which  arofe  all  thofe  diforders  in  the 
Roman  ftate  that  ended  at  laft  in  its  ruicu 

•  There  was  another  of  the  inftitutions  of 
Servius,  contributing  very  much  to  what 
was  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  gran- 
deur ; — the  number  of  their  citizens.   Thia 
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was  one  of  the  things,  as  Dionyfius  has  ob- 
ferved,  that  diftinguifhcd  them   from  all 
the  ftatcs  of  Greece,  and  particularly  the 
Spartan,  which,  for  want  of  a  fuflBcient 
number  of  citizens,  was  ruined  by  the  lofs 
of  a  fingle  battle  *.     And  in  this  refped: 
he  commends  very  much  the  policy  of  Ro- 
mulus, which  he  fays  ought  to  have  been 
imitated  by  the  Greek  ftates,  that,  indead 
of  putting  to  the  fword,  or  making  flaves 
of  the  people  in  the  cities  that  he  con- 
quered, he  tranfplanted   them  to   ftome, 
and  gave  them  the  freedom  of  the  city,  or 
made  Roman  colonies  of  them.     And  by 
this  means,  and  by  the  afylum  which  he 
opened,  he  increafed  the  number  of  his  ci- 
tizens from  2O0O  foot,  and  300  horfe,  their 
number  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,    to 
46,000  foot,  and  very  near   1000  horfe, 
which  was  their  number  at  his  death  •f . 
The  inftitution  of  Servius  I  now  fpeak  of 
was,  I  think,  no  more  than  carrying  on 
and  compleating  the  fyftem  of  Romulus  ; 

•  Lib.  2.  cap.  17. 
"  '   f  IWd.  cap.  16. 
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for»  a$  Romulus  received  iu  hU  afylum, 
and  gave  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  all 
free  men  without  diftinftion,  whether  they 
were  born  free  or  not  ;  fo  Servius  thought 
it  was  proper  to  give  the  freedom  of  the 
city  to  thofe  flaves  who  had  been  emanci- 
pated by  the  Romans  themfelves,  as  well  as 
Romulus  had  given  it  to  thofe  who  had  been 
emancipated  by  the  citizens  of  other  ftates. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  Dionyfius  defends  this 
new  method  of  creating  citizens,  in  his 
fpeech  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Servius  *;  where  we  have  excellent  obfer-i 
vations  upon  the  advantages  of  fuch  an  in- 
ftitution,  which,  however,  he  obfcrves,  was 
in  later  times  very  much  abufed  :  And  he 
recommends  it  to  the  magiftrates  of  Rome, 
and  particularly  the  cenfors,  to  take  notice 
of  the  abufes  committed  in  the  exercifc 
of  that  privilege  by  matters  f;  and  accor- 
dingly we  find,  that  in  later  times  fome  re- 
gulations were  made  for  that  purpofe,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  books  of  the  Ro- 
man civil  law. 

•  Lib.  4.  cap.  23. 
t  Ibid,  cap.  24. 
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*But,  however  advantageous  this  inftita* 
tiOQ  was  at  the  time  it  was  made  and  for 
fome  ages  after,  it  Was  undoubtedly  a  no- 
veky  introduced  by  Servius  into  the  Ro- 
man  ftate:  And  not  only  was  it  new  in  that 
ftate,  but  in  every  other  ftate  then  exifting; 
for  it  was  a  thing  unknown  in  any  of  the 
cities  of  Greece,  that  a  man  by  emancipa- 
ting his  flave,  had  the  power  of  making  a 
citizen  of  him  *.    This  makes  it  the  more 


*  In  Sparta  the  privilege  of  the  City  was  fo  much 
valued,  that  there  is  no  inftance  of  its  having  ever  been 
beftowedi  even  by  public  authority,  except  upon  two 
men  for  very  particular  reafons  mentioned  by  Herodo- 
tus, (lib.  p.  cap.  35.) }  much  leis  was  it  in  the  power  of 
any.  private  citizen  to  beftow  it  upon  his  flave.  And , 
this,  no  doubt,  was  one  reafon  among  others  why  the 
number  of  citizens  in  Sparta  was  fb  much  reduced  at 
the  time  when  Ariftotle  wrote  his  Booh  of  Polity^  com- 
pared trith  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Lycurgus:  Where- 
as this  inftitutlon  of  Servius  in  Rome,  joined  with  o- 
ther  caufes  of  population,  had  all  the  effeAs  that  I  have 
mentioned  in  a  preceding  note  (p.  93.  &  94.)*  To 
which  I  have  only  to  add,  that,  after  the  prodigious 
lofles  they  had  fuftained  in  the  fecond  Punic  war,  and 
particularly  m  the  fiatal  battle  of  Cannae^  they  carried 
on  the  war  not  only  in  Italy  againft  Hannibal,  and  all 
the  ftates  of  Italy  that  joined  him  after  that  battle,  but 
in  Sicily  and  in  Spain,  and  againft  Philip  of  Macedon^ 
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iiirpriiing  that  Livy^  t^hen  be  gives  an  ac« 
aount  of  the  ether  novelties  introduced  by 
S«rviu8|  fuch  as  the  Cenfus  and  the  Comitia 
(kniutiata^  ihould  not  have  mentioned  thid 
Inftitution,  much  more  extraordinary  than 
either  of  thefe^  and  unprecedented  in  any 
other  date.  And  here,  I  doubt,  he  cannot 
be  defended  againft  Caligula's  cenfure  of 
him,  that  he  was  negligent  in  his  hiftory« 
That  the  fad  really  happened  as  the  Hali^ 
carnaflian  has  told  it,  I  think,  cannot  be 
doubted  j  for,  in  the  fir  ft  place,  it  cannot 
be  believed,  that  fo  extraordinary  a  cuftom 
ihould  have  prevailed  among  the  Romans 
without  a  particular  law  ena&ing  it,  which^ 
it  is  not  pretended^  was  made  by  any  King 


amd  with  no  lefs  force  than  21  legions  of  more  than 
5000  mon  each :  And,  after  the  fecond  Punic  war  was  at 
an  end|  they  carried  on  war  againft  the  fame  Philip  of 
Macedoni  whom  they  reduced  to  the  neccffity  of  de- 
manding peace  ^ — tarried  their  arms  into  Afia  againft 
Antiochus  the  grcateft  King  in  that  country  \ — put  an 
end  to  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  and  led  in  triumph 
Pbfeui  the  laft  King  of  that  country  \  and  during  all 
that  time  were  fending  out  colonies  to  different  parts 
of  Italy,  as  Livy  informs  us. 

Vol.  V.  R 
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ether  than  Servius  Tullius.  And)  in  th^ 
fecond  place,  there  is  not,  I  think,  the  leaft 
reafon  to  believe  that  the  Halicarnaflian 
hasf  any  more  than  Livy,  forged  any  fa&s*. 
Nor  do  I  believe,  that  he  has  adorned  theni 
fo  much  with  feigned  circumftances  andpoe- 
tical  defcriptions  as  Livy  has  done :  But,  on 
the  contrary,  I  fee  him  examining  fads  with 
the  greateft  fcrupulofity,  where  there  is  any 
diflference  among  the  hiftorians  about  them| 
as  in  the  cafe  of  the  two  daughters  of  Ser- 
vius  TuUius,  who  were  married,  fome  lay^ 
to  the  fbns  of  the  preceding  King  Tarqui- 
nius  Prifcus,  others  to  his  grandfons.  Li-« 
vy  mentions  this  difference  of  opinion  a- 
mong  the  hiftorians,  but  he  unfortunately 
adopts  the  former  of  the  two,  as  the  moft 
probable,  being  the  opinion,  as  he  fays,  of 
of  the  greater  number  of  authors  t»  Wherc-^ 
as  the  HalicarnaiSan,  examining  the  mat- 
ter more  nicely  than  it  appears  Livy  did, 
has  proved,  I  think,  to  demonff  ration,  both 
from  fads  and  dates,  that  they  muft  have 
been  the  grandfons,  and  not  the  fons  of 

^  P.  32.  of  this  vol. 
f  Liyy,  lib.  u  cap.  46, 
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Tarquinius  Prifcus  *.  And,  in  other  paf- 
fages  that  might  be  quoted,  he  obferves  th6 
difference  of  opinions  of  authors  concern^- 
ing  fads,  and  gives  us  reafons  why  he 
prefers  one  opinion  to  another.  This  con* 
yinces  me  that  he  did  not  any  more  than 
Livy  invent  fads  like  our  Scotch  hiftorian 
Hector  Boece  f,  but  related  them  as  he 
found  them  in  antient  authors^ 

There  aire,  I  know,  feme  French  critics, 
iwho  would  make  us  believe,  that  the  whole 
hiftory  of  the  firft  ages  of  Rome  was  little 
better  than  a  romance.  If  it  were  fo,  I 
think  it  muft  be  allowed  to  be  a  fine  ro« 
inance,  and  much  better  than  any  that  haa 
been  written  in  modern  times,  and  which  de- 
ferves  to  be  diligently  ftudied  for  the  fine  lef- 
fbns  of  morality  and  policy  it  gives  us*  There 
is  a  late  French  writer,  Monf.  Gibelin^  who 
allegorifes  the  whole  antient  hiftory  of 
Greece,  and  the  hiftory  of  Rome  down  e« 
tren  to  the  time  of  Romulus,  whom  he 
makes  to  be  the  Sun  $  a  very  good  hiero* 

*  Dionyf.  lib.  4.  cap.  6. 
f  See  p.  33.  of  this  voL 
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glyphic,  I  think,  for  fo  great  a  King  and 
Legiflator.  Such  conceits,  I  muft  confefs, 
do  not  even  amufe  me. 

After  the  cxpulfion  of  the  Kings  and 
the  eftablifhment  of  the  commonwealth, 
the  narrative  of  Livy,  as  well  as  of  the 
Halicarnailian,  is  fuller  and  more  circum* 
ftantial,  probably  becaufe  the  authors  they 
copied  were  more  fo.  But  ftill  the  narra- 
tive of  Livy,  compared  with  that  of  the 
Haliqarnaflian,  is,  as  I  have  faid  ^,  rather 
an  abridgement  of  hiftory,  than  a  hiftory  ; 
for  he  feems  to  have  been  of  the  opinion 
of  thofe  readers  he  mentions  in  his  preface, 
who  had  little  curiofity  about  the  firft  ages 
of  Rome,  being  in  hafte  to  come  to  later 
times,  when  a  ftate  which  proceeded  from 
fuch  fmall  beginnings  was  grown  to  fuch 
a  prodigious  fize,  ut  magnitudine  laboretfua. 
But,  for  my  part,  Lhave  much  more  plea- 
fure  in  reading  the  hiftory  of  wifdom  and 
virtue  in  the  firft  ages  of  Rome,  than  of 
vice  and  folly,  fadion  and  corruption,  vio- 
lence and  bloodihed,  in  thefe  later  times^ 

•  P.  27.  of  this  volume. 
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when,  as  Livy  tells  us,  the  Romans  could 
neither  bear  their  vices  nor  the  remedies  of 
them.  The  meaning  of  which  words,  as 
I  underiland  them,  is,  that  the  Romans 
were  then  fo  vicious  and  fo  much  dege- 
nerated, that  they  were  incapable  of  go- 
verning themfelves,  fo  that  it  was  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary  they  fhould  have  a  ma- 
fter :  But,  tho'  they  had  loft  their  antient 
virtue,  they  ftill  retained  fo  much  of  their 
antient  fpirit,  that  they  would  not  fubmit 
to  that  remedy.  This  made  them  aflaffi- 
nate  Julius  Caefar,  their  firft  mafter,  and 
the  beft  they  ever  had  :  And  it  made  the 
reign  of  Auguftus  very  troublefome  and 
dangerous,  fo  that  it  is  faid  he  deliberated 
about  refigning  the  government ;  and  the 
fear  of  the  fame  fpirit  produced  all  the 
auelties  of  Tiberius  and  the  fuccccding 
Emperors. 

In  fo  fuccind  a  narrative,  therefore,  as  Li- 
vy's  is,of  thofe  beft  times  of  Rome^as  1  think 
them,  it  is  no  wonder  that  many  important 
particulars  are  either  altogether  omitted,  or 
but  flightly  touched.  Of  thefe  1  (hall  give 
fome  examples.     And^  firft,  with  refpeA 
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to  the  creation  of  the  firft  didator  Titiut 
Lartius,  a  moft  important  event  in  the  hi- 
ftory  of  the  Roman  government^  by  which 
they  again  eftablifhed  another  defpotid 
power  not  above  fourteen  years  after  they 
had  got  free  of  the  tyranny  of  their  Kings ; 
this  important  event  Livy  has  mentionod 
only  in  a  few  lines  *,  without  telling  us  up- 
on what  occafion,  or  from  what  reafbns  of 
neceflity,  fo  great  a  change  in  the  govern- 
ment was  made  ;  But  of  this  the  Halicar- 
naflian  has  informed  us  at  great  lengthy 
telling  us  that  it  was  upon  occafion  of  the 
people  refufmg  to  inlift  to  fight  agaidft  the 
Latins,  unlefs  their  debts  were  difchargedf ; 
and  the  confuls  cpuld  not  compel  them  by 
any  punifhment  they  might  decree  againft 
them,  becaufe  from  that  decree  there  waa 
an  appeal  to  the  people  by  the  law  propo- 
fed  by  Valerius  Poplicola,  and  enaAed  af^ 
ter  the  expulfion  of  the  Kings  X*    Upoa 

•  Lib.  2.  cap*  1 8. 

f  Lib.  5.  cap.  63. 

%  See  the  account  of  this  law  given  by  the  HsdiU 
carnaffiaD^  cap*  19.  lib.  5. 
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this  occafion  there  was  great  difference  of 
cpinioa  in  the  fenate,  and  Dionyfius  has,  I 
think,  very  properly  given  us  the  fpeeches 
made  upon  each  fide  of  the  queftion.  The 
debate  ended  in  naming,  with  the  confent 
pf  die  people,  a  fupreme  magiftrate,  who 
was  to  be  abfolute  and  uncontroulable,  but 
kis  authority  to  laft  only  for  fix  months. 
How  prudently  and  wifely  this  magiftrate 
ezercifed  his  power  our  author  has  related 
at  fome  length,  but  of  which  Livy  has 
hardly  (aid  a  word.  The  Halicarnafiiaa 
has  alio  upon  this  occafion  made  fome  ex<* 
cellent  political  reflexions  upon  the  necef- 
fity  of  having  recourfe  to  fuch  an  expedient 
in  all  democratical  governments :  And  ac- 
cordingly, he  fays,  it  was  pradifed  not  on« 
]y  by  the  Romans,  but  by  the  Lacedemo- 
nians and  TheiTalians  ;  and  he  quotes  an 
author,  one  Licinius,  who  relates,  that  it 
was  pradifed  alfo  in  Alba  Longa,  and  un- 
der the  fame  name  of  Diiiator  *«  And, 
tho'  fuch  refledions  be  no  doubt  a  digref^ 
fion,  yet  I  think  they  were  very  proper  up- 
on fo  important  an  occafion. 

f^  Ibi4*  cap.  73.  ct  74* 
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Another  gnat  eveot  in  the  Roman  go^ 
Ternmeat,  and  greater  dill  in  its  confer 
quenceSi  wa$  the  inftitution  of  a  new  magi- 
ilracy^  unknown  not  only  in  Rome,  bnt^  I 
beltevei  in  any  other  ilate  untient  or  mo- 
dem; I  mean  the  tribunes  of  the  people^ 
which  truly  made  twoftaces  of  one,  as  Meno# 
nius  Agrippa  exprefled  his  fears  *  that  ic 
would  do,  and  entirely  changed  the  form  of 
the  Roman  goyernment  from  ariftocratical 
to  democratical*  Of  this  great  revolution  Li-» 
vy  has  faid  a  good  deal  more  f,  than  of  the 
choice  of  the  firft  didator ;  but  his  ac-^ 
count  is  not  near  fo  full  or  circumftantial 
M  that  of  the  Halicarnafliani  or  as  fo  great 
an  event  merited  ;  for  it  was  the  greateft 
change  that  was  made  in  the  Roman  go* 
vernment  from  the  time  of  the  expulfion 
of  the  Kings  to  the  total  change  of  the  go* 
vernment  under  the  £mperors;  and  it  ^as 
produced  by  a  divifion  of  the  people,  and 
a  ieceflion  of  the  greater  part  of  them,  ia 
fuch  a  hoftile  manner,  from  the  reft,  as 

*  Lib.  6.  cap.  88. 

f  Livy,  lib.  2.  cap.  32. 
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threatened  abfolute  deftru(^ioti  to  the  ftate. 
Of  the  whole  progrcfs  of  this  gteat  affair 
the  HalicarnafTiaQ  has  given  us  a  full  and 
accurate  account.  And  in  very  fine  fpeech- 
es  he  has  given  us  the  arguments  on  both 
fides  at  great  length  :  And  which,  it  may 
be  obferved,  in  paffing,  fhows.  us  the  ufe 
of  fpeeches    in   hiftory ;    for,    otherwife, 
Konyfius  could  not  have  given  us  thofc 
arguments  without  a  very  long  digreflion ; 
and  which  could  not  have  been  faid  with 
propriety  to  be  a  part  of  the  work.     Livy, 
however,    who    is   abundant  enough    in 
fpeeches  upon  other  occafions,  has  given 
us  none  upon  this,  unlefs  yoii  will  call  the 
fable  of   Menenius   Agrippa  a   fpeech  *• 
And  of  the  fads   that   happened   before 
the  final  agreement  of  the  parties,  he  has 
given  us  a  very  ftiort,  and  not  very  accu* 
rate  account ;  and,  what  is  worfe,  he  has 
related  but  a  part  of  the  terms  of  the  a- 
greement  itfelf,  upon  which  peace  was  re* 
ftored  ;  for  he  has  only  mentioned  the  c* 
ftablifliment  of  the  tribunefliip  of  the  peo* 

*  Liv.lib.  2.  cap.  3^4 
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pic:  Whereas  the  Patricians  not  only  grant- 
ed them  that)  but  a  remifiion  of  all  the 
dehts  which  the  poorer  fort  then  owed  *•' 
For  money  was  the  fubjefl:  of  this  great 
quarrel  betwixt  the  two  orders,  as  well  a& 
of  the  former,  which  produced  another 
change  of  the  conftitution,  by  the  intro- 
dudion  of  dilators  :  So  that,  in  about  2q 
years  after  the  e(labli(hment  of  the  com- 
monwealth, there  were  two  remarkable 
changes  of  the  government,  both  produced 
by  wealth  or  money ;  and  therefore  Lycur- 
gus,  that  his  government  might  not  be  de« 
ftroyed  in  that  way,  the  only  way  in  which 
the  oracle  faid  it  could  be  deftroyed,  pro* 
fcribed  the  ufe  of  money  in  Sparta* 

The  confequence  of  the  eftablilhment 
of  this  extraordinary  magiftracy  in  Rome, 
was,  that  the  government  of  the  beft  mixed 
form  that  ever  was,  being  partly  regal,  (for 
I  underftand  the  confuls  to  have  come  in 
place  of  the  Kings),  partly  ariftocratical, 
partly  popular,  and,  upon  particular  occa« 

*  Lib.  6.  cap.  83.  et  88. 
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fions,  altogether  defpotic,  became,  in  not 
much  more  than  40  years  after  the  infti- 
tution  of  the  tribunefhip,  altogether  demo- 
cratical ;  for,  in  year  306  of  the  city,  a 
law  was  pafled,  by  which  the  people  were 
allowed  in  the  Comitia  Tributa  to  make 
laws  binding  upon  the  whole  people  *. 
Now  the  Comitia  of  this  kind  were  held 
without  any  previous  decree  of  the  fenate, 
which  was  abfolutely  neceflary  both  for  the 
Comitia  Centuriata  and  Curiata^  and  without 
the  aufpices  which  at  that  time  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Patricians  f.  And  in  thefe  Co- 
mitia every  man  had  an  ecjual  vote  whatever 
his  rank  or  fortune  was.  And  this  popular 
government  ended  as  it  has  always  done  and 
ever  will  do  in  all  ftates,  in  tyranny  or  ab- 
folutc  government,  firft  under  the  pame  of 

•  IXonyf.  lib.  11.cap.45. 

t  Lib.  9.  cap.  41.  Where  he  explains  very  accu- 
ratdf  the  dtfierence  between  the  Comitia  Tributa  et  Cu* 
riata^  which  were  the  fame  with  refpcft  to  the  voters, 
the  pooreft  and  meaneft  citizens  having  an  equal  vote 
With  the  richeft  and  nobleft,  but  difiered  in  the  0fii 
particulars  mentioned  in  the  text^ 
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a  perpetual  Didator^  and  then  under  the 
name  of  Empprors. 

But^  befides  thefe  confcquences  of  the 
tribunitian  power»  which  happened  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  there  was  one  immediate  con- 
fequence  of  it,  that  brought  the  Roman 
ftate  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  from  which  it 
was  laved  only  by  the  prayers  and  tears  of 
a  woman, — the  greateft  difgrace  that  ever 
befell  the  Roman  people^  The  event  I 
mean  was  the  banilhment  of  a  noble  youth, 
Marcius  Coriolanus,  who,  contrary  to  all 
th^  forms  of  juftice  that  had  been  pra<^i(ed 
fmce  the  eflablifhment  of  ^  the  common- 
wealth, was  tried  in  the  Comitia  Tributa  *, 
and  condemned  for  no  other  fault,  but 
that  he  made  a  fpeech  in  the  fenate  advi- 
fmg  the  fenators  not  to  lower  the  price 
of  corn,  which  had  been  very  much  rai- 
fed  by  the  feceffion  of  the  people,  and 
the  neglefl:  of  agriculture  thereby  occa- 
fioned  f  •    The  HalicarnafHan  has  enlarged 

•  Lib.  7.  cap.  59. 
t  Lib.  7.  cap.  2i^. 
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very  much  upon  this  great  event,  and 
has  given  us  many  long  fpeeches  upon 
the  occafion,  and  fome  of  the  bed  in  the 
book,  particularly  that  of  Appius  Clau- 
dius*: For  the  length  of  thefe  fpeeches  he 
makes  an  apology  f,  tho*  I  think  it  needed 
none,  and  gives  very  good  reafons  why  an 
faiilorian  ihould  be  as  particular  and  cir- 
cumftantial  in  his  account  of  fuch  impor- 
tant civil  tranfadions  as  of  military  opera- 
tions :  For,  fays  he,  if  1  had  told  fimply, 
but  fhortly,  that  the  Patricians  had  given 
Up  their  privileges  by  fubmkting  to  have 
one  of  the  moft  confpicuous  of  their  order 
tried  by  the  mob  of  Rome,  it  would  have 
appeared  a  thing  incredible.  I  have  there- 
fore, fays  he,  given  the  reader  in  fpeeches 
all  that  ^as  to  be  faid  both  for  the  mea- 
fure  and  againft  it  X*  On  the  other  hand, 
Livy  has  given  us  a  very  fliort  account  of 
the  fads,  and  no  fpeeches  at  all,  unlefs  you 
will  call  a  fpeech  an  invedive  of  a  few 

♦  Lib.  7.  cap.  48. 
f  Ibid.  cap.  66» 
I  Ibid. 
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lines,  which  Coriolanus  fpeaks  againft  the 
people  in  fome  fliort,  pointed  fentences, 
and  a  (horter  invedive  ftill,  in  the  fame  ftile, 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  people  againft 
Coriolanus  *. 

And  thus  much  for  the  fubjed  of  the 
Halicarnafiian's  hiflory,  upon  which  many 
of  my  readers  will  think,  that  I  have  be- 
llowed a  great  deal  too  much  time  in  a 
work  which  profeffes  only  to  treat  of  ftile; 
but  as,  in  my  reading,  I  can  never  fepa- 
rate  the  nvords  from  the  mattery  which  I 
confider  as  principal  in  every  writing,  and 
which,  if  it  be  not  of  fome  value,  the  work 
itfelf  can  be  of  none,  however  elegant  and 
fine  the  words  may  be,  I  have  thought 
proper^  after  the  example  of  both  Livy 
and  Dionyfius  in  their  preambles,  to  en- 
large upon  the  importance  of  the  fubjedl 
of  their  hiftory.  If  this  were  lefs  to  the 
purpofe  than  1  think  it  is,  it  has  furniflied 
matter  for  a  comparifon  and  criticifm  of 
thofe  two  authors,  which,  I  hope,  will  not 

•  Liv.  lib.  2.  cap.  34.  &  35. 
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be  diiagreeable  or  unmftru^ive   to    the 
reader. 

I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  what  undoubC« 
edly  belongs  to  my  fubje£t,  the  jilc  of  the 
Halicamaffian,  in  which,  I  think,  he  ex- 
cels Livy  ftill  more  than  in  the  matter. 
And  indeed,  I  do  not  know  any  hiflorical 
fiile  in  Greek  or  Latin,  that  I  think  equal 
to  the  HalicarnafTian  8,  unlefs  it  be  that  of 
Herodotus,  which,  by  the  fweetnefs  of  the 
dialed  in  which  he  writes^  and  a  certain 
ruft  of  antiquity,  and  fomething  of  the 
grandeur  of  Homer  in  his  manner,  as  well 
as  a  refemblance  in  his  language,  pleafes 
me  ftill  more.  But,  I  think,  there  can  be 
nothing  better  in  the  Attick  than  the  nar- 
rative of  Dionyfius  j  for  it  has  all  the 
fweetnefs  and  elegance  of  that  dialed ; 
and  it  is  fo  adorned  with  different  figures 
of  tompofiiion,  that  there  is  the  greateft 
variety  in  it  that  I  know  in  any  ftile,  that  of 
Dcmofthenes  only  excepted,  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  greateft  perfpicuity  j  for  his  fi- 
gures are  not  fo  many,  or  fo  violent  as 
thofe  of  Thucydides,  yet  fufficient  to  give 
a  caft  and  colour  to  his  ftile,  that  diftin- 
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guifliesit  perfedlly  from  common  difcourfe. 
And  in  this,  his  ftile  is,  I  think,  preferable 
to  that  of  Xenophon,  which,  warning  thefe 
figures,  is,  as  I  have  obfervcd,  too  liKe  to  the 
Socratic  dialogue, that  is,  to  converfation  and 
common  difcourfe.  His  rhetorical  ftile,  too, 
Js  excellent  of  its  kind  ;  for  it  is  evident 
from  his  critical  writings,  that  he  had  ftu- 
died  the  rhetorical  ftile  as  much  as  the  hi- 
ftorical,  and  knew  perfedly  the  difference 
betwixt  them.  And  accordingly  his  fpeech- 
cs  are  very  different  from  his  narrative, 
being  compofed  in  much  longer  periods, 
but  fo  well  compofed,  that  there  is  no  ob- 
fcurity  in  them,  tho'  fome  of  them  run  out 
to  a  great  length,  and  are  much  diverfified 
with  parenthefes  and  other  figures  \  He 
has  a  great  many  fpeeches,  more,  I  thihk, 
than  any  other  hiftorian,exceptThucydidcs, 
and  fome  of  them  very  long.  And  there 
is  one  in  particular  of  extraordinary  length; 


*  There  is  one  in  the  end  of  Tullus  Hoftilius's 
fpeech  to  the  army  of  Romans  and  Albans,  upon  the 
fubjeft  of  the  treachery  of  Mettos  the  Alban  general,' 
{Antiquit.  lib.  3.  cap.  28.)  which  is  a  period  of  alinoft 
half  a  page,  and  yet  pcrfcdUy  clear/  tho'  with  noore 
than  one  parenthefis  thrown  into  it. 
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but  it  was  upon  a  fubjeS  very  important 
and  intcrefting^  namely,  the  feceffion  of 
the.flebei%|i8  to  Mount  Aventine  *.  And 
what  I  admire  the  mod  in  him,  is,  that^ 
tho'  he  was  by  profciGGon  a  teacher  of  rhe- 
toric, they  are  all  fpceches  of  bufinefs,Vith 
nothing  of  that  artificial  fophiftry,  or  <jo- 
fioTwn  wipiepyicLj  as  the  Greek  critics  call  itj 
or  thofe  arguments  from  general  topics  fo 
much  laboured  in  the  fchools  of  declama- 
tion, in  which  I  am  perfuaded  he  never 
pra£lifed,  but  formed  his  ftile  of  fpeaking 
upon  the  ftudy  of  Demofthenes  and  othet 
great  authors,  who  do  not  draw  their  ar- 
guments from  fuch  topics,  but  from  the 
nature  and  circumftances  of  the  cafe;  which 
diftinguifhes  a  fpeech  of  bufinefs  from  £t 
declamation,  or  fpeech  of  fhow  and  often- 
tation^ 

From  this  account  I  have  given  of  the 
Halicarnaffian's  Ilile,  it  is  evident  that  mf 
judgment  of  it  is  very  different  from  that 

♦  Antiq.  lib.  7.  cap.  (S6. 

Vol.  V.  t 
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of  Photius,  who  fays,  that  he  aflfeas  novel- 
ty in  his  words  and  phrafes  and  does  vio- 
lence to  the  language,  in  order  to  make  his 
ftile  finguiar  and  uncommon.  This  cen- 
fureof  the  Halicarnaffian,  like  his  praife 
of  Diodorus  Siculus,  whom  he  commends 
for  writing  a  ftile  not  too  Attic,  only  fliows 
that  the  elegance  of  Attic  compofition  was 
not  in  his  time  reliftied  or  well  underftood. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  1  think,  that 
the  HalicarnaiGSan's  Roman  hiftory  is,  both 
for  the  matter  and  ftile, one  of  the  moft  plca- 
fant,  as  well  as  moft  inftrudtive  books  in 
the  world.   The  ftile  is  finely  tempered  be- 
twixt the  auftere  gravity  of  Thucydides 
and  the  fweetnefs  of  Herodotus,  and,  I 
think,  it  is  more  perfpicuous  than  either  : 
For  I  do  not  know  that  thete  is  one  ob- 
fcure  or  difficult  paflage  in  the  whole  work, 
except  where  the  text  is  corrupted ;  and, 
even  where  that  is  the  cafe,  fo  clear  and 
perfpicuous  is  his  ftile,  that  a  good  Greek 
fcholar  can  in  many  places  corred:  the  text 
almoft  at  firft  fight ;  and   it  is  furprifing 
how  many  corredions  Henry  Stephen  and 
his  fcholar  Sylburgius  have  made,  tliat  are 
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now  confirmed  and  afcertained  to  be  the 
true  reading  by  the  Vatican  MS.  which 
was  collated  when  the  Oxford  edition  was 
printed. 

To  conclude  what  I  have  to  fay  of  his 
hiftory ; — If  any  one  think^  that,  in  compa- 
ring him  with  Livy,  I  have  done  injuftice 
to  Livy,  let  him  read  what  men  of  a  much 
more  learned  age  than  this  have  faid  upon 
the  fame  fubjcS.  Their  tcftimonies  are 
prefixed  to  the  Oxford  edition.  1  (hall  on* 
Jy  quote  one  of  them,  that  of  Paulus  Be- 
nius  de  Hijloria^  whofe  words  are,  Hiftoria 
Halicamajfei  nobilijfttna^  et  rerum  copia^  or- 
dine^  perfpicuitate^  eloquent ia^  et^  quod  caput 
efiy  veritate^  ftne  ulla  dubitatione  Livianae 
Jupenou  Now,  1  have  not  faid,  nor  indeed 
could  I  well  fay,  more  than  this. 

Of  the  Halicarnaflian's  critical  works  I 
have  fpoken  elfewhere,  and*given  my  opi- 
nion both  of  their  matter  and  ftile  *.  I 
{hall  only  add  here,  that  I  beg  leave  again 
to  recommend,  to  the  ftudious  of  Greek 

•  Book  2.  cap.  5.  in  fine ^  of  the  preceding  vol. 
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learning  and  fine  writing,  a  moft  diligent 
perufal  of  them ;  as  it  is  from  the  antlents 
that  we  muft  learn  both  to  write  and  judge 
of  writing.  Now,  this  the  Halicarnalliaii 
teaches  us  in  the  beft  way  poffible,  by  pre- 
cept as  well  as  example,  and  not  only  by  h\^ 
own  example,  but  by  the  example  of  others, 
who  have  written  both  well  and  ill,  point- 
ing out  to  us  the  beauties  of  the  one  and 
the  faults  of  the  other.  For  my  own  part, 
I  mufl  confefs,  that,  if  I  had  never  ftudied 
hiff  critical  writings,  tho,'  perhaps,  by  fome 
natural  tafte,  which  I  may  have,  I  might 
have  perceived  fome  beauties  or  faults  in 
profe  writing,  yet  I  never  fliould  have  had 
any  art  of  criticifm,  or  been  able  to  judge, 
by  any  rule  or  principle,  of  what  was  good 
or  bad  in  that  kind  of  writing.  And,  as 
to  poetry^  if  1  had  not  ftudied  Ariftotle^s 
poetics^  I  fhould  not  have  fo  much  as  known 
what  poetry  was,  but  fhould  have  thougl^t 
as,  I  belieye,  many  do,  that  verfification 
and  fine  didion  make  poetry,  and  that  an 
art,  taught  in  verfc,  with  all  the  ornament^ 
pf  poetical  didion,  fuch  as  the  Georgics  of 
Virgil,  was  zpoem.  I  would  therefore  a- 
gain  recomraiend  it  to  the  fcholars  of  Oxr 
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ford,  a$  a  work  that  I  think  would  be  very 
ufeful  to  the  learned  world,  to  publifh  a  por- 
table pocket  edition  not  only  ot  Dionyfius^s 
hiftory,  but  of  his  critical  works,  fuch  as  the 
Qla%ow  editions  of  fome  Claffics,  which 
might  travel  or  go  to  the  country  with  one; 
/or  his  works  are  of  thofe  Excmplaria  Grac* 
fCy  which  a  fcholar  ought  to  fludy  at  home 
and  abroad,  day  and  night  % 


♦  In  this  edition,  if  it  be  reviled  by  tl  fcholar,  he 
will  find  feveral  faults  to  correA  in  Hudfon's  edition. 
I  wfll  only  mention  one,  which  happens  at  prefent  tf> 
be  under  my  view.  It  is  a  fault  in  pundhiation,  fiich 
as  I  obferved  in  Herodotus  (vol.  4.  p.  426.  of  this 
work) ;  and,  as  it  relates  to  a  very  important  inftitution 
of  Romulus,  that  of  Patrons  and  Clients,  it  deferves  to 
be  attended  to.  As  it  {lands  pointed  at  prefent  it  is . 
not  fenfe,  neither  in  the  original  nor  the  tranflation : 
But,  if  it  be  read  and  pointed  thus,  it  is  perfcftly  clear. 
After  the  paflage,  (lib.  2.  cap.  9.)  which  affigns  to 
the  Patricians  and  Plebeians  their  feveral  occupations, 
concluding  with  thefe  words;  yuv^yNf  h  %»$  «r«r«« 
r^tf^Mf,  xMi  rta  x^nfiitir$x4fiii  %^ytj^tv$tit  Ti;^y«;,  there 
fhould  be  a  full  ftop :  Then  a  new  fentence  fhould 
begin  with  the  addition  of  the  particle  h  to  make  a 
conneilion;  ai^d  it  fhould  be  read  thus:  'lr«  Jf y^ 
rrtirmC^Mrtft  *  na-irt^  if   nttf   mXXut^   ifXta-n,  n  t#f  if  rtXu 

^•H  If    rxtf  \wt^$)^ms  (fhuvjfTitf,     Hcrc  there  flbould 
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be  a  comma  inftead  of  the  full  ftop  in  Hudfbn's  edition; 
then  go  on^  (leaving  out  the  h  after  wm^mmrmh*m%^ 
which  ought  to  have  been  inferted  in  the  prece- 
ding member  of  the  fentence),  and  read  as  follows^ 

wfrrmrnu  As  thus  read,  the  fenfe'  is  clear,  and  a  very 
good  reafon  given  for  the  inftitution  of  Patrons  and 
ClientSi  but  which  has  no  connection  with  what  goes 
before  concerning  the  bufinefs  of  Patricians  and  Ple- 
beians. One  thing  every  fcholar  may  be  afliired  of^ 
that  this  author  is  fo  perfpicuous  as  well  as  elegant, 
that,  if  there  be  any  where  an  obfcurity  as  to  his  mean- 
ing! there  is  fome  fault  either  in  the  MS.  or  printed 
copy.  There  are  other  paflages  of  the  fame  kind, 
which  may  be  corrected  in  a  new  edition  s  but,  what 
I  chiefly  infift  on  in  that  edition,  is,  that  the  readings 
of  the  Vatican  MS.  or  the  conjcftural  emendations  of 
Henry  Stephen  or  Sylburgius,  (hould  be  taken  into  the 
text.  This  would  not  only  fave  me  the  trouble  of 
looking  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  but  alfo  the 
mortification  of  being  able  only  to  difcover  that  the 
text  is  faulty,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  but  not  to  cor- 
rcA  it  as  Henry  Stephen  and  Sylburgius  have  done. 
This,  I  know,  will  feldom  or  never  be  the  cafe  of  the 
great  Greek  fcholars  in  Oxford,  who  will  enjoy  the 
pleafure  of  difcovering  that  they  are  as  great  Greek 
fcholars,  and  as  acute  critics,  as  the  two  commentators 
I  have  mentioned ;  but  they  ought  to  confult  the  eafe 
^nd  fatisfaftion  of  others  as  well  as  of  themlelvcs. 
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CHAP.        IV. 


7bc  hiftory  of  Polybius  may  he  confidered  as 

a  continuation  of  the  Halkarnafftaxi s  hi^ 

fory. — Thefe  tivo  hifiories  the  mo/i  valu-- 

able  in  the  ivorld; — but  have  come  down 

to  usfadly  mutilatcd.'^^Some  excerpts  from 

them  preferred. — What  Polybius  calls  his 

hillory,  comprehends  only  a  period  rf  5^ 

years^  beginning  with  the  fecond  Punic 

nvar^  and  coming  down  to  the  conquefl  of 

Macedonia. — His  twofirfi  books  are  only 

preparatory  and  introduHory  to  his  hiflof- 

ry. — His  hifiory  takes  in  the  moft  glo^ 

rious   period  of  Rome. — Defcription  (f 

their  glory  at  that  time. — "The  modera-^ 

titm  they  Jhowed  in  the  ufe  of  their 

power]  and  their  clemency  to  thofe  that 

had  offended  them.  —  The  grandeur  of  the 

Roman  fenate  at  that  time^'^^nvhen  am^ 

haffadors  from  all  parts  of  the  earthy  and 

even  Kings  in  perfon^  attended  them. — 

Iheir  virtue  fill  prefcrved^  aud  not  im^ 


f  5»  ^HE  OklGIN  AND  Bbok  Ik 

paired  either  by  power  or  wealth. — The 
bijlory  of  the  later  and  more  glorious  part 
of  this  period^  not  preferved  to  us  in  what 
nve  hai/e  ofPolybius  ; — but  thisfupplied 
by  what  we  have  of  Livy.^^What  nve 
have  left  of  Polybius^  Jhows  us  more  of 
the  diftrejfes  and  calamities  of  the  Romans 
than  of  their  triumphs. -^Their  loffes  both 
by  fea  and  land  in  tbefirft  Punic  war 
very  great ;  and  their  loffes  in  thefecond 
Punic  nvar^  fuch  as  brought  them  to  the 
brink  of  ruin.-^That  war  thefnejlfub^ 
jeSl  of  hiflory^  on  account  of  the  variety 
of  great  events  in  itf  and  the  vuifdom  and 
virtue  there  fhown.-^l'he  great  difficult 
ties  that  Hannibal  had  to  encounter  before 
he  got  into  Italy  ^  and  the  prodigious  force 
that  was  there  to  oppofe  him.^^^Thefub^ 
jeSl  therefore  of  Polybius^s   hi/lory  the 
nobkft  that  can  be  imagined ; — ^ery  pro^ 
per  for  enforcing  what  he  recommends  fo 
much^  viz.  fubmijjton  to  the  Roman  go^ 
vemment. — No  man  fitter  to  write  upon 
fuch  a  fubjeSi  than  Polybius  ; — a  man  of 
ofbufinefs^  and  ivho  had  been  employed 
in  great  of  airs  ^  both  civil  and  military^ 
— STA^  difference  betwixt  him  and  the 
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Halicamdfftan  in  this  refpeSl^  and  alfo  in 
refpeil  of  his  being  much  better  informed 
ofthefaSis  ivhich  he  relates.'— The /ub- 
jeSi  of  Polybius*s  hifiorymore  comprehend 
ffue  than  that  of  the  Halicarnafftan^  in 
refpeii  it  takes  in  the  affairs  (f  other  na-^ 
tionsy  as  well  as  of  the  Romans.^ — Of  the 
digrejjions  in  Poly  bins  ^  whichy  tho'  con- 
trary ta  the  Jaws  ofhijlory^  are  very  in- 
JlruSiiv€y  particularly  with  refpe^  to  the 
military  affairs  of  the  Romans. "-^His  de- 
fcriptims  of  battles  wonderfully  clear  and 
lively. — The  value  of  fuch  a  'body  of  hi- 
fiory  as  that  of  the  Halicarnafftan  and 
FolybiuSy  if  it  were  all  prefervid^  or  if 
it  could  be  yet  recovered  ;—fonfe  chance 
for  4hat ; — a  MS*  of  Livy  difcovered  to 
be  in  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  s  library. — 
Of  the  ftile  of  Polybius; — much  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Halicarnafftan,^ — ^^Idiotifms 
of  Polybius  I'-^not  an  obfcure  ivriter^  but 
his  fenfe  fometimes  mijlaken  both  by'  his 
trajlator  Cafaubon  and  Livy.  —  His  Greek 
not  elegant y  but  very  intelligible  and.per^ 
fpicuous  ; — very  little  of  the  rhetorical 
file  in  his  fpc€ches\ — 7io  affectation  or  la^ 

Vol.  V.  U 
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hour  to  write  ill.-^Genfiral  obfervations 
upon  the  Greek  hijlorians  compared  "with 
the  Latin. 


THE  hiftory  of  Polyblus,  tho'  written 
long  before  the  Halicarnaffian's,  may 
be  confidercd  as  the  fequel  of  it ;  for  the 
Halicarnaffian  begins  his  hiftory  with  the 
origin  of  the  Roman  people,  and  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome,  and  carries  it  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  firft  Punic  war.     There 
Polybius  takes  it  up,  and  continues  it  till 
the  conclufion  of  the  laft  Macedonian  war^ 
when  he  reckons  the  Romans  attained  to 
thepofleffionofuniverfal  monarchy,  Thcfe 
two  hiftories,  if  they  had  been  preferved 
entire  to  us,  would  have  made  both  toge- 
ther the  nobleft  work  of  hiftory  that  the 
world  has  ever  feen  j  for  they  would  haye 
been  the  hiftory  of  the  greateft  people,  and, 
during  the  heft  ages  of  their  ftate,  before 
their  morals  were  corrupted  by  wealth  and 
luxury,  i^nd  before  thofe  fadioqs  and  {edi- 
tions,' and  bloody  civil  wars,  the  confe- 
quence  of  that  corruption,  put  an  end  to 
their  freQ  government,  and  at  laft  loft  th^n^ 
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the  empire  of  the  world,  and  made  them  i 
prey  to  nations  more  barbarous^  as  well  as 
lefs  warlike,  than  thofe  they  had  overcome. 
But  thefe  two  hiftories  have  come  down  to 
as  fadly  mutilated ;  for,  of  Dionyfius's  hi- 
ftofy  there  remains  no  more  than  eleven 
books  Out  of  twenty  which  he  wrote  *.  Thcfe 
deven  book^  come  no  farther  down  than 
the  3 1 2th  year  of  the  city.    Of  thofe  that 
are .  loft^  we  have  nothing  but  fome  ex- 
cerpts preferved  to  us  in  the  collection  of* 
Conftantine  Porphyrogenet,  under  the  head 
of  virtues^  vices^  and  embajjies  f .     Poly- 
bius's  plan  was  to  be  executed,  as  he  tells 
U8,  ih  40  books  ;'tho'  he  fays  it  was  doubt- 
ful, whether  he  fhould  live  to  complete 
them^     It  appears,  however,  that  he  did 
write  at  lead  37  of  them,  as  Suidas  quotes 
the  37th  book  of  his  hiftory.     But|  of  this 

*  Photius  Biblioth.  Cod.  74. 

f  In  thefe  excerpts  there  are  ibme  vei^  yaiiiaM^ 
things,  particularly  in  the  bcgintiing  of  them  there  is 
an  enervation  of  the  author  upon  the  di(UnAion  be« 
twixt  Greeks  and  barbarians^  which  Ihov^  a  fpfx^  deat 
of  humanity  and  good  fenft • 
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great  and  moft  valuable  work,  th^re  no- 
thing now  remains  but  the  firft  five  books 
entire,  and  excerpts  from  the  12  fucceeding, 
made,  we  do  not  know,  by  whom  ;  but 
we  are  fo  far  obliged  to  him,  that  he  has 
not  abridged  any  thing  that  he  has  ex- 
cerpted, as  Juftin  has  abridged  Trogus 
Pompeius,  but  has  given  us  the  words  of 
the  author  entire*  We  have  alfo  excerpts 
from  various  books  of  his  hiftory  under 
one  of  the  titles  in  the  great  hiftorfcal  pan- 
dt^Xs  above  mentioned,  of  Conftantine  Por- 
phyrogenet,  which  Title  is  infcribed^^Z^^^i- 
ttonibusy  where  we  have  alfo  the  text  of  the 
author  at  full  length,  and  not  abridged ;  fo 
that  this  coUedion  makes  a  very  confiderable 
part  of  what  is  preferved  to  us  of  Polybius. 

What  Polybius  calls  his  hijlory  begins 
with  the  fecond  Punic  war,  that  is,  in  the 
fecond  year<>f  the  140th  Olympiad,  and 
535th  year  of  the  city  ;  and  it  was  con- 
tinued down  tp  the  conqueft  of  Nlacedo- 
tiia  by  Paulus  iEmilius,  a  period,  as  Poly- 
bius tells  us,  of  ^;^  years.  But,  by  way  of 
prepapation  for  this  hiftory,  and  in  order  to 
make  us  underftand  perfectly  the  ftate  of 
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the  Roman  commonwealth  at  the  time  this 
fecond  Punic  war  began,  he  hafi  ^iven 
us  two  books,  as  an  introduction  to  his 
hiftory  ;  in  the  firft  of  which  he  has  given 
us  an  account  of  the  firft  Punic  war,  which 
began  in  the  489th  year  of  the  city;  andm 
the  fecond  he  relates  fome  dreadful  wars 
which  the  Romans  had  with  the  Gfalpine 
Gauls,  after  the  conclufion  of  the  firft  Punic 
war.  In  this  book  he  has  alfo  defcribed  to  us 
very  accurately  the  ftate  of  affairs  inGreece^ 
and  particularly  of  the  Achean  confederacy 
in  Peloponefus,  at  the  time  when  the  fecond 
Punic  war  began.  This  hiftorical  work^ 
therefore,  of  Polybius,  comprehends  a  moft 
glorious  period  of  the  hiftory  of  the  nobleft: 
people  that  ever  exifted,  beginning  with 
the  firft  ftep  they  made  towards  univerfal 
monarchy,  by  going  out  of  Italy  into  Si- 
cily, which  indeed  was  naturally  the  firft 
ftep,  as  Sicily  was  the  neareft  ifland  to 
them,  and  rndoubtedly  at  fome  time  ojr 
another  had  been  part  of  Italy,  and  end- 
ing with  the  conqueft  of  Macedon.  Then 
the  Romans  were  at  the  greateft  height 
of  their  glory,  though  not  of  dominion 
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ftnd  extent  bf  empire}   for  they  were 
theti  net  mbre  the  conquerors  than  the 
iatiottrs  of  mankind^  and  the  deliverers 
from  tyranny  and  oppreffion.    The  great- 
eft   triumph    that  ever    people  enjoyed, 
was  what  they  enjoyed  at  the  Ifthmian 
gamci  of  Greete,  when,  4ftef  having  dri- 
ven Philip  Out  of  that  country,  their  conful 
Titus  Quinaius  l^laminius,  hy  proclama- 
tion^  declated  alf  the  Greek  dated  to  be 
free  iii  Afia  as  Well  as  in  Greece*    The 
thing  Appeared  fo  exti'aordinary  to  the 
<irceks,  that  they  could  hardly  believe  their 
owb  ears ;  they  thotight  they  were  in  a 
dream ;  and,  tb  be  afTured  that  they  were 
not  fo,  they  defii-ed  that  the  herald  fhould 
be  brought  into  the  middle  of  the  Jadium^ 
that  hp  might  be  ieen  as  well  as  heard* 
Accordingly  the  herald  placed  himfelf  there^ 
jmd  proclaimed  the  fame  thing  again  j  up- 
on which  there  was  fiich  a  Ihout  and  fuch 
^acclamations  frdm  the  prodigious  concourfe 
of  people  that  was  at  this  panegyric^  that 
Polybius  tells  us  it  was  not  poflible  to 
be  conceived   by   thofe   who    were  not 
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prefent  *•  And  Plutarch,  in  hi?  life  of 
this  confuly  tells  us,  that  the  cries  rent 
the  air  fo  much,  that  the  birds,  flying 
over  theur  heads,  fell  down  as  thro'  9,  va^ 
cuum;  but  this  is  a  circumftance  not  men- 
tioned by  Polybius,  nor  by  Livy,  who  ap* 
pears  to  have  copied  Polybius  here  as  well 
as  in  many  other  places*  But  in  this  all 
the  three  authors  I  have  mentioned  agr^e» 
that  Quindius  was  almoft  crufhed  to  death 
by  the  people  crouding  to  fee  and  thank 
their  benefa^or ;  and  he  was  well  nigh 
fmothered  by  the  flowers  and  crowns  they 
threw  upon  him.  Livy  adds,  that,  if 
be  had  not  been  a  ftrong  young  man  of 
33»  he  could  hardly  have  efcaped  with  hia 
life  t»  And  Plutarch  fays,  that  he  would 
not  have  efcaped,  ftrong  as  he  was,  if  he 
bad  not  been'prudent  enough  to  have  re-^ 
tired  in  time,  before  the  whole  croud  cam9 
upon  him.  The  reflexion  ci  Polybius, 
upon  the  occafion,  is,  that  however  extra-p 


*  Polyb.  excerpt,  9.  under  the  title  of  Le^aiwnes^ 
p.  798.  ed,  Cafaubom. 

♦  J.1V.  lib.  33.  cap.  33. 
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vagant  the  joy  of  the  Greefks  may  feem  to 
have  beeD,  it  was  not  fo  wonderful  as  what 
the  Romans  had  done  for  them*  And  in* 
deed  there  is  no  example  in  the  hiftory  of 
mapkind,  of  a  people  leaving  their  own 
tountiy,  croffing  the  feas,  engaging  in  a 
mod  dangerous  and  exp^nfive  war  with 
the  greatefl:  King  then  upon  earth,  Philip 
Ring  of  Macedon,  and  all  this  for  no  other 
purpofe  than  to  beftow  liberty  upon  a  diftant 
people,  with  whom  they  were  no  ways  con* 
neded  by  treaty  or  alliance,  and  without  re- 
taining any  thing  out  of  the  conquefts  they 
had  made,  nor  exading  from  the  people  they 
hAd  fet  free  any  taxes  or  contributions^  not 
even  the  expences  of  the  war.  This  was  a 
gencrofity,  fuch  as  I  do  not  wonder  that  it 
appeared,  as  Livy  tells  us,  romantic  to  the 
Greeks  themfelves  *.  But  their  generofity 
bnd  magnanimity  was  not  confined  to 
Greece.  The  people  of  Ilyrium  they  alfo  de- 
clared free,after  having  conquered  them.  To 


•  See  a  fpccch  made  by  the  Rhodian  ambafladors 
upon  this  occafion  in  Livy,  lib.  37.  cap.  54.  of  whicii 
Livy  faysj  that  <  apta  magnitudini  Romanae  oratio  vifa 
<  eft/ 
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Antiochus,  the  great  King  in  Afia,  they 
gave  the  very  fame  terms  of  peace,  after  de- 
feating him  in  a  great  and  decifive  battle^ 
which  they  had  offered  to  him  in  the  begin-^ 
ning  of  the  war.  Thefe  were  to  abftain  front 
Europe,  and  to  relinquifh  all  he  pofTeffed  in 
Afia,  on  this  fide  Mount  Taurus.  But  they 
impofed  no  tribute  upon  him,  only  madd 
him  pay  a  great  fum  for  the  expences  of 
the  war  j  but  for  which  payment  they  al- 
lowed him  a  certain  number  of  years.  And^ 
of  all  the  country  they  took  from  him^ 
they  kept  no  part  to  themfelves,  but  decla- 
red all  the  cities  and  ftates  in  it  to  be  free  *4 


*  Livii  lib.  37.  cap.  45.  wJiere  you  have  a  fpccch 
of  the  ambaiTadors,  whom  Antiochus  fent  to  Scipio  A- 
fricanus  and  his  brother  Lucius  to  beg  for  peace  ;  iii 
which  they  fay,  that  the  Romans,  being  now  mafters 
of  the  earth,  ought  to  lay  aOde  all  contentions  with 
iticn,  and,  like  the  Gods,  only  exercife  mercy  and  be- 
neficence to  the  human  race.  To  which  Africanus  ah« 
fwercd,  *  That  the  Romans  had  every  thing  from  thei 

*  Gods  which  they  could  give  them :  But  their  mind 
<  was  their  own,  and  it  had  always  been  the  fame  in  all 

*  fortunes,  nCithef  elevated  by  profperity,  nor  dejeftcd 

*  by  adverfity.     Of  this,*  fays  he,  <  nobody  can  inform 

*  you  better  than  Hannibal  who  is  with  you.'    And  iri-- 

VoL.V.  X 
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And  thdr  moft  inveterate  enemies  the  Car- 
thaginians, by  whom  they  had  foftained 

fuch  prodigious  loffes,  as  brought  them  to 

J, 

the  very  brink  of  ruin,  they  did  not,  after 
they  had  fubdued  them,  reduce  to  a  ftate 
of  flavery  or  even  fubjedion,  but  left 
them  their  laws  arid  liberties,  bnly  dripping 
them  of  all  their  foreign  conquefts,  and 
taking  other  means  to  prevent  their  again 
injuring  or  infulting  them  ;  fo  that  it 
is  true  what  Salluft  fays  of  them  while 
they  yet  prefcrved  their  antient  manners, 
neque  ^iiiis^  praeter  injuriae  licentiam^ 
quicquam  adimebant^*  Nor  fhould  it  be 
forgot,  that,  tho'  they  had  made  war  a- 
gainft  the  Lacedemonians,  while  they  were 
under  the  dominion  of  their  tyrant  Nabis, 
yet  afterwards,  when  the  Achacans  con- 
quered them,  and,  abolifliing  the  laws 
and  inftitutions  of  Lycurgus,  under  which, 
fays  Livy,  they  had  lived   1700  years  i*, 

deed  the  tcrnis  he   granted  them  were  a  fufficient 
proof  how  well  they  could  bear  profpcrity. 

•  Catalin.  cap.  12. 

t  Lib.  38.  cap.  34. 
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obliged  them  to  live  according  to  their 
laws,  the  Romans  again  rcftored  them  to 
the  ufe  of  Lycurgus's  laws  and  difcipline  *. 
Their  laft  conqueft,  with  which  is  conclu- 
ded the  period  of  the  hiftory  of  Polybius, 
(and  the  greateft  they  ever  made,  if  wc 
confider  the  glory  of  the  nation,  and  how 
many  countries  they  had  fubdued  under 
Alexander  the  Great),  was  the  conqueft 
of  Macedonia,  whofe  King  their  Conful 
Paulus  iEmilius  led  in  triumph,  when, 
much  about  the  fame  time,  their  Praetor 
Aniciue  led  in  triumph  Gentius,  Jiing  of 
lllyrium  t.  The  Macedonians,  tho'  they  had 
conquered  them  twice,  they  did  not  enflave, 
but  declared  them  a  free  people,  and  exa£ted 
from  them  only  one  half  of  the  tribute 
which  they  paid  to  their  Kings.  In  (hort, 
at  this  time,  they  had  not  made  one  pro- 
vince of  any  foreign  country  any  more  than 
of  Italy  ;  but  had  left  all  the  nations,  they 
conquered,  in  full  poflcffion  of  their  laws 
and  liberties,  and  under  the  government  of 
their  own  magiftrates.  And  the  tranfmarine 
nations,  they  had  fubdued,  were  rather  their 

*  Paufaniac  Arcad'tca^  cap.  5 1 , 
I  Liyii  lib.  45.  cap.  40.  43. 
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friends  and  allies  than  their  fubjedls :  And  I 
believe  they  were  much  of  the  fame  difpofi* 
tion  with  the  ftates  of  Iraly,  which  Hant^i- 
bal  folicited  to*  revolt  from  the  Romans, 
and  to  join  him,  promifing  ^hem  their  li- 
berty if  they  would  do  fo  j  but  this  offer 
they  refufed,  tho*  he  was  then  laying  wafte 
their  country  with  fire  and  fword,  thinking 
themfelves  happier  under  the  Roman  go-  ' 
vernment  than  they  were  pnder  their  own ; 
which,  fays  Livy,  is  the  greateft  fecurity  for 
the  fidelity  of  allies*.  The  Ionian  fenate  at 
this  tim^  had  aqibaffadors  attending  them 
from  almoft  all  the  ftates  ^nd  nations  of  the 
world  then  known.     Even  Kings,  and  the 
fons  and  brothers  of  Kings  came  to  wait  up* 
pn  them,  fuch  as  Eumenes  King  of  Per- 
gamus,  and   his  brother  Attalus,  Prufias 
iiing  of  Bythinia,  and  his  fon  Nicomedes ; 


^  Livy  fayS|  tbat  Hannibal  could  not  (hake  the  fi- 
delity of  thefe  allies,  *  quia  jufto  et  moderato  regeban- 
f  tur  imperio  \  ncc  abnuebaot,  quod  uQum'  (I  would 
choofe  to  read  unicum)  *  vinculum  fideT  eft,  melioribus 
«  parere.*  (Lib.  22.  cap.  13.  in  fine). ; — the  greateft 
eulogium  he  could  have  pronounced,  not  only  upon 
the  Roman  government,  but  upon  the  fcnfe  of  their 
|llies. 
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a^d  they  were  addrefled  like  Gods  upoa 
^arth ;  fome  of  the  ambalTadors,  fuch  as 
thofe  from  Rhodes  and  from  ^tolia,  pro-? 
ftrating  themfelves  before  them,  and  in  that 
way  begging  to  be  forgiven  for  the  offen- 
ces they  had  committed  againft  the  Ro- 
xnansy  which  accordingly  was  done. 

If  CyniaSy  the  ambafTador  from  Pyrrhus 
to  the  Roman  fenate,  had  feen  them  in  the 
circi)m(lances  I  haye  defcribed,  attended  by 
ambafiadors  from  aim  oft  every  ftate  and 
country  of  the  world  then  known,  and  im- 
portuned with  prayers  and  fuppliqations 
even  from  Kings,  one  of  whom,  namely 
the  above  mentioned  Prufias  Kjingof  Bythif 
nia,  profirated  himfelf  before  them,  and  e^ 
ven  kiffed  the  threfliold  of  the  fenate-  . 
Jioufe*,  Jie  would  have  faid  that  they  wer? 
like,  not  to  an  afTembly  of  Kings,  but  of 
Gods ;  and  indeed  at  that  time  they  may  be 
faid  to  have  been  the  arbiters  of  human  af^ 
fairs,  and  to  have  governed  mankind  with 
goodnefs  and  benpvolence,  and  mercy,  too, 
not  unworthy  of  the  Divine  Nature^     A,nd 

f  Jiivii  lib.  45*  cap.  olt. 
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not  only  did  they  govern  in  this  manner 
the  ftates  of  Europe  and  Afia,  with  which 
they  had  any  connexion ;  but  their  power 
extended  even  to  Egypt,  not  to  make 
conquefts  there,  or  acquire  any  thing  for 
themfelves,  but  to  prevent  violence  and  in- 
juftice;  for  they  interpofed  to  fave  from  An* 
tiochus  that  kingdom,  which  he  wanted  to 
wreft  from  the  lawful  heirs,  the  children 
of  Ptolemy  the  laft  King,  who  had  fliown 
a  friendly  difpofition  to  the  Romans  in  the 
firft  Macedonian  war,  tho*  he  had  been  of 
no  fervice  to  them.  To  Antiochus  the  fenate 
fent  an  ambaffador,  Popilius  by  name,  who 
delivered  to  him  letters  from  the  fenate, 
requiring  that  he  fliouM  immediately  de- 
part out  of  Egypt,  of  which  he  was  then 
in  poffeffion,  Antiochus  anfwered,  that 
he  would  advifc  with  his  friends  what 
was  to  be  done.  Upon  which,  Popilius, 
with  the  rod,  that  he  had  in  his  hand,  de- 
fcribing  a  circle  round  the  King,  •  You 

*  muft,'  fays  he,  *  before  you  go  out  of 

*  this  circle,  give  an  anfwer  that  I  can  car- 
^  ry  back  to  the  Icnate/  The  King,  con- 
founded by  fo  ftern  a  demand,  after  fome 
J^edtation,  anfwered,  That  he  would  obey 
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the  ff  nate.  And  accordingly  he  gave  up 
jEgypt,  of  whkh  he  was  mafter  by  fea  as 
well  as  by  land,  having  then  beaten  the 
Egyptian  fleet  *.  After  this  ambafladors 
came  from  him  to  Rome,  who  informed 
the  fenate  that  he  had  obeyed  their  com* 
mands,  as  he  would  hare  done  thbfe  of 
the  Gods*  And  the  ambaffadors  from  the 
children  of  Ptolemy,  whom  the  Romans 
had  reftored  to  their  kingdom,  acknowled-* 
ged  that  they  owed  more  td  the  fenate  and 
people  of  Rome,  than  to  their  parents, 
more  than  even  to  the  immortal  Gods  t« 

^  But  what  is  ftill  more  wonderful  than 
any  thing  I  have  yet  related,  amidft  all  this 
glory  and  exaltation,  though  a  great  deal 
of  the  wealth  of  the  eaft  had  then  come  a- 
mong  them,  they  ftill  retained  their  virtue 
and  abftinence  from  money,  which  in  later 
times  drew  every  thing  unto  it ;  for  Pau- 
lus  ^miliu$9  who  led  in  triumph  the  great- 
eft  King  then  in  the  world,  and  brought 

*  Liv.  lib.  45.  cap.  la. 
f  Liviilib.  45*  cap.  13* 
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fo  much  wealth  into  the  Roman  treafurj^ 
died  himfelf  fo  poor  that  he  fcarce  left  e*- 
nough,  after  his  goods  were  audioned,  to 
pay  his  wife's  dowry  *.  And  Lucius  Sci- 
pio,  who  firft  carried  the  Roman  arms  into 
Afia,  conquered  Antiochus^  the  greateift 
King  thercy  and  brought  from  thence  to 
Rome  more  treafure  than,  I  believe,  ever 
came  thither  at  on&  time  from  the  eaft, 
could  not  pay  the  fine  moft  unjuftly  impo- 
fed  upon  him  by  the  people  at  the  inili- 
gation  of  their  tribunes,  tho'  he  fold  all  hie 
efie^s  for  payment  of  it ;  but  his  friends 
and  clients  contributed  fp  much  to  reim-» 
burfe  him  for  this  lofs,  that,  if  he  had  ac- 
cepted of  it,  he  would  have  been  richer  than 
ever  he  was ;  but  he  would  take  nothing 
from  them.  What  he  wanted  for  the  ne« 
ceflaries  of  life,  his  neareft  relations  fup^ 
plied  t» 

It  is  with  this  glorious  period  of  the  Ro* 
man  hiftory,  when  not  only  her  arms  were 

•  Livii  epitome,  lib.  46. 
f  livii  lib.  3[8«  cap.  nk^ 
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triumphant  every  where^  and  made  all  the 
Kings  and  nations  then  ktiown  bow  to 
her,  but  her  virtue  wai  yet  uncorrupted 
by  the  greateft  temptations. to  which  virtue 
can  be  expofed,  power  and  nvcalth^  that 
Polybtas  clofcd  his  hiftory,  of  which  by 
far  (he  greater  part  is  loft,  and  particularly 
that  part  which  defcribed  the  vidories  and 
triumphs  of  the  Romans  over  all  their  e- 
nemies.  This  lofs  is  in  fome  meafure  re«- 
paired  by  what  is  preferved  of  Livy,  and 
which  very  probably  was  taken  for  the 
greater  part  from  Polybius.  What  remains 
to  us  of  this  author  chiefly  contains  the 
trials  and  diftrefles  of  the  Romans,  in  whicfai 
they  fhowed  themfelves  greater,  if  poffible, 
than  in  their  greateft  profperity  ;  for  Po- 
lybius tells  us,  that  they  were  never  fo 
much  to  be  feared,  as  after  fome  (ignal 
lofe  *.     There  iS|  however,  ftill  preferved 


•  After  giving  an  acconnt  of  the  great  prepara- 
ticms  they  made  to  repair  the  lofs  they  had  fuftained  in 
the  fecond  battle  with  Hannibal,  he  add^ :  T«ri  ym^ 
%tvi  ^•fit^mrmr^t  P#^«i«i,  itmt  «»$9^  ttat  nmr  'i}i«9,  *«T«y  «vT«»f 

wi^t^^  ^«Ch  mXnUfi.    Lib.  3.  p.  227.  edit.  Cafaubonii 
lit.  E. 
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to  us  an  account,  given  by  him  in  his  in- 
trodudion  to  his  hiftory,  of  one  war,  in 
which  they  were  fuccefsful ;   I  mean  the 
firft  Punic  war,  in  which  they  (howcd  a 
Ipirit  of  rcfolution  and  pcrfevcrance  that  arc 
without  example  in  the  hiftoty  of  any  o- 
ther  nation^     In  that  war  they  foon  difco- 
vered,  that,  unlefs  they  could  be  fiiperior 
to  the  Carthaginians  by  fea,  as  well  as  by 
land,  they  could   not  conquer  or  prcfervc 
Sicily,  which  was  the  objed  of  the  war. 
But  how  were  they  to  acquire  a  fuperiori* 
ly  by  fea  over  the  Carthaginians,  the  great- 
eft  naval  power  then  in  the  world  ?  they, 
who  had  not  (hips  of  any  kind,  not  even 
boats,  as  Polybius  tells  us,  that  could  fail  in 
the   fea,   and   who  could  not  even  have 
tranfported  their  troops  to  Sicily  thro*  the 
narrow  frith  which  divides  that  iflandfium 
4he  Continent,  except  by  the  fhipa  with 
which  their  allies  upon  that  coaft  furnifhed 
them.     They  did  not  fo  much  as  kaow 
.how  to  build  a  (hip  of  war,  till  by  accident 
they  got  a  Carthaginian  galley  that  had 
run  afhore ;  upon   the   model  of  which 
they  built  a  fleet ;  and,  having  exercifed 
their  rowers  at  land,  in  the  manner  Poly- 
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bius  has  defcribed,  they  put  to  fea  wiih  it, 
and,  by  the  afliftance  of  a  grappliog  ma« 
chine  which  they  invented,  and  by  which 
they  brought  the  enemy's  (hips  to  clofe 
fight,  and  (o  fupplied  their  dcfed  in  the 
failing  and  managing  the  (hips,  they  beat 
the  Carthaginians  in  a  great  battle.  But 
after-  this  they  fuffered  fuch  lofles  both 
from  the  enemy  and  by  ftorms,  that  they 
fairly  gave  up  the  fea  :  Some  time  after, 
Jiowever,  they  took  to  it  again,  and  fitted  out 
another  fleet,  which  they  loft  by  a  great 
ftorm  and  their  unftillfulnefs  in  naviga- 
tion. Upon  this  they  gave  up  the  fea  a 
fecond  time,  and  were  for  a  while  altoge- 
ther without  a  fleet :  But  having,  hji  a 
lucky  accident,  got  hold  of  a  Rhodian  gal* 
ley  that  was  in  the  fervice  of  the  Cartha-- 
ginians,  they  built  a  new  fleet  upon  a  bet- 
ter model  than  that  of  their  former  (hips  ; 
but  it  was  at  the  expence  of  the  private  ci- 
tizens, the  public  treafury  being  quite  ex- 
haufted.  With  this  fleet,  which  failed 
much  better  than  any  they  had  ever  had 
before,  they  defeated  the  Carthaginians  in 
a  great  decifive  battle,  which  obliged  them 
tp  fue  for  peace.   In  this  firft  Carthagioian 
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war  the  Romans  not  only  fuftained  prodi- 
gious lofTes  by  Tea,  but  at  land  too  they 
loft  in  Africa  a  whole  army,  and  the  Con- 
ful  Regulus  who  commanded  it. 

In  the  fecond  Carthaginian  war  they 
fuftained  loffes,  not  by  fea,  but  by  land  and 
in  their  own  country,  fuch  as,  1  believe, 
there  never  was  a  nation,  except  themfelvcs, 
that  would  not  have  funk  under  them ; 
But,  inftead  of  that,  they  bore  up  againft 
them,  not  only  with  the  greateft  firmnefs 
and  refolutipn,  but  with  a  magnanimity 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  any 
fmgle  man  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  char 
ra^er  ;  biit,  in  a  whole  nation,  was  really 
wonderful,  and  could  npt  be  believed,  if  it 
were  not  fo  well  attefted. 

This  war  was  not,  for  the  number  of 
men  engaged  in  it,  near  fo  great  a  war  as 
that  of  Xerxes  with  the  Greeks;  nor  would 
the  confequences  have  been  fo  great,  if  the 
Carthagi-nian?  had  prevailed  over  the  Rod- 
mans, as  if  Xerxes  had  conquered  Greece*  j 

*  See  what  I  have  faid  upon  this  fubjeft,  vol.  4. 
of  this  work,  p.  4 1 7, 
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but  it  is,  I  think,  a  vfery  much  better  fub- 
je€t  of  hiftory,  as  it  was  of  fo  much  longer 
endurance,  and  the  events  in  it  much  more 
various,  and  even  more  virtue  and  wifdom 
fliown  in  it,  and  more  of  military  ikill  and 
qondu£t  not  only  on  the  fide  of  the  Romans, 
but  alfo  of  the  Carthaginians :  For  there 
peyer  was  an  enterprife  fo  boldly  underta- 
ken, and  carried  on  for  no  lefs  than  feven- 
teen  years  with  fuch  fuccefs,  as  Hannibal's 
iQvafion  of  Italy,  whether  we  confider  the 
difl&culties  he  had  to  encounter  before  he 
could  enter  the  country,  not  from  enemies 
only,  but  from  nature,  which  appears  to 
have  fortified  the  eniranee  to  Italy  on  the 
fide  of  Gaul,  from  whenceHannibal  entered 
it,  by  a  ridge  of  mountains  hardly  paffable 
by  a  fingle  man,  much  lefs  by  an  army ;  and, 
after  he  had  got  into  the  country,  with  the 
lofs  of  more  than  half  of  the  army,  he 
brought  with  him  from  Spain,  he  had  to 
encounter  a  force  of  the  Romans  and  their 
allies,  which  confided,  as  Polybius  has  rec- 
koned it  up,  of  above  700,000  foot,  and 
70,000  horfe  *,  to  which  he  had  nothing 

♦  JLJb.  2.  p.  113.  Edit.  C^/auionf, 
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to  oppofe,  but  a  weather-beaten  anny  worn 
but  with  fatigue,  of  no  more  than  20,000 
foot,  and  6000  horfe  *.  With  this  hand* 
ful  of  men  he  beat  the  Romans  in  four 
great  battles,  the  laft  of  them  one  of  th« 
moft  decifive  viftories  that  ever  wa«  gained, 
maintained  himfelf,  as  I  have  faidy  17 
years  in  the  country,  and  at  laft  brought 
his  army  out  of  it  unconquered. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  ob- 
ferve  how  foon  the'Romans,  after  the  pe- 
riod when  Poly  bins  clofes  his  hiftory,  fell 
from  that  height  of  glory  which  they  had 
then  attained,  and  that  reputation  for  ju« 
dice  and  humanity^  which  made  them  fo 
much  loved,  as  well  as  feared  by  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  then  known.  Very 
ibon  after  Perfeus  was  defeated  and  taken 
prifoner,  they  pillaged  and  deftroyed  in 
one  day  no  lefs  than  70  cities  in  £pirus 
that  had  revolted  from  the  Romans  and 
joined  Perfeus,  and  made  flaves  of  150,000 
people  ; — the  greateft  calamity,  perhaps, 
that  ever  befel  the  human  race  in  fo  fhort  a 

♦  Polyb.  lib.  3.  p.  209, 
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^ce  of  time.     Iliis  was  done  in  order  to 

give  the  plunder  to  the  foldiers,  who  had 

got  a  tafte  of  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the 

eaft,  and  could   not  bear  to  fee  all  the 

wealth  of  Macedon  carried  to  the  public 

treafury  at  Rome.     It  was  done,  too,  in 

a  manner  unworthy  of  the  Roman  great- 

nefs  and  magnanimity  ;    for  ten   of  the 

principal  men  out  of  each  city  were  fent 

for,  and  dedred  to  colledl  all  the  gold  and 

fiWer  from  each  of  the  cities,  which  was 

underftood  to  be  given  as  the  price   of 

the  liberty  they   were   to  enjoy,  as  well 

as  the  Macedonians.    After  this  was  done, 

upon  a  (ignal  given,  the  foldiers  took  pof- 

feflion  of  the  cities,  plundered  them,  and 

demolifhed  the  walls.,  making  flaves,  as  I 

have  iaid,  of  the  inhabitants  *.     Another 

thing  they  did  foon  after  this,  was  not  fo 

cruel^  but  more  unjuft  :  They  infilled  that 

the  Achaean  confederacy  (hould  fend  no 

lefs  than  looo  of  their  principal  men,  of 

whom  Polybius  was  one,  to  Rome,  where 

they  were  detained  as  prifoners  for  no  lefa 

than  17  years,  when  they  were  difmifled  j 

but,  by  that  time,  no  more  than  300  of  them 

^  LivU  lib.  45.  cap.  34. 
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were  alive,  fuch  of  thcmf  as  had  attempted 
to  make  their  efcape  and  were  catched^ 
having  been  put  to  death.  The  pretence 
for  doing  this,  was,  that  they  were  fufpeft- 
ed  of  favouring  Perfeus,  and  endeavouring^ 
to  perfuade  their  countrymen  to  join  him 
in  the  war  againft  the  Ronjans  :  But  this 
charge  they  denied,  and  defired  to  have  a 
fair  trial,  which,  however,  they  could  not 
obtain  *. 

Not  long  after  this  followed  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  three  remarkable  cities  by  the  Ro- 
mans, Corinth,  Numantia,  and  Carthage. 
Corinth  was  a  Greek  city,  fituated  betwixt 
two  feas  in  the  ifthmus  which  joins  Pelo-^ 
ponefus  to  the  reft  of  Greece,  and  falnous 
for  the  works  of  art  that  adorned  it. 
This  city  Mummius  the  Roman  General 
facked,  plundered,  burnt,  put  to  the  fword 
all  the  men,  and  fold  the  women  and  chiU 
dren  forflavest,  becaufe,  as  Livy  tells  us  X^ 

*  Pskufaniae  lib.  7.  cap.  !•• 
t  Ibid.  cap.  16. 
1^  ^/ntom  lib.*  5a. 
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fome  infulc  had  been  offered  there  to  the 
Roman  ambafladors,  probably  by  the  po^ 
pulace.  Polybius  was  himfelf  prefent  at 
the  (ack  of  this  towns  and  faw  fome  fine 
pidiuresy  two  particularly  which  he  men- 
tions, thrown,  upon  the  ground,  and  the 
ibidiers  playing  at  dice  upon  them  *• 

The  deftrudion  of  Numantia,  as  dercri«»» 
bed.  by  Appian,  is  one  of  the  mod  difmal 
tragedies  that  we  read  of  in  hiftory.  The  in-' 
habitants  of  this  city  appear  to  have  been  as 
valiant  a  race  of  men  as  ever  exifted.  They 
were  no  more  than  8000  fighting  men,  horfe 
and  foot ;  and  with  fo  fmall  a  force  they 
not  only  maintained  their  liberty  and  in- 
dependence againft  the  Romaps  for  feveral 
years,  but  defeated  them  in  fundry  battles,  in 
one  of  which,  with  no  more  than  4000  meni 
they  defeated  30,000  Romans  t»  and  com* 
pelled  one  of  their  generals  to  make  a 
peace  with  them*    This  peace  the  Romans 

•  Of  this  h£k  we  are  informed  by  Strabo,  lib:  8« 
The  paflage  is  quoted  by  Cafaubon  in  his  CoUe^Uon  of 
the  Fragments  of  Polybius,  p.  pptf* 

f  Livii  Epitome  lib.  55. 

Vol.  V.^  Z 
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would  not  ratify,  thinking  themfelves  jii- 
ftified  for  not  doing  fo>  by  giving  up  the 
general  who  made  it  j  but  him  the  Numari* 
tines  would  not  accept,  tho'  they  could  not 
h^ve  been  blamed  if  they  had  taken  him,  and 
piit  him  tothe  moift  cruel  death.  Not  moved 
by  this  generofity  of  fo  gallant  a  people,  the 
Romans  fent  againft  them  the  heft  general 
they  then  had,  Sclpio,  the  fecond  Africa- 
nus,  Who  came  againfl:  their  city  with  an 
^rmy  of  above  60,000  men.    The  Numan- 
tines,  not  difcouraged  by  fuch  a  prodigious 
fnperiority  of  force,  offered  him  battle  in 
the  open  field.     But  this  Scipio  dedinedi, 
and  did  what,  Appian  fays,  and,  1  believe, 
truly,    no   general    ever  did   before,  be- 
fieged  and  inclofed  in  a  city  men  that  were 
willing  to  fight  him  in  a  fair  field.     The 
works  he  made  about   this  city  were  fuch, 
that  it  was  impoflible  to  get  either  into  it 
or  out  of  it :  The  confequence  of  Which 
was,  that,  tho*  the  Romans  did  not  fa  much 
^s  attempt  to  take  the  city  by  ftorm,  thf  Nu- 
mantincs  were  at  lart  reduced  to  the  greateft 
extremity  by  famine;   infomuch   that  they 
began  to  eat  their  fick  and  ufelefs  people. 
At  laft  they  offered  to  furrender :  But  Sci- 
pio would  give  them  no  other  terms,  ex- 


cept  that  of  giving  up  their  armd  and  their 
city  at  diicretion.  Such  terms  a  great 
part  of  them  refufed  to  Accept,  and  rather 
chofe  to  put  theajfelves  to  death;  Of  the 
furviying  §cipio  made  flavcs,  all  except 
50,  whom  he  referved  for  his  triumph  j  and 
razed  the  city  to  the  very  foundations  *•, 

The  third  town  I  mentioned  dcftroyed 
by  the  Romans  was  Carthage,  which  con- 
tended fo  long  with  them  fox  empire.  The 
tragedy  of  this  city  is  ftill  more  lamenta- 
ble than  that  of  Numantia,  and  was  of 
mi|cb  longet  etidurance ;  for  the  fieg6 
lalled  three  years,  and  was  concluded  with 
a  fack  and  a  mailacre  of  the  inhabitants, 
which  lafted  fevcn  days..  And  the  Romans 
were  guilty  of  a  ftill  greater  breach  of 
faith  to  the  Carthaginians  than  to  the  Nu- 

•  Appian  JDr  Bellis  BifpaniciSy  p.  jio.-^cc  Wm 
l^hole  account  of  this  war,  which  is  very  well  worth 
reading.  According  to  Livy,  if  I  underftand  him 
right,  they  all  killed  themfelves.  (Epitome  lib.  59f.) 
Hie  ^ords  are :  <  Nomantini,  fame  coa£ti,  ipii  fe,  per 
«  Ticem  trade^tes,  trticidavcrunt.*  What  the  meanmg 
of  the  words  per  viam  tradentes^  is,  I  do  not  well  know; 
but,  I  think,  it  is  pretty  plain  he  meant  that  they  all 
kiUed  themfdvef  ^ 
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mantinet,  and  a£ted  in  a  more  iadtred 
manner,  and  which  may  truly  be  called 
knavifl^  altogether  unworthy  of  Roman 
generofity  and  magnaniqiity.  In  the  firft 
place,  their  pretence  for  beginning  the 
third  Punic  war  was  the  mofl  (lender 
that  can  be  imagined.  It  was  becaufe 
they  had  entered  into  a  war,  in  felf-de- 
fence,  with  Mafinifla,  the  ally  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  in  which  war  they  were  worfted, 
and  loft  a  great  number  of  men.  In  fatif- 
fadion  of  this  offence  given  to  the  Ro^ 
mans,  or  rather  taken  by  them,  as  a  pre- 
tertce  for  deftroying  their  city,  they  firft 
fent,  at  the  defire  of  the  Roman  fenate, 
300  of  the  children  of  their  noble  families 
to  Rome.  Upon  this,  the  fenate  promifed 
that  they  fhould  have  their  liberty ;  but 
they  fent,  however,  both  an  army  and  a 
fleet  againft  them ;  and  the  conful,  who 
commanded  the  army,  infifted,  that,  in  ar« 
dpr  to  have  the  liberty  promifed  them^ 
they  muft  give  up  their  arms,  and  all  their 
machinery  for  the  defence  of  the  town. 
Even  this  they  complied  with :  But,  not 
iatisfied  with  this,  the  conful,  in  name  of 
the  fenatei  infifted  that  they  fhould  leave 


^e  town,  wbicfa  ^ey  and  their  fore^itliBri 
had  dwek  in  ibr  700  jeauB,  and  remove  to 
any  other  place  they  cbofei  at  the  diftange 
oiSo^adia  from  the  Tea  ;-^a  demand  moft 
unexpeded  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  which^ 
if  it  was  ever  to  be  made  upon  a  people^ 
mkh  whom  they  had  concluded  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  amity  upon  their  own  terms^ 
which  the  Garthagioians  bad  n)oft  relig}^ 
ottfly  obferved,  having  ^ven  up  their  (hips 
and  their  elephants^  and  paid  up  pun^al* 
ly  the  tribute  impofed  upon  them^  and^  o« 
ver  and  above  that,  had  voluatarily  aflifted 
them  in  their  three  wars  with  Philip,  An« 
tiochus,  and  Perfeus,  ought  certainly  to 
have  been  made  before  they  received  the 
hoftageSi  or  at  leaft  before  they  took  their 
arms  and  their  warlike  (lores  from  them ; 
but  dclcnda  eft  Carthago^  was  the  word  a« 
mong  themi  upon  any  pretence,  for  fecuri* 
\j  of  their  wealth  and  power.  When  this 
fo  unjuft  and  unexpeded  demand  was 
made,  the  Carthaginians,  as  may  well  be  i** 
magined,  were  quite  frantic,  and  tore  in 
pieces  the  (enators  who  advifed  them  to 
fend  hoftages,  and  give  up  their  arms* 
But  after  their  fury  b^d  fubfided^  they^rop 


fUtA  for  tbeir  ddcnce ;  ind^  tW  in  ^ 
moi^  deftitute  conditioQ,  wkhotit  armsy 
ibipSt  or  engine  c^  war  of  any  kind,  ba^ 
xing  contrivedi  with  incredible  inventioa 
jiiul  indufiry,  to  make  new  arms  to  them^ 
^Ive8|  new  engines,  even  ihips  of  war, 
and  a  new  jport,  wbeh  the  old  one  was 
blocked  up  by  the  Rooiapt,  (hey  made|i 
refiftance,  Aich  as  we  do  not  read  of  the 
like  in  hiAory,  for  no  left  than  three  years, 
ugainft  the  force  of  Roiiiei  then  miftreft  of 
almoA  the  whole  known  world,  worft^d 
their  enemies  in  feveral  encounters,  dll  at 
laft  ihe  Romans  haying  ^nt  againft  tbem 
their  heft  general,  the  fecond  Scipio  Afri- 
canus,  who  blocked  up  the  city  both  by 
fea  and  land,  and  thereby  cut  oflF  from 
^them  all  fupplies  of  provifions,  fo  that  ma* 
ny  of  them  died  of  famine,  he  at  laft-  took 
the  city  by  ftorm  j  and  continued,  as  I 
have  faid,  the  fack  and  devaftation  of  it 
for  feven  days ;  all  the  circumftances  of 
'  which  Appian  has  defaibed  fo  pathetical* 
iy*,  (for  he  excels  in  fuch  defcrtptions), 
that  one  cannot  read  the  paflage  without 

f  Di  BiUu  Hs/^nkh,  p.  30Z. 


Hdrrttr.  6ni  remarkaU<^  pardcdar  lie  Bai 
mentioned,  that  Scipio  liimfelf  was  fo  muclj 
moved  with  the  iight^  that  he  fhed  tears  ; 
and|  refledtfig  upoQ  the  ^ate  of  ihb  and  o-« 
ther  great  i&l^  #hich  bad  beta  deftMjred 
!^  like  manYitJi*^  he  repeated  the  lines  of 
Homer»  where  he  makes  Hedor  prophecy 
the  deikudion  of  Troy  *  $  aod,  i;ehen  he 
was  a£ked  by  ^olybius^  who  then  happen* 
ed  to  be  betide  him,  what  he  meant  by  rer 
peating  thefe  verfes  ?  he  plainly  applied 
them  to  his  own  city,  prefaging  that  ^ome 
time  or  othec  Rome  might  have  the  fatd 
of  Carthage  and  other  great  cities.  This« 
fays  Appian,  Polybius  has  related  ib  hi| 
hiftory  of  this  third  Carthaginian  war» 

This  manner  of  treating  conquered  dh» 
ties  was  very  different  from  what  they 
pradiced  in  the  better  times  of  the  com* 
monwealth.  Then  they  conquered,  in  the 
manner  S^lluft  has  defcribed  in  the  paflage 
above  quoted^  and  deferved  that  Bx^  otr 
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log^um,  which  VirgU   has  beftowed  on 
them  in  the  following  beautiful  lines : 

Tu  regere  iinperio  popdos,  Romanes  inementOt 
(Hae  tibi  ^nat  artes)  pacifque  imponerc  moreniy 
fmcete  {v^eE6$  et  debdlare  fuperbot. 

iEneid.  lib.  6,  t.  852' 

Befides  the  deftrudion  of  thefe  three  ci*- 
tieSt  I  cannot  he)p  regretting,  that  they  did 
not  fpare,  for  fome  time  longer,  the  laft  re- 
gains of  liberty  in  Greece ;— I  mean  the 
Gties  of  the  Achaean  league,  but  made  a 
province  of  the  whole  country  of  Greece, 
to  be  governed  by  Roman  laws  and  Ro- 
man magiftrates.  Thisi  I  think,  was  not 
neceflary  for  their  fafety  at  that  time,  af- 
ter they  had  conquered  Macedonia,  and 
bad  driven  the  great  King  of  Afia,  Antio* 
thus,  beyond  Taurus. 

The  prediflkion  of  Scipio  above  men- 
tioiied  was  fo  far  accompliihed  in  later 
times,  that  Rome  was  thrice  facked  by  the 
Goths :  And  one  of  their  Kings,  Totila, 
had  once  refolved  to  deftroy  it  as  totally 
as  Scipio  ha4  deftroyed  Carthage  ;  for  he 
was  to.  have  made  a  iheep*park  of  it,  and 
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had   a&ually   detnoliihed   a   part   of    the 
walls. 

Thefe  events  happened  at  a  very  diftant 
period  ;  but  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
manners,  which  ended  in  the  ruin  of  their 
ftate,  began  after  the  conqueft  of  Macedon, 
when  Polybius  concluded  his  hiftory.  And 
firft,  with  refpcfd  to  foreign  ftates,  they 
did  not,  as  I  have  faid,  (how  that  benevo- 
lence, goodnefs,  and  compaflion,  which  be- 
fore diftinguiflied  them,  as  the  moft  hu- 
mane and  generous  conquerors  that  ever 
exifted,  and  made  them  the  admiration 
of  mankind  j  on  the  contrary,  in  fome 
of  the  inftances  1  have  given,  they  were 
not  only  not  generous,  but  unjuft  and 
•fraudulenj^  and  mean  in  their  dealings. 
But,  after  the  deftrudion  of  Carthage, 
they  became  very  much  worfe  ;  and  thofe 
vices,  which  wealth  and  power  had  produ- 
ced in  them,  having  no  longer  any  objeds 
to  operate  upon  abroad,  turned  againft 
thcmfelves,  and  made  them  prey  upon  one 
another.  And  accordingly,  after  they  had 
accomplifhed  the  long  wilhed  for  deftruc- 

VoL.  V.  A  a 
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tion  of  Carthage,  we  have  in  Rome  almoft 
one  continued  feene  of  diforder  and  confu- 
f]on,'fa£tionand  fedition,  murders,  maflacres, 
profcriptions,  and  bloody  civil  wars,  till 
there  was  an  end  of  their  liberty  and  the 
republic  under  Auguftus  Caefar,  who  was 
fucceeded  by  fome  of  the  moft  cruel  ty- 
rants that  we  read  of  in  hiftory.  And  fo 
things  went  on  from  bad  to  worfe,  with 
fome  variety  of  good  Emperors,  but  no 
change  of  the  people  for  the  better,  not  e* 
ven  under  the  reign  of  the  philofophcr, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  till  at  laft  the  events 
I  have  mentioned  happened  ;  and  Rome, 
once  the  miftrefs  of  the  world,  and  the 
moft  magnificent  city  that  ever  exifted  in 
refpedl  of  its  buildings,  and  the  works  of 
art  that  were  there,  collefted  fi:pm  every 
part  of  the  world  where  art  was  to  be 
found,  has  undergone  more  c^efolation  and 
mifery  than  any  city  ever  did  that  was  not 
totally  deftroyed. 

If  it  be  afked,  from  what  caufe  this  won- 
derful change  of  fortune  proceeded  ?  the 
anfwer  is  fimple,  and,  I  think,  obvious  ;t 
Prom  money.    It  was  this  that  ruined  Spar— 
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ta,  as  the  oracle  had  foretold^  tho'  there 
was  very  little  of  it  there  ;  and  it  was  this 
that  ruined  all  the  antient  heroic  kingdotns 
in  Greece,  tho'  there  was  ftill  lefs  of  it  in 
them.  But,  little  of  it  as  there  was^  it  made 
tyrants  of  thofe  heroic  Kings  *,  who  con- 
tinued till  the  feveral  dates,  with  the  afliP 
tance  of  the  Lacedemonians,  got  free  of 
them,  and,  in  their  place,  eftablifhed  ari- 
ftocracies  or  democracies  t* 


♦  Thucyd.  lib,  i.  tap.  13. 

f  Ibid.  cap.  17.  And  here  it  may  be  obierved^ 
that  to  the  wifdom  of  Lycurgus,  more  than  human,  as 
the  oracle  thought,  who  recovered  Sparta  frbm  a  ftatc 
of  the  greateii  diforder  and  mifrule,  as  Thucydides,  in 
the  pafla^eliere  quoted,  informs  us,  and  eftablifhed  io 
it  a  government  which  hfted  (b  long,  we  owe  the  artt 
of  Greece  )  for,  if  the  ftates  there  had  continued  ua* 
der  their  tyrants,  the  fpirits  of  the  people  would  have 
been  debafed,  and  they  never  would  have  excelled 
neither  in  arts  noi*  arms.  To  the  Lacedemoniaiii 
therefore  in  the!  firft  place,  and  in  the  fecdnd  place 
to  the  liacedemonians  and  Athenians  joined  together, 
who  drove  Xemes  out  of  Greece,  we  owe  the  prefer- 
vation  of  arts  and  fcicnces. — See  what  I  have  faid  in  p. 
417.  ctf  the  preceding  volume,  of  the  confequenc^ 
which  would  have  followed,  with  rcfpeft  to  arts,  if  the 
Pcrfians  had  fucceeded  iu  that  enterprifc. 
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However  paradoxical  it  may  feefa,  it  k 
certainly  true,  that  in  every  ccfuntry  where 
there  is  much  weahh  there  is  more  pover- 
ty :  For  wealth  neceffarily  makes  the  rich 
luxurious  ;  and,  as  the  lower  fort  of  peo- 
ple always  imitate  the  manners  of  the  great 
arid  rich,  luxury  muft  defcend  from  them 
to  the  loweft  of  the  people  ;  the  confc- 
quence  of  which  is,  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  people  become  very  poor,  and 
little  better  than  abfolute  beggars  j  and,  as 
there  can  be  no  bounds  fet  to  luxury,  even 
the  rich  become  indigent.    Befides,  money 
begets  money ;  and,   therefore,  wealth  of 
neceflity  runs  into  few  hands:   And,  as 
land  is  the  moft  certain   fund  of  wealth, 
the  rich   become  great   monopolizers   of 
land.     Accordingly,  the  land  of  Italy,  in- 
Head  of  being  poffefled  in  fmall  farms  by 
free  citizens,  as  it  Tvas  of  old,  became  the 
property  of  the  great  and  rich,  and  was 
cultivated,  as  Livy  tells  us,  by  flaves  *.  la 
this  way  the  people  of  Rome  were  driven 
from  the  Country  into  the  Town  ;  where 
they  lived,  as  Salluft  tells  us,  in  the  great* 

•  P.  25.  of  this  voL 
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eft  indigence,  having  no  pofleflions,  nor 
^ny  thing  but  their  daily  bread  *,  and  this 
wa$  furnished  them,  for  the  greater  part, 
by  public  diftributions  of  corp.  When 
Julius  Caefar  was  Dictator,  there  were  no 
lefs  than  320,000  citizens  maintained  in 
that  way,  which  number  Julius  reduced  to 
150,000 1-  This  number  of  poor  muft 
appear  very  extraordinary,  when  we  con- 
fider,  that,  in  the  laft  ccnfus  mentioned  by 
Livy,  which  was  made  by  the  lame  Julius, 
there  were  no  more  cenfed  than  150,000  J, 
that  is,  fo  many  mal^  above  the  age  of 
puberty.  The  eflfed,  therefore,  of  wealth 
in  a  country  is  not  only  to  corrupt  the 
manners  of  the  rich,  but  very  much  to  in- 
creafe  the  number  of  the  poor,  and  at  laft 
to  depopulate  the  country  ;  as  we  may  fee 
from  the  example  of  antient  Italy. 

But,  befides  the  influence  of  wealth  up* 
on  the  Roman  ftate,  of  wealth  infinitely 

^  Salluft.  Catalin.  cap.  48. 

f  Suetonius  in  Caefaris  vita,  cap.  41^ 

%  Livii  Epitomi  lib.  115. 
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greater  than  that  which  deftroyed  Sparta 
and  the  other  antient  kingdoms  of  Greece, 
and  which  truly  might  be  faid  to  have  been 
the  whole  wealth  of  the  world  at  that  time, 
there  was  an  imperfedion  in  the  Roman 
government  in  later  times,  fo  great  even 
in  that  golden  age  of  the  Roman  (late,  which 
is  the  fubjed  of  Polybius's  hiftory,  that  it 
would  have  fallen  to  pieces,  and  deftroy- 
td  itfelf,  as  it  did  in  after  times,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  extraordinary  virtue  of 
the  people  during  that  period.  The  Ro- 
man government,  in  its  original  inftitution, 
and  as  it  continued  under  the  Kings,  was 
an  heroic  government,  fuch  as  we  find  ob«* 
tained  in  the  feveral  dates  of  Greece  at  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war  ;  for,  as  the  Hali- 
carnaffian  has  obferved,  there  was  a  great 
refemblance  betwixt  the  inftitutions  and 
manners  of  the  antient  Romans,  and  thofe 
of  the  heroic  ages.  Now  Homer  has  de- 
fcribed  to  us  very  exactly  this  heroic  go- 
vernment, at  the  head  of  which  was  a  Chief, 
or  King,  a  man  of  high  birth,  and  diftin* 
guifhed  from  the  reft  of  the  people  by  fu- 
perior  abilities  both  of  mind  and  body. 
This  King  was  affifted  in  his  governmenc 
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by  the  men  of  diftinguifhed  rank  among 
the  pcaple,  who  compof^d  the  fiov?oi  ytpop^ 
TM9  or  the  StnatuSy  as  the  Romans  called  it. 
The  King  with  this  council  firft  delibera*- 
ted  what  was  proper  to  be  done  upon  any 
extraordinary  occafion  ;  and,  when  they 
had  come  to  a  refolution,  they  afiembled 
the  people,  and  defired  their  concurrence 
with  what  the  Senate  had  refol ved :  For  the 
people  were  not  treated  like  flaves,  who 
are  only  to  obey  the  commands  of  a  ma- 
iler; but,  like  rational  creatures,  they  were 
to  be  convinced  before  they  a&ed.  And, 
therefore,  it  was  neceflary,  that  thofe  he- 
roic Kings  fhould  excel  not  only  in  council 
and  fight,  but  in  eloquence  alfo,  fo  as  to 
be  able  to  perfuade  the  people  to  agree  to 
the  refolutions  of  the  fenate-  And  accor- 
dingly we  find  from  Homer,  that  the 
Greek  heroes  valued  themfelves  upon  their 
efoqueoce,  as  well  as  upon  their  valour* 

The    firft  King    among   the    Romans, 
was  undoubtedly,  by  his  mother  at  leaft, 
whoever  might  be  his  father,  of  heroic  race; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  his  100  Se- 
nators, and  the  whole  order  of  PatricianSi 
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out  of  which  both  Senators  and  Knights 
were  chofen,  were,  probably  for  the  greater- 
part,  of  Trojan  families  that  came  with 
Romulus  from  Alba  to  the  new  citj,  50 
of  which  the  Halicarnaifian  tells  us,  were 
exifting  even  in  his  time  *.  The  whole  ad* 
miniftraiion  of  government  was  ia  the 
hands  of  thofe  Patricians,  and  the  people 
only  confulted  upon  extraordinary  occa*' 
fions,  fuch  as  the  eledion  of  a  King. 

And  here  it  may  be  obferved,  that  this 
heroic  form  of  government  feems  td  have 
been  of  very  antient  ufe,  not  only  among 
civilized  nations,  but  among  ihe  nations 
we  call  barbarous*  The  government  of 
the  Hurons,  the  mod  antient  nation  in 
North  America,  was,  about  the  middle  of 
laft  century  (for,  I  believe,  they  are  now 
almoft  quite  exterminated),  as  it  is  defcri- 
bed  by  Gabriel  Sagard^,  who  was  a  miilio- 
nary  for  feveral  years  among  them,  exadly 

*  Lib.  I,  Antiquitatum  cap.  85. 

f  See  an  account  of  this  author  m  p.  471.  of  the 
iecond  edit,  of  vol.  i.  of  this  work. 
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of  the  ikme  kind  with  the  heroic  govern- 
meats  in  Greece  }  and,  as  I  am  very  well 
informed  by  people  that  have  been  in  the 
country,  the  more  fomhern  tribes  of  Indi- 
ans in  that  jfart  of  the  Continent  are  go- 
verned in  the  fame  way.  And  every 
body,  who  has  been  among  the  Indians, 
knows,  that  a  Chief  among  them  is  not  va- 
lued, if  be  does  not  exceU  like  the  Greek 
heroes,  in  eloquence  as  well  as  in  fight. 

The  kingdom  of  Rome  having  ended  in 
the  fame  way  as  the  antient  kingdoms  of 
Greece  above  mentioned,  by  the  avarice 
and  cruelty  of  the  laft  of  the  Kings,  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus,  the  government  that  was 
eftablifhed  after,  his  expulfion  was  likewife 
a  mixed  government ;  but  it  had,  I  think, 
too  much  of  democracy  in  its  compofition; 
for,  in  the  firft  place,  the  people  had  the 
eledlion  of  the  magiftrates  that  were  to  go- 
vern them,  particularly  of  the  two  chief 
magiftrates  who  came  in  place  of  the  King, 
and  were  eleded  annually,  which  put  a 
great  deal  more  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  people,  than  if  they  had  been  for  life, 

Vol.  V.  fe  b 
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;is  the  Kings  were,  ada^  No  law  could  be 
enacted  but  in  the  afiemblies  of  the  people. 
3/1V9  They  deliberated,  and  determined  aU 
fo,  as  to  peace  and  war.  4/^,  They  were 
judges  of  capital  crimes  in  the  laft  refort  ^. 
And,  IqfifyyUndcr  the  republic  there  was  an 
^Iteration  of  the  conftitution,  which  gave 
much  more  power  to  the  people  than  they 
had  under  the  Kings ;  for  then  nothing 
that  the.  people  determined  or  ena6ked  was 
valid,  unlefs  ratified  by  the  fenate,  and  that 
form  was  kept  up  in  later  times,  but  thep,  as 
Livy  tells  us,  it  was  np  more  than  a  form ;  for, 
fays  he,  before  thp  people  gaye  their  fuffra- 
ges,  the  fenate  ratified  what  they  fliould  do. 
His  words  are :  Priufquam  populus  Juffra^ 
gium  ineatj  in  incertum  comitiorum  eventum 
patres  au^qresjiunt  f.  And  I  ihould  have 
thought  the  government  little  better  than 
an  abfolute  democracy,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  two  thingSj^r^,  the  Cqmiiia  Ccnturiata^ 
a  mod  political  device,  as  I  have  already 
pbferved  if,  to  moderate  the  power  of  thp 

♦  See  Polybius,  lib.  6.  where  a  moft  accurate  ac- 
f  ount  b  given  of  the  different  powers  belonging  to  the 
Senate,  the  People,  and  the  Confuls. 

t  Lib.*^i.  cap.  17. 

t  P.  124.  pf  this  vol. 
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people^  which,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  laidl 
the  burden  of  the  taxes  upon  the  richj 
threw  into  their  hands  a  great  part  of  thd 
power  of  the  ftate  ;  and,  /econdfy^  the  ma- 
giftrates  and  governours,  tho*  eleded  by  thd 
peoples  muft  be  all  of  the  Patrician  order^ 
that  is9  of  the  bed  race  of  men  among  them^ 
and  who,  therefore,  were  the  mdft  pro- 
per to  govern  them*  And  in  the  handi 
of  thefe  men  was  the  religion  and  thd 
wealth  of  the  country,  and  alfo  the  laWs^ 
by  which  every  man's  private  propertjf- 
was  fecured  to  him.  And  yet,  with  all 
thefe  reftraints  upon  the  people,  I  ftill 
think,  that  the  government  was  too  demo- 
craticaL  And!  am  perfuaded,  that,  if  the 
government  of  Sparta  had  been  as  demo- 
cratical,  it  never  could  have  lafted  706 
years,  nor  half  that  time.  There  was,  to  ht 
fure,  a  mixture  of  popular  government  lii 
the  Spartan  conftitution  ;  for.  Upon  extra- 
ordinary occafionsj  we  find  the  people  were 
aflembled  and  confulted;  as  when  they  de-*- 
liberated  whether  they  Ihould  break  the  36 
years  truce  with  the  Athenians,  and  begitt 
the  famous  Peloponefian  war  *.    But  thereJ 

•  Thucjd.  lib.  !•  cap.  874 
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was  a  very  fmall  mixture  of  it,  of  which 
we  need  no  other  proof  than  this,  that  we 
read  in  their  hiftory  of  no  divifions  or  di£* 
orders  in  their  ftate  by  difputcs  betwixt 
their  Patricians,  or  Spariiatcs,  as  they  called 
them,  and  the  reft  of  the  l^acedemonian^, 
fuch  as  we  find  among  the  Romans,  almoft 
every  year,  betwixt  their  Patriqiana  and 
Plebeians. 

But  in  progrefs  of  time  the  Roman  go- 
vernment, under  the  republic,  became  more 
and  more  democratical,  till  at  laft  it  was 
little  better  than  a  pure  democracy,  or  ra* 
ther  Ochlocracy.  The  firft  ftep  towards  this 
total  change  of  the  government  was  the 
creation  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  people;  by 
which,  as  was  forefeen  at  the  time%  of  one 
ftate  there  were  made  two,  in  oppofitioa  to 
one  another.  This  event,  as  I  have  faid, 
was  produced  by  money ^  the  root  of  all  e- 
vil,  as  it  is  moft  properly  called  in  our  Sa- 
cred Books,  and  what  is  the  neceflary  con- 
fequence  of  money,  the  wealth  of  a  few, 
and  the  poverty  of  many.     If  the  Tribunes 

*  P.  136.  of  this  volt 
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had  been  eleSed  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata^ 
inftimted  by  Servius  Tullius,  the  mifchief 
would  not  have  been  fo  great ;  for  the  Pa- 
tricianSy  by  the  means  of  their  Clients  and 
Dependents,  might  in  thofc  Comitia  have 
got  Tribunes  elcdled  that  were  in  their  in- 
tcreft.  But,  by  the  violence  of  the  Tri- 
bime%  which  had  almoft  brought  things  to 
the  extremity  of  bloodfhed,  a  law  was  made 
enacting,  that  the  Tribunes  fhould  be  elec- 
ted in  the  Tributa  Comitia^  in  which  every 
man,  whatever  his  rank  or  fortune  was^ 
had  an  equal  vote  *. 

But  the  demands  of  the  people  flill  rofe 
higher  ;  and  at  lad  they  got  a  law  enad- 
ed,  by  which  every  law  that  pafled  in  the 
Comitia  Tributa  was  binding  upon  the 
whole  citizens  f ,  by  whicl^  the  legiflative 
power  was  put  wholly  into  the  hands  of 
the  people. 


*  Sec  the  account  of  this  law  given  by  Livy,  lib.  a. 

cap.  56.  57.  &  58. See  alfo  what  I  have  faid  in  p. 

139.  of  this  vol.  of  the  difference  betwixt  the  three 
kinds  of  Comitia^  viz.  Centuriata^  Cvriata,  and  Tributa* 

t  Di<Hiyf.  lib.  II.  cap.  45, 
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The  Patxicians,  however,  ftill  continued 
a  diftin£t  order  of  men  from  the  Plebeians  i 
nor  was  their  race  contaminated  by  any 
mixture  with  them.  But  this,  too,  the 
Tribunes  got  altered ;  and  a  law  was  made 
permitting  what  the  Decemivirs  had  prohi- 
bited, and  which  was  part  of  the  common 
law,  and  the  conftitution  of  the  country  ;-— 
the  marriage  of  Patricians  and  Plebeians* 
By  this  law  the  race  of  governing  men  was 
confounded  with  the  people  who  were  to 
be  governed,  and  that  diftindion  deftroy- 
cd,  which  I  hoH  to  be  eftablifhed  by  na- 
ture among  all  herding  animals,  betwixt 
thofe  who  are  fit  to  lead*  and  thofe  who 
by  nature  are  deftined  only  to  follow.  Such 
a  mixture  of  races  mud  produce  the  fame 
efie£t  among  men,  as  we  know  the  mix- 
ture of  horfes  of  blood  with  common  hor- 
fes  produces  in  the  horfe  kind  ;  for  I  hold 
that  Horace  argues  well,  when  he  fays : 

Fortes  creantur  fortibus  et  bonis  ; 
Eft  in  juvencis,  eft  in  cquis  patrum 
Virtus.  Carminum  lib.  4.  ode  4^ 

And  he  might  have  faid  the  fame  of  all 
animals ;  for  I  hold,  that  the  excellency  of 
every  fpecies  of  animals  is  confined  to  a 
few  races,  or  families,  in  that  fpecies. 
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As  yet,  however,  the  Patricians  retained 
the  right  of  being  Confuls  only ;  fo  thai 
they  ftill  had  in  their  hands  the  execiitive 
power  of  government,  tho'  elected  by  the 
people,  and  under  the  controul  of  the  po- 
pular aflembly  of  the  Comitia  Tributa ;  but 
this  laft  of  their  privileges  was  alfo  taken 
from  them,  and  the  Tribunes  carried 
through  a  law,  by  which  Confuls  might  be 
chofen  out  of.  the  Plebeians*  From  that 
time,  I  hold  that  the  Roman  government 
ceafed  to  be  a  mixed  government,  and  may 
be  faid  to  be  altogether  pojpular. 

The  confequcnces  of  fo  great  a  change, 
find  fo  much  for  the  worfe,  foon  appeared. 
The  firft  Plebeian  Conful  that  commanded 
an  army  fell  into  an  ambufh,  was  killed, 
and  his  army  totally  routed  ;  upon  which, 
tho*  il*was  a  great  public  calamity,  the  Pa* 
tricians  exulted,  as  it  may  be  believpd,  ve- 
ry much,  faying,  that  the  people  by  a  law 
might  fo  far  orfer  violence  to  the  religion 
of  the  country,  as  to  tjike  front  them  the 
right  of  aufpices,  of  which  they  had  been 
in  pofTeffion  fmce  the  foundation  of  Rome, 
JDUt  they  could  not  pcrfuade  the  immortal 
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Gods  to  give  fuccds  to  enterprifes  under- 
taken under  fuch  unliallowtd  aufpices  ^ ; 
For,  till  this  law  was  made,  the  aufpicia^ 
by  which  the  Romans  were  direded  in  all 
their  enterprifes,  were  intirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Patricians^  as  indeed  was  the  whole 
religion  of  the  country,  A  much  greater 
calamity  than  this  did  afterwards,  befall 
them  under  a  Plebeian  Conful,  the  greateft 
that  ever  they  fuffered  from  a  foreign  ene* 
my.  This  was  the  battle  of  Cannae^  where 
Terentius  Varro,  the  fon  of  a  butcher,  com- 
manded as  Conful.  He  was  chofen  by  the 
people,  as  a  vere  pkbeius  or  nwus  homo^ 
and  preferred  to  two  Patricians  who  flood 
againft  him  t  j  for  the  Tribunes  told  them, 
that  the  Plebeians,  who  had  been  pron>o- 
ted  to  Curale  offices,  and  in  that  way  had 
become  noble,  adopted  the  fentiments  of 
the  Patricians  and  the  antient  nobilify,  and 
no  longer  minded  the  interefts  of  the  peo- 
ple $. 

•  Livii  lib.  7.  cap.  6. 
f  Ibid.  lib.  22.  cap.  35. 
%  Ibid.  cap.  34. 
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Thefe,  and  many  other  mifchiefs  which 
might  be  mentioned,  were  all  owing  td 
the  prevalence  of  the  popular  government 
among  them.     It  was  by  their  driving  in- 
to exile  the  greateft  general  they  then  had^ 
Gamillus,  that  their  city  was  taken  and  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  Gauls,  and  all  that  was  left 
of  their  power  and  glory  was  nothing  but 
the  Tarpeian  rock,  which  was  alfo  very 
near  taken,  and  only  faved  by  the  valour 
and  ftrength  of  one  of  their  citizens.     It 
wa&  the  popular  fadlion,  too,  that  reduced 
to  a  ftate  of  beggary,  as  I  have  obferved  *^ 
Lucius  Scipio,  who  firft  carried  their  arma 
into  Afia,  defeated  the  greateft  King  of  the 
Eaft,  Antiochus,  and  brought  into  the  pu- 
blic treafury  prodigious  wealth.     His  bro- 
ther the  firft  Africanu8,to  whom  they  owed 
the  prefervation  of  their  ftate,  and  who, 
perhaps,  was  the  greateft  man  they  ever  had, 
they  drove  out  of  their  city,  to  fome  ob- 
fcure  place  upon  the  coaft  of  Baiae,  where 
he  died,  and  was,  by  his  own  order,  buried, 
being  refolved  not  to  leave  even  his  bond 
in  his  ungrateful  country. 

♦  P.  1 68.  of  this  volume. 

VoL.V,  Ge 
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The  reader  may  perhaps  think  it  ftrange^ 
that,  in  a  work  which  profefles  to  treat  On- 
ly of  ftile,  I  fhould  have  faid  fo  much  of 
the  fubjcdJ:  of  Polybius^s  hiftory  ;  but  it  is 
by  the  choice  of  the  fubjefl:,  a  material 
thing  in  every  vrork,  that  the  hiftory  of 
Polybius,  is  diftinguiflied  above  all  the  hi- 
ftories  that  ever  were  written  ;  for  it  is  the 
hiftory  of  the  moft  glorious  period  of  the 
nobleft  people,  and  the  greateft  in  arms  and 
government  that  ever  exifted*    The  choice 
of  the  fubjedl  is  one  reafon,  and,  I  think, 
a  good  one,  why  the  Halicarnaflian  has 
preferred  the  hiftory  of  Herodotus  to  that 
of  Thucydides*;  and  for  the  fame  reafon, 
I  think,  the  hiftory  of  Polybius  preferable 
to  any  other  hiftory,  at  leaft  of  Roman  af- 
fairs.   I  thought  it  alfo  not  improper  to 
give  fome  account  of  the  fall  of  the  Ro« 
xnans  from  a  ftate  of  fuch  high  exaltation  ; 
for  Polybius  has  told  us  in  more  than  one 
place,  that,  unlefs  we  can  difcover  the  rea- 
fons  and  caufes  of  events,  we  do  not  pro* 
fit  by  the  reading  of  hiftory^ 

^  See  vol.  4.  p.  419*  of  this  work. 
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I  will  fay  no  more  of  the  fubjed  of  Po- 
lybiu8*8  hiftory,  except  to  add,  that  it  was 
moft  proper  for  recommending  what  may 
be  called  the  moral  of  the  hiftory  both  of 
the  Halicarnaffian  and  of  Polybius,  name- 
ly,  a  fubmiflion,  by  all  other  nations,  to  the 
government  of  the  Romans,  as  a  people 
deftined  by  God  and  Nature,  and  fitted  by 
their  laws  and  inftitutions,  to  be  the  rulers 
of  mankind,  degenerate  as  men  then  were ; 
and  that  therefore  the  nations  could  do  no* 
thing  better,  or  more  for  their  own  inte* 
reft,  than  to  fubmit  to  their  government, 
it  being  for  the  intereft  of  every  individual, 
as  well  as  of  every  nation,  to  be  governed 
by  better  men  than  themfelves. 

Of  this  fo  noble  a  fubje^  Polybius  has 
made  the  moft  inftrudive  hiftory  that  ever 
was  written,  and  the  beft  fchool  in  which 
a  man  can  be  formed,  either  for  civil  or 
military  bufinefs.  And  there  was  no  man 
more  fit  to  write  a  hiftory  of  that  kind,  as 
he  was  both  a  ftatefman  and  a  foldiei^  and 
had  been  employed  in  great  affairs  of  both 
kinds.  He  was  a  man  of  birth  and  rank, 
being  the  fon  of  Lycortas,  the  praetor  of  the 
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Achaean  league,  and  was  employed  by  his 
country  m  public  bufinefs  of  the  greatefl 
confequence.  And,  when  by  the  misfor- 
tunes of  his  country  he  was  brought  to 
Kome,  there  his  merit,  for  it  could  be  no- 
thing elfe,  releafed  him  from  captivity,  and 
made  him  be  taken  notice  of  by  chfe  great- 
eft  men  of  thofe  tim^s,  particularly  the  firft 
Scipio,  and  his  friend  Laelius,  with  whom 
he  lived  in  the  greateft  intimacy.  And  he 
was  the  educator  and  inftrudor  of  the  fe- 
pond  Scipio  Afriqanus  ^,  by  whom  he  was 
employed  in  military  affairs  when  Scipio 
took  Carthage  and  put  an  end  to  the  third  ^ 
Carthaginian  war.  And,  as  to  his  re- 
putation in  his  own  country  of  Arcadia^ 
the  many  ftatues  creOed  to  him  there  bear 
witnefs  ;  one  particularly  in  the  town  of 
Acaceius,  with  this  moft  honourable  in- 
fcriprion  :  *  That,  if  the  Greeks  had  fol- 
«  lowed  his  advice,  they  would  not  at  firft 


*  This  is  a  circumftancc  of  his  life  very  probable 
indeed  In  itfelfi  but  recorded  by  no  author  io  far  as  I 
know,  except  by  Appian  De  Be/Its  Punids,  in  a  paflage 
quoted  above,  p.  183.  where  Appian  relates  what  Po- 
lybius  heard  Scipio  fay,  when  he  faw  the  defolation  of 
^arthagc. 
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^.have  erred  ;  but*  haying  erred,  he  alone 
•  favcd  them  from  deftrudlion*.'  The 
meaning  of  which  is,  that  he  was  at  great 
pains  to  difluade  the  Achaeans  from  break* 
ing  with  the  Romans  ;  but,  having  failed 
in  that,  he  had  intereft  enough  with  the 
great  men  of  Rome  to  procure  them  the 
bed  terms  after  their  defeat.  And  the  fame 
author  tells  us,  that  he  was  employed  by 
the  Romans  to  fettle  the  government  of 
the  feveral  cities  belonging  to  the  Achaean 
league,  and  to  give  them  laws.  Ck>nfider- 
ed,  therefore,  as  a  man  of  bufinefs  and  ac- 
tion, I  know  only  two  othet  hiftorians  of 
antiquity  that  can  be  compared  with  him^ 
Julius  Caefar  and  Xenophon. 

In  this  refped  he  was  far  fuperlor  not 
only  to  Livy,  but  to  Dionyfius,  who  was 
nothing  but  a  man  of  letters,  a  rhetorician^ 
and  an  excellent  writer.  Polybius,  there- 
fore, by  his  experience  of  bufinefs  and  ob« 
fervations,  muft  have  been  able  to  relate  ci- 
vil tranfadHons,  and  the  intercourfe  betwixt 
different  nations,  and  particularly  military 

t  l^aafanias  in  drcaJSm. 
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operations,  (of  which  it  was  impoflible  the 
Haiicarnaflian  could  have  any  knowledge^ 
except  by  reading  books )y  much  better  than 
the  Haiicarnaflian  :  And  we  are  further  to 
obferve^  that  he  had  a  much  better  oppor- 
tunity of  being  informed  of  what  he  re* 
lates  of  the  fecond  Punic  war,  and  down- 
wards to  the  extindion  of  the  Macedonian 
empire,  which  is  what  he  calls  his  Hiftory, 
(the  two  books  before  it  being  no  more  than 
an  introdudion),  and  which  may  be  confi* 
dered  as  the  hiftory  of  his  own  times;  for  he 
relates  nothing  during  that  period  but  what 
he  might  have  been  informed  of  by  perfons 
then  living.  And  that  he  was  at  the  utmoft 
pains  to  get  fuch  information,  his  hiftory  it- 
felf  bears  witnefsy  tho'  he  had  not  told  us  fo. 
But,  befides  he  has  told  us,  that,  with  re- 
fpefl:  to  the  adions  of  Scipio  in  the  fecond 
Punic  war,  he  had  his  information  from 
Laelius,  his  friend  and  afliftant  in  all  his 
exploits.  And,  with  refpedl  to  Hannibal, 
it  appears  that  he  had  feen  a  record  made 
out  by  him,  relating  to  the  ftate  in  which 
he  left  affairs  when  he  marched  to  invade 
Italy :  And  he  has  given  us  an  accurate 
account)  taken  from  a  monument  whick 
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was  to  be  feen  in  Italy  ia  his  time^  name-- 
ly  a  column  in  the  town  of  Lacinium,  of 
the  army  with  which  Hannibal  entered  I- 
taly,  viz.  20,000  foot,  and  6000  horfe ; 
and  this  pillar^  with  thefe  numbers  engra- 
ved upon  it,  he  fays,  was  ereded  by  Han- 
nibal himfelf  *.  Whereas  Livy.has  giyea 
us  no  more  than  reports  upon  this  fub- 
jed:,  exceedingly  diflPerent  from  one  an- 
other f.  And,  that  he  might  be  the  bet- 
ter able  to  defcribe  the  miUtary  adions  he 
.mention8,he  took  the  trouble  of  going  to  the 
places  where  they  happened,  and  particu- 
larly, he  fays,  he  went  to  the  place  where 
Hannibal  pafled  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps^ 
and  informed  himfelf  by  people  then  li- 

*  lib.  3*  p.  209.  lit.  B. 

f  Livii  lib.  21.  cap.  38.  I  obferve  that  Polybins 
was  very  curious  about  antient  monuoients  when  he 
he  could  find  them ;  and  he  has  given  us  a  copy  of 
one  very  antient,  and  in  a  language  fo  different  from 
the  Latin  that  was  fpoken  in  his  time,  that  it  was 
hardly  underftood  by  the  mod  learned  among  the  Ro- 
mans. This  was  the  firft  treaty  that  was  made  be- 
twixt the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  under  the  firft 
Confub,  Brutus  and  Marcus  Horatius,  and  which  was 
ftill  preferved  in  Rome,  when  Polybius  wrote  his  hi- 
flory.    (Polybiusi  lib.  3.  p.  177.) 
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iring,  who  had  been  cye*witneffes  of  what 
Bad  happened,  of  an  event,  which,  by  ma- 
ny hiftorians  that  had  written  before  him, 
had  been  reprefented  as  altogether  fuper'- 
natural,  and  not  to  have  been  effectuated 
but  by  the  immediate  affiftance  of  the  Gods. 
He  was  alfo  in  Spain,  which  was  the  fcene 
of  the  great  adions  performed  by  the  firft 
Scipio ;  and  indeed  he  appears  to  hare 
been  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  world  then 
known.  And  his  travels  were  not  confined 
to  the  land ;  for  he  was  entrufted  with  the 
command  of  a  fleet,  which  was  fent  by  the 
Romans  to  make  difcoveries  in  the  Atlan* 
tic  ocean  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  ^« 

For  thefe  reafons,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
fads  related  by  Polybius  muft  be  much 
better  authenticated  than  thofe  colleded  by 
the  Halicarnaffian  from  antient  authors, 
none  of  whom  wrote  the  hiftory  of  their 
own  times,  (for  writing  hiftory,  as  he  tells 
us,  began  very  late  among  the  Romans), 
but  related  what  they  wrote  from  tradition 


•  Polybii  lib.  3.  p.  an.  lit.  D.--PUnn  Nat.  Hittv 
lib.  5.  cap,  I.  . 
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or  common  rq)ort.  At  the  fame  titoe^  I 
am  perfuaded,  that  Polybius  was  not  learns 
cd  enough  to  have  written  fuch  a  book  of 
Archeology  as  the  firft  book  of.Diony^ 
fius,  or  to  have  coUeded  from  fo  niany  au-- 
tfaors^  Greek  and  Latin,  the  hiftory  of  the 

firll  ages  of  Rome. 

« 

.  As  to  the  matter^  therefore^  I  think  the 
hiftory  of  Polybius  more  valuable  than^ 
that  of  the  Halicarna£Ban ^  not  only  becaufe, 
as  I  have  obferved^  he  writes  the  hiftory  of* 
the  nobleft  period  of  the  Roman  ftate^ 
when  they  excelled  all  other  nations  not 
only  in  arms,  but  in  virtue  and  goodnefs  ; 
but  becaufe  he  was  a  man  of  bufinefs,  and 
much  better  informed  of  the  fa6:s  he  re- 
lates than  the  Halicarnaffian  pofiibly  could! 
be,  of  thofe  which  are  the  fubjed  of  hb  ht« 
ftory«  And  he  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
alfo  better  informed,  than  Livy^  of  fome 
fads  particularly  of  one  ^ery  importiant  fad^ 
namely,  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls. 
That  Rome  was  fo  taken,  both  Polybius 
and  Livy  agree  :  But  Livy  fays,  that  thef 
Gauls  were  defeated  by  Camillus,  the  Ro^ 

Vol.  V,  D  d 
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man  General,  in  two  battles;  in  the  laft  of 
which  they  were  totally  deftroyed,  et  ne  nun- 
cms  quidem  cladis  reli^us  *.  Whereas  Poly- 
bius  fays,  that  they  made  peace  with  the  Ro- 
mans  upon  their  own  terms,  and  went  off 
quietly  in  order  to  defend  their  country  a- 
gainft  a  neighbouring  nation,  whom  he  calls 
Veneti^  who  had  invaded  them  f.  I  do  not 
believe  that  Livy  has  willingly  falfified  this 
faft  ;  but  has  copied  it  from  fome  Roman 
hiftorian  before  his  time,  who  thought  it 
was  not  for  the  honour  of  the  country  that 
the  Gauls,  after  taking  the  city,  fliould  go 
off  with  impunity,  and  therefore  invented 
the  ftory  of  Camilhis  defeating  and  deftroy- 
ing  the  whole  army  of  Gauls  ;  but  Polybi- 
us,  I  think,  could  hardly  be  miftaken  as  to 
a  fa£k,  which  happened  not  200  years  be- 
forehis  time,  and  could  not  then  have  been 
forgotten,  neither  by  the  Romans  them- 
felves  nor  by  the  neighbouring  nations. 
And  he  certainly  had  no  prejudice  againft 

*  Livii  lib.  5.  cap.  49. 

t  Polybii  lib.  i.  p.  5.  Ik.  E.5  ^  Eb.  2.  p.  lodL 

lit.  a 
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the  Romans  or  favour  for  the  Qrab,  that 
could  have  made  him  mifrepre&ot  the  faft 
fo  much« 

The  fubjeft,  too,  of  Pdiybius's  hiftpry 
18  more  comprehenfive  thao  the  Halicar* 
nafiian*8  fubjedi  not  indeed  in  point  of 
time,  (for  it  does  not  take  in  near  fo  many 
yearft),  but  in  this  relipc^a,  that  he  does  not 
confine  his  hiftory  to  the  Romans^  but 
mixes  it  with  the  hiftory  of  other  nations^ 
with  whom  the  Romans  had  intercoufe  afr 
ter  they  had  carried  their  arms  fir  ft  to  Si* 
pily,  then  to  Spain,  Greece,  Macedonia, 
imd  Afia  ;  and  indeed  from  that  time  the 
hiftory  of  Rome  became  the  hiftory  of  the 
world,  as  far  as  it  was  then  known ;  fo 
that,  as  he  oblerves,  the  hiftory  of  Rome 
could  not  have  been  underftood  without 
relating  many  particulars  concerning  thofe 
other  nations. 

And  not  only  has  he  given  us  much  in* 
formation,  and  information  that,  I  think, 
was  neceflTary,  concerning  the  affairs  of  o*^ 
ther  nations ;  but  alfo,  where  he  treats  on- 
ly of  Roman  affairs,  he  has  many  digref- 
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fions  tjpan  the  fubjeft  of  their  government, 
and  pamcnhirly  their  military  difcipline. 
Upon  this  lad  mentioned  fubjeft  I  do  not 
'  remember  that  the  Halicarnafiian  has  faid 
anything;  and  indeed  I  believe  he  was  as 
incapable  to  give  the  reader  any-  informa- 
tion concerning  it  as  Livy  was :  Whereas 
Polybius  appears  to  have  underftood  mili- 
tary affairs  perfedly  well  j  and  his  defcripr 
tions  of  battles  are  fo  accurate  and  lively, 
that  they  may  be  called  pidlures,  which  we 
not  only  widerftand  but  fee,  and  imagine 
ourfelvcs  prefent  in  them :  And  he  never 
fails  to  let  us  know  by  what  councils  and 
condudt  the  feveral  battles  were  won  or 
loft.  His  battles,  therefore,  I  perfedly  un- 
derftand,  as  I  do  thofe  of  Julius  Caefar  ; 
w)iereas  there  are  few  battles  defciibed  by> 
Xiivy  that  I  can  make  fenfe  c^. 

Before  I  haye  done  with  the  matter  of 
Polybius,  I  cannot  help  obferving,  that,  if 
we  h^d  the  whole  hiftory  of  the  Halicar- 
paiBan  and  of  Folybius  preferved  to  us,  it 
would  be  the  fineft  body  of  hiftory  in  the 
world,  containing  the  rife  and  progrefs  of 
tl^e  greateft  people  th^t  ever  exifted,  from 
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tfacir  .firft  origin  down  to  the  zenith  of 
tlmr  power  and  glory.  If  it  could  be  y6t 
recovered,  it  would  be  the  greateft  difco- 
very  that  has  been  made  fince  the  re- 
ftoration  of  letters:  And  I  have  fome  hopes 
that  it  may  be  diicovered  ;  for  I  have  cer- 
tain information,  that  there  is  a  IVfS.  6i 
Livy  in  the  Emperor  of  Morocco's  library 
at  Fez.  If  it  ihould  be  a  complete  copy, 
containing  the  105  books  of  Livy  that  a^ 
Joft,  even  that  would  be  a  great  acquifition« 
But  I  ihould  think  it  a  much  greatc^r,if  the 
hiftories  of  the  Halicarnaflian  and  Polyfai. 
us  could  be  found  complete:  and,  I  think, 
it  not  impoffible  that  they  will  be  fo  found: 
And  indeed  it  appears  to  me  more  extras 
ordinwy  that  Livy  (hould  be  there  found, 
than  that  any  Greek  author  fhould  not  Jbe 
found,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  Arabi- 
ans  were  much  more  x:urioua  about  the 
Qreek  than  the  Roman  learning.  One 
thing  I  know,  that  Mr  Mattra,  our  Confui 
at  Morocco,  who  is  aut^orifed  by  our  go- 
vernment to  fearch  for  MSS.  in  the  Em- 
peror's library,  will  not  be  wanting  in  di*- 
Hgence  to  procure  them ;  for  I  know  the 
m»n|  and  corrcfpond  with  h\m^ 
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Biiti  as  much  as  thd  HaltcarnaffiaQ  b  ia^ 
ierior  to  Polybius  in  the  matter^  fo  mtsch 
and  mor^  he  i^pa£fea  him  in  the  jHic  of 
hb  hiftbiy ;  for  die  fUte  of  Potybiua-  ap- 
pears CO  me  to  be  not  Attic  Greeks  bat  the 
eoraaiOQ  Gieek  of  the  time$^as  it  was  fpo^ 
Jben  lA  PeIc4)0Qcfus,,  with  a  nuxtnreof  fbme 
idbibB  peculiar  to  hn  cotmtrj  ;  for  that 
there  are  fiich  Megakpolitan  idioms,  as  I 
«oall  them>  in  PolyhitM,  is  not  onlx  mj  opi- 
moo,  but  appears  to-  have  been  the  opinion 
of  a  very  learned  man  of  the  iaft  age, 
namely.  Barman;  for  there  is  a  copy  of 
Folybius  in  tl^  Advocates  Kbrary  in  Edin- 
.-fenrgfa,  which  ooce  belonged  to  Burman  ; 
and  there  is  a  noce  of  his  hand  writing  up- 
on the  margin  of  a  pafiage  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  firft  book,  where  Polybius 
fpeaks  of  the  utility  of  hiftory,  a  topic,  fays 
he,  which  ncc  one  or  two  have  enlarged 
upon,  fltAA  'airo^TW,  «5  eros  eirtiv^  «p^  *«* 
nthu  %^^(^vrai  -rotiTO.  JSocMraeci  dicunt^ 
&ys  Burman,  ^puXhitf  av^  xoltoj.  Froin 
thefc  words,  one  (hould  believe,  that  Bur- 
man did  not  think  he  Wrote  Greek.  But 
'I  am  of  a  diflfferent  opinion,  and  think  it  is 
Greek  and  very  intetegrWe,  and  his  ftile 
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would  be  fd!  m  clear  and  perfjpicaous  as 
that  of  Hctodottis,  if  his  idioms  were  as 
^rareAiHy  colle£ted  and  explained,  as  thofe 
of  Herodotus  are  by  Henry  Steven  *. 

Biit^  clear  and  perfpicuous  as  it  is,  die 
fenfe  of  it  is  miftaken  in  fome  places  by 
Livy,  and  in  fbme  tery  important  paSages; 
one  I  have  already  mentioned,  where  he 
makes  non^enfe  of  a^eat  battle  which  the 
Confol  Flaminius  had  with  Philip  King  of 
Macedon,  when  the  Romans  firft  encoun* 
tered  that  phalanx,  which  had  conquered 
fo  great  a  |iirt  of  the  world.  I  will  here 
give  another  example  of  a  like  miftake  of 
hiF.  It  is  where  he  defcribes  the  pafTage 
of  Hannibal  over  the  Alps,  which  he  has 
copied  from  Polybius;  and  indeed  he  could 
not  follow  a  better  author  than  one  who, 

*  I  had  begun  a  collection  of  tkefe  idioms ;  but  I 
found  them  fo  numerousj  that  I  grew  weary  of  the  taifc, 
and  was  fatbfie^  to  underftand  them  "by  Cafaubon's 
tranflatioh,  tho',  I  thmk,  fome  of  them  he  has  not 
tranflattd  well;  m  forexample^  f{  %^A«y«v«  he  hat 
tranflated  ex  compaBu^  (p.  261.  of  hb  edition).  Now, 
I  think,  it  is  clear  that  it  fignifies  nothing  more  tham 
ccnfeJMly  and  nvithwt  diJ^uU. 
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as  he  has  told  us^  had  been  upon  the  fpotf 
andy  by  the  information  he  had  gpt  firom . 
people  who  were  ftill  living,  and  had  been, 
eye- witnefles  of  what  they  told  him,  could . 
trace  the  paflage  of  Hannibal  over  the 
Alps,  a  journey  which. he  himielf  made  K 
He  fays,  that,  in  going  down  the  Alps*  die 
Carthaginians  came  to  a  great  flough,  or 
gulf,  of  extent  zjiadium  and  a  halft  that  is, 
above  750  feet.  The  difficulty  of  paffing  here 
Pqlybius  has  moft  accurately  defcribed.  It 
was  caufed  by  the  new  fnow  which  had 
fallen  above  the  old  of  lad  year.  This  new 
fnow  being  foft  arid  not  very  ^eep,  they 
ca01y  got  through  it,  and  came  to  the  old 
fnow,  upon  which,  being  hard  and  firm, 
they  Aid  as  upon  ice ;  and,  when  they  fell, 
and  endeavoured  to  rife  again,  ftruggling 
with  their  feet  and  hands^  this  only  ferved 
to  carry  them  the  fader  down  the  hilL 
Tlie  horfes  that  carried  their  luggage,  when 
they  fell  and  endeavoured  to  get  up  again, 
piercing  tlyro*  the  under  fnow,  ftuck  in 
it,  and  remained  fixed  as  if  they  had  been 
frozen  in  it.    For  thefe  reafons,  finding 

♦  Jib.  3.  p,  3©i.  lit  Cr 
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that  the  fnow  was  impaflable,  unlefs 
a  way  wad  made  through  it,  he  fell  to 
worky  and  in  one  day's  time  filled  up  the 
flough,  fo  that  his  cavalry  and  baggage 
horfes  could  pafs  over  it ;  and  in  two  dayS' 
more  he  made  it  paflable  for  his  elephants*. 
Now,  in  this  way,  it  is  not  at  all  incredible^ 
that  the  paffage  fhould  have  been  made  ; 
but,  in  the  way  that  Livy  has  told  the  ftory, 
it  is  abfolutely  incredible  ;  for,  inflead  of 
a  dough  or  gulph,  he  has  made  a  precipice 
of  no  lefs.  than  a  thoufand  feet.  And  it 
was  a  rock,  he  fays,  which  hardly  a  fingle 
man  unarmed  could  go  down,  hanging  by 
fhrubs  and  roots.  The  rock,  he  fays,  was 
diflblved  by  vinegar  poured  upon  it  when 
it  was  hot ;  a  fable  which  Juvenal  has  ve- 
ry juftly  ridiculed.  And  in  this  way,  ha- 
ving confumed  a  thoufand  feet  of  rock,  he, 
in  the  fpace  of  four  days,  made  a  way  o- 
ver  it  for  his  elephants  t*  When  the  reader 
compares  thefe  two  narratives,  he  mufl  fu« 

*  Lib.  3.  p.  207*  lit  S. ;  et  p.  208.  lit.  A. 
f  JLtyii  Ub.  2i.  cap.  36.  et  37. 

Vol.  V.  E  e 
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fpea,  not  that  Polybius,  who  was  (b  wcH 
informed,  has  told  fo  incredible  a  ftory, 
but  that  Liyy  has  miftaken  his  mcsjning  % 

Cafaubon,  the  tranflator  of  Livy,  was  a 
very  learned  man  ;  and  his  tranflation,  upr 
on  the  whole,  is,  I  believe,  the  bell  tranfla- 
tionthat  wehaveof  any  Greek  author,  £lm 


♦  Polybius^s  words  are,  (lib.  3.  p.  zoy.)  That  they 
came  to  a  place  in  defcending  the  Alps  ••i'  •m  t«k  hft^ 

9x;titt  tiFt  r^m  *nitjTr»tm  rnf  ym  mx^^myn  k«i  «-^#  f«v  fAif 
pv^ff  TiTi  h  xMi  fi»XX^f  IT*  w^*9^0r0i  ^^1t%^^myv^^f•    NpW, 
the  three  half  ftadia,  which  Livy  undcrftood  to  be  the 
depth  of  the  gulph,  i§  only  its  extent  in  length ;  for  this 
the  Greek  words  clearly  denote.  And  it  is  evident,  from 
the  account  which  Polybius  gives  of  the  difficulty  of 
pafling  it,  that  it  was  not  a  precipice,  as  Livy  has  de- 
fcribcd  it,  but  a  very  flippery  path,  down  which  m^n 
might  have  Aid,  but  horfes,  especially  if  they  were  load- 
ed, could  not  pafs,  much  lefs  elephants.    The  difficul- 
ties of  the  paflage,  which  Polybius,  as  I  have  obferved, 
has  defcribed  moft  accurately,  but  Livy  m  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  1  fhould  not  have  underftood  him,  if  I  had  not 
before  read  Polybius,  Livy  applies  to  the  hills  at  fomc  di- 
^ance  from  this  paffiigc,  and  not  to  the  paflagc  itfelf. 
And  thefe  difficulties  he  reprefents  as  unfurmountaWc  % 
and  therefore,  fays  he,  Hannibal  was  obliged  to  diffiidye 
fhc  rock,  1000  feet  high,  with  vinegar. 
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I  have  obferved  fome  places  in  which,  I 
think,  he  has  miftaken  the  fenfe.  In  the 
vcrjr  paflage  juft  now  quoted  concerning 
the  gulph  or  flough,  which  Hannibal  met 
with  in  defcending  the  Alps,  he  feems  to 
have  Underftbod  the  defcription  of  it  as  Li« 
yy  has  done ;  for  he  defcribes  it  thus  i 
Locus  ^  jam  afite  praeceps  in  pedes  fere  cen^ 
turn  nonaginta^  recenti  infuptr  lapfu  terrae 
magis  erat  abruptus^  And,  in  his  tranfla* 
tion  of  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
he  has  fallen  into  a  very  material  error  *. 


*  tt  is  ^here  Polybios  relates  the  way  in  whidi 
Terentitis  Valrro  ranked  his  foot  in  that  battle.  Aftef 
having  told  os,  that  he  drew  up  his  horfe  upon  the 
tight  wing  by  the  river,  he  adds :  Tf vf  i%  irf(«v(  rvf^- 
*X^  rtrr«if  iiri  vm  svTm  tv$Hn$  t{fr«fyf  wvxfrtfitf  n  ir^«<r» 

i^i  If  rmn  9W9tfm$  r««  ^fTi»ir«9.  The  meaning  of  whidi 
words,  I  thinkj  plainly  is.  That  he  placed  his  manipuU 
thicker  and  dofer  upon  one  another  than  was  formerly 
nfed,  making  his  files,  that  is,  the  depth  of  the  men, 
doable  or  more  than  double  the  number  of  thofe  in 
front,  which  he  might  very  well  do,  as  he  was  fo  much 
fnperior  in  numbo*  to  the  enemy.  Now,  Cafaubon 
has  tranflated  this  in  a  way,  which,  I  confeis,  does  not 
to  me  make  fenfe  of  the  paflage.  He  fays,  «  Signa  ma^ 
^  gis  eonferta  in  extrema  acie  ^uam  in  prima  Jhtuitf  na^ 
«  mero  coh^rtium  quae  in  fronti  con^eboHt  in  p^renni 
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^  There  19  one  praife  wlucb  the  fti|c  of 
Poly  bins,  certainly  deferves,  that,  though 
lie  has  nothing  like  the  Attic  elegance  of 

*  ordinibus  multiplicatoJ  (Lib.  3.  p.  263.  lit.  A.)  And, 
what  has  led  him  into  this  erroneous  tranflation  is, 
that  he  has  underflood  wpcrhfy  ofplace^  and  not  oftimt^ 
jmd  made  it  to  be  the  fame  with  ^iT*sr«v,  which  juft 
follows  \  fo  that  Polybius,  according  to  him,  has  faid 
the  fame  thing  twice^in  the  fame  fentence. 

There  is  alfo  a  paflage  in  the  defcription  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Zama,  (p.  701.  lit.  A.)  which  Cafaubon  has  not 
properly  tranflated,  tho*  the  error  be  only  in  a  finglc 
-  expreffion.  It  is  where  Polybius  fays,  n«r«f  •v*-*;  •«  x^i*^ 
x«i  imbt'  mf\m  rm  fMtx^^f  which  Cafaubon  has  tranfia* 
ted  ^uum  in  dextra  omne  ctrtamen  ejfet^  which  will  ap- 
ply to  any  way  of  fighting,  either  dofe  fight,  or  at  a 
diftance.  Whereas  Polybius  means  to  defcribe  the 
clofcft  fight  that  can  be  imagined,  where  the  men 
fought  not  with  fpears  or  fwords,  as  he  tells  us  in  the 
lame  fentence ;  confequently  it  muft  have  been  with 
their  daggers. 

In  fome  paflages  of  Polybius  I  have  obferved  the 
text,  as  it  ftands  in  Cafaubon's  edition,  not  correA, 
particularly  in  a  paflage  where  he  gives  an  account  of 
the  lofs  of  the  Romans  in  the  battle  of  Cannae  (p.  267. 
A.)    The  paffage  is  thus  read  in  Cafaubon's  edition  2 
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Dionyfias,  there  is  no  affedation  in  his 
ftile;  nor  does  he  labour  to  write  ill,  which, 
M  1  have  obferved  elfewhere,  is  the  greats- 
eft  fault  that  a  ftile  can  have ;  nor  is  It  cut 

««vri«i  •fxu  us  *iwrm  fgp^mikf,  mwtimnf   tvytfrn^.     Here 

fbcre  fhoald  be  no  full  ftop  at  the  word  f$9^t^vt ;  and 
die  parcide  h,  which  follows,  ihould  be  left  out ;  and 
alfo  the  word  ^«;go^if«i|  which  is  alfo  fuperfluousi  and 
teadi  to  confound  the  fenfe;  for  theie  iO|Ooo  were 
not  taken  fighting  in  the  battle,  but  in  the  camp,  as 
Polybius  tells  us  in  the  fame  page.  The  text  there- 
fore fhould  be  read  thus:  £k  }^  r#v  ^«f  fUf  ^uixm^mf  nf 

But  Cafaubon  has  both  pointed  and  tranflated  the 
paflage  wrong.  The  Angularity  of  this  battle,  and 
which  makes  it  in  every  refpeft  the  moft  memoraUe 
battle,  perhaps,  that  ever  was  fought,  was,  that  not  one 
Roman  was  taken  prifoner  in  the  field  of  battle.  Of 
the  foot  70,000  were  killed  upon  the  fpot,  and  only 
3000  efcaped  i  and,  of  their  6000  horfe,  only  70  made 
their  efcape.  And,  of  thoie  that  thus  efcaped,  and 
had  fled  to  the  neighbouring  towns  and  fortifications, 
the  greater  part  were  made  prifoners.  A  few  days  af- 
ter this  ib  great  calamity,  the  Romans  got  the  news  of 
a'Praetor  of  theirs  in  Cifalpine  Gaul  having  Men  into 
an  ambufli,  and  he  and  his  army  totally  deftroyed.  Un- 
der fuch  accumulated  difafters  there  is  no  nation  that 
ever  exlfted,  which  would  not  have  funk  except  the 
Romans. 
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down  or  minded  into  (hort  fentences  like  i 
great  deil  of  the  Roman  writing,  but  thert 
is  compofittOn  in  it,  without  which  it  ia 
tmpofltble  that  the  meatiing  can  be  ()n> 
perly  conveyed  either  in  narrative  or  argu- 
ment; and,  therefore,  I  hold,  that  an  author 
who  affe£ts  to  write  in  that  way  has  not  £o 
much  as  the  idea  of  what  good  writing  is.  The 
compofitiori  indeed  of  Pdybius  is,  I  believe, 
as  the  Halicarnaflian  fays,  defeftive  in  the 
rythm  and  melody,  which  in  general,  h€ 
fays,  was  very  much  negle£ted  by  ali  the 
later  writers  *.  But  this  is  a  defcft  which 
cannot  offend  our  ears,  as  they  are  not 
formed  to  judge  of  the  numbers  or  the 
melody  of  the  Greek  language  ;  all  I  can 
perceive  is,  that  there  is  not  that  variety 
of  arrangement  in  the  ftile  of  Polybius, 
nor,  confequently,  that  beauty  of  compofi- 
tion  which  I  find  in  the  ftile  of  the  Hali* 
carnaffian  and  other  Attic  writers, 

I  wiH  conclude  this  long  chapter  wit4i 
obferving,  that  from  what  I  have  faid  of 


♦  Dionyf.  De  Compofitiotn.-^tt  the  paflagc  quoted 
hj  Cafaubon,  p.  997* 
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the  Jj2iXm  writers  of  hiftory  compared  wi^ 
the  Greek,  i|:  mud  be  evident  to  every  ren^*- 
er  of  tafte  and  difcejranienli  that  Virgil^  t^ 
mong  ptbjer  arts  th^t  he  meotions^.in  which 
theQreeks  excelled  his  country men^fhould 
liwe  mentioned  the  art  of  writing  hiftory ; 
for  it  appears^  that,  though  the  Romans 
le^irned  that  art  of  writing  as  well  as  every 
other  from  the  Greeks,  yet  they  were  ve^ 
fj  unfiiccefsful  in  imitating,  and  even  tran£- 
latipg  the  Greek  authors.  It  may  appear 
very  wonderful  to  one  who  has  not  ftudi**- 
ed  the  hiftory  and  philofophy  of  pian,  and 
does  not  know  how  different  the  genius 
and  talents,  not  only  of  individuals,  but;  of 
nations,  are,  that  a  people  fhould  have  been 
ikhle  to  perform  fuch  wonderful  afliions, 
and  yet  not  to.  relate  them  properly  j  but, 
though  the  Romans  excelled  mankind  in 
arms  ^nd  governments  they  were  not  fa.- 
voured  by  the  Mufcs  and  Graces  as  the 
Greeks  were  ;  and  therefore,  compared 
with  them,  they  have  not  excelled  in  any 
art«  A  Roman  ftatuary  or  painter  of  aay 
eminence  never  was  heard  of;  and  to  thefe 

*  j£neid»  Ub.  6.  v.  S47. 
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ait8»  in  which  Virgil  confefles  the  Greeks 
excelledt  he  mighty  I  thiDk,  hare  added  po- 
etry ;  for,  without  excepting  even  Virgil 
himfelfi  I  do  not  think  that  any  Roman 
has  excelled  in  poetry,  except  Horace,  who 
having  been  educated  in  the  feat  of  leani*^ 
ing  and  good  tafte,  I  mean  Athene  and  ha^ 
Ting  iirft  introduced  into  the  Roman  lan-« 
guage  the  Greek  Lyric  poetry,  and  given 
them  a  variety  erf"  verfification  which  they 
had  not  before^  may  be  truly  iaid  to  be  a. 
great  poet,  though,  I  am  perfuaded,  he 
himfelf  did  not  think  diat  he  was  to  be 
compared  with  Pindar,  Alcaeus,  Steficho* 
ru8|  or  even  Sappho. 

Of  their  hiftorians  Livy  is  undoubtedly 
the  heft,  for  Julius  Caefar  I  reckon  only 
a  memoir  writer,  and  accordingly  he  has 
entitled  his  work  Memoirs*  But,  though 
his  biftory  be  no  doubt  very  inftrudive, 
containing  a  great  deal  ot  moft  important 
fads,  and,  though  his  orations  be  full  of  very 
good  argument,  his  ftile  is  fuch,  that,  I 
muft  confefs,  I  cannot  lay  down  Herodo* 
tus  or  the  Halicarnaf&an,  to  take  up  Ijiiyy 
and  read  him  with  any  pleafure» 


In  watery,  as  well  a$  in  other  arts,  Vir* 
gil  acknowledge  the  fuperiority  of  the 
Greeks  over  his  country  mem  But,  in  1ft- 
ter  times^  Cicero,  and  not  Demofthenes, 
becathe  the  ftandard  of  that  art  among  the 
Remans  ;  *  Ilk  fc  prvfecifft  foiat^  fays 
Quin^ian,  •  cui  Ckero  valdc  placebit  *  / 
And,  from  what  *  he  fays  in  that  chapter^ 
and  in  other  places,  it  is  evident  that  he 
preferred  €icero  to  Demofthenes  ;  and,  in 
general,  I  obferve,  that,  after  the  days  of 
Auguftus  Caefar,  the  Romans,  fotfeking 
the  ftudy  and  imitation  of  the  Greek  au-* 
thors,  fet  up,  for  models  in  every  kind  of 
writing,  authors  of  their  owp  nation.  Thus 
Virgil  became  the  ftandard  for  epic  poetry ' 
in  place  of  Homer ;  and,  accordingly,  it 
is  evident,  that  Lucan,  Statins,  ajad  Silius 
Italkus,  imitated  his  di£kion  and  yerfifica* 
tion*  And,  as  to  hiftory,  it  is  evident,  tbat 
Tacitus  imitated  Salluft,  and  made  a  bad 
model  much  worfe  ;  but  the  imitation  of 
Tacitus  was  rcferved  only  for  the  ignorance 
and  ill  tafte  of  modern  times. 


•  Lib.  10.  cap.  I.  fcft.  3. 
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Of  modern  hifipriam^  particularly  BuchAr 
nan. — Ms  bifiory  of  Scotland  written  19 
very  good  Latin. — In  bis  learned  age  the 
laCitin  \vas  a  living  language  ampng  the; 
learned.-^In  the  next  age  Milton  wrote 
Lafin  ferfeSily  welLr^Buchanan^ s  JHk 
§/*  narrative  better  comp^ed  than  that  of 

'  Uvyy  and  not  fo  obfcure^ — His  fpeecbes 
alfo  goody  but  few  4f  them. — Mg^  of 
them  indireH  ]rrwe  direSi  and  of  confide^ 
rable  lefigth^  againfi female  government ; 
~<wi  heroic  fpeecb  he  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  a  womafu—The  Jpeech  of  David  I. 
King  of  Scotland  on  the  death  ofbisfon^ 
containing  a  topic  of  confolation  not  com^ 
mOn.^Of  Milton's  Englifb  bi/iory.—It 
is  an  abridgement  of  bifiory  ; — tberrforc 
tbe  compqfition  of  it  notfo  fine  as  might , 
ptberwi/e  be  cxpe^d.^-^f  LorJ  JJttk" 
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toiCs  hiftory  of  Henry  II.  >-Not  an  abridge^ 
tnent  like  MiltorCs  hiftory; — therefore 
fiill  more  copious  ;-^the  beftfiik  of  Hif^ 
tory  that  has  been  ^written  in  this  age.-^ 
His  account  of  the  NormaH  invqfion  fuller 
and  better  than  that  of  Milton. — Of  the 
JSflories  of  modern  times: — The  aSiions 
of  barbarous  hat  ions  ^  fuch  as  thofe  ivho 
made  themf elves  makers  of  the  provinces 
of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  middle  ages^ 
not  aft  fubjeBfor  hiftory.-^ThefubjeSi 
of  Hiftory  concluded  with  an  advice 
to  authors  to  fbtm  their  file  upon  the 
the  antieni  mi?delsf-^to  imitate  thife  and 
to  iranflate  from  them  i^  but  from  the 
Greek  rather  than  from  the  Latin  ;-^to 
tranflate  as  ^etn  Elizabeth  did.-^Tht 
advantages  of  this  praSHcer^The  uni^ 
Jbrmfamenefs  of  arrangement  in  the  modim 
languages  ought  to  be  ctvoided  as  much  as 

*  may  be. — Ekdmples  of  the  common^  ^tder 
'"    of  vuords  being  changed  with  ekgance 

*  'and  without  obfcuHty.^^The  connexion 
'  fttwixt  the  relative  and  its  hntectitnt 

ought  to  be  well  marked^fomrtimes  by  the 
^epefition  <fthe  wbrd.^^7here  may  be  a 
clqjljtcd  repetition  rf  a  wotd^  Oi  well  as 
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an  eUi^s.^^Where  there  are  cafes  in 
our  ^  laffguage  Jor^ied  -  hf  a  change  cfthe 
ivord^  advantage  Jhoul4  be  taken  (^  that 
to  alter  the  common  arrangement :— -^x- 
am'^le  qfthis, — Byfuch  tranfpofttiom  the 
Jiile  of  Thucydides  may  be  imitated. — Of 
variety  in  the  compqfition  of  periods^ .  and 
their  fever al  members  :^^In  this  the  Hftli^ 
camaffianexcellsvoonderfully  .--Milton  the 
hefi  compqfer  in  Etiglifh^  both  in  verfe  and 

■  profe.^^Of  his  verfe  both  blank  and  rhym* 
ed: — Style  of  his  polemical  ivritings  more 
compqfed  in  periods  than  that  of  his  hif- 
tory  .-^Examples  offome  periods  from  thefe 
^writings : — Wonderful  variety  of  matter 
in  them.-^^Dr  Johnforis  cenfure  of  Mil^ 

'  totCsfyle.'^The  Doiior^  not  being  a  Greek 
fcbolar^  no  judge  of  it. ^^His  preference  of 
the  Paradife  Loft  to  the  Iliad  abfurd  and 
ridiculous.'— Dr  JohnforCs  attack  upon 
^ilt<nCs  Latin^  as  ill  founded  as  upon  his 
Englifh.-^uipology  for  nvhat  the  author 
hasfaid  of  Br  Johnfon^^-'Recommenda'- 
fion  to  hiftoriographers  and  all  authors  to 
form  a  good  tafie  of  visiting  before  they 
begin.— If  their  tajle  be  bad^  the  more 
they  labour  their  compqfition^  the  ivorfe  it 
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will  bi.-~^Exampk  of  tbat.^^Btlt  the 
moderns  very  deficient  in  it.^^Of  the  ne^ 
cejftty  ^forming  a  good  tafie  before  one 
begins  to  nvtite. — If  not^  the  flyle^  the 
mere  it  is  laboured^  the  worfe  it  nvill  be. 


TO  what  I  have  faid  of  antient  hifto- 
rians  I  will  add  fomething  concern- 
ing modern ;  and  I  will  begin  with  my 
countryman  Buchanan,  who  has  written 
tlie  hiftory  of  his  own  country  in  Latin^ 
and  in  fuch  Latin,  that  I  am  not  afifraid  to 
compare  his  ftile  with  that  of  any  Roman 
hiftorian.  He  lived  in  an  age  when  the 
Latin  language  was  very  much  cultivated ; 
and  among  the  learned  it  was  not  only  the 
only  language  in  which  they  wrote,  hue 
a  living  language ;  for  they  fpoke  no  o- 
ther  when  they  iconverfed  together,  at  leaft 
upon  learned  fubjed:s*  Even  in  the  next 
age,  I  mean  the  1 7th  century,  it  was  writ- 
ten with  the  greateft  purity  and  elegance ; 
nor  do  T  know  any  writer  of  the  Auguf- 
tine  age  that  ihows  a  more  perfect  know* 
ledge  or  greater  command  of  the  Latin 
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language  than  Milton  does.  In  fuchan 
age,  and  with  all  th^  advantages  of  a  lear-- 
ned  education^  did  George  Buchanan  write 
the  Hiftory  of  Scotland  from  the  earlieft 
times  down  to  his  own  time  ;  And  I  hefi* 
tate  not  to  pronounce  that  the  ftile  of  his 
narrative  is  better  tlfin  that  of  Livy  ;  for 
it  i^  4s  pure  and  elegant,  is  better  compo^^ 
ied  in  periods  fiot  intricate  and  involved 
like  thofe  of  Livy,  and  without  that  affec- 
fed  brevity  which  makes  Livy^s  ftile  fo  ob- 
jTcure^  Even  in  fpeeches,  in  which  Livy  is 
fuppofed.  to  excel  fo  much,  I  thiijik  his 
compofitioQ  is  better  ;  and  he  has  none  of 
thofe  (hort  pointed  fentences,  the  vibrantes 
ftmtentiolM^ ,  which  Livy  learned  iq  the 
fchooi  of  declamation.  At  the  fame  time 
I  diqft  acknowledge,  that  there  is  not  fo 
much  variety  of  fa<Ss^and  argunaents  in 
Buchanan*s  fpeeches  as  in  Liyy*s :  They 
are  but  few  in  number  compared  with 
thofe  of  Livy,  and  very  much  (horter ;  .the 
greater  part  of  them  being  indireA,  that 
Is^  in  the  way  of  narrative,  and  veryfe^ 
of  them  formal  orations.  Of  this  kind 
there  is  one  almoft  as  long  as. any  in  Liyy^ 
being  upon  a  fubjed  that  the  author  was 
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very  fond  of,  and  that  was  the  inconveni- 
ence of  female  government*  He  puts  it 
Into  the  mouth  of  James  Kennedy,  Arch* 
bilhop  of  St  Andrews,  upon  oecafion  of 
a  di^bate  in  parliament,  whether  the  widow 
of  James  11.  fliould  be  regent  during  the 
minority  of  her  fon,  or  whether  the  par- 
liament fhould  choofe  one  or  more  of  their 
number  for  that  office  *.  The  matter  in . 
;hi$  fpeech  is  mod  fully  and  accurately  ar-  ^ 
gued  ;  and  as  the  bifhop  had  on  his  fide 
the  authority  pf  fo  many  precedents,  and 
indeed  the  invariable  cuRom  of  the  king* 
dom,  it  is  no  wonder  that  his  opinion  pre- 
vailed. The  ftile  too  of  the  fpeech  is,  I 
think,  excellent ;  for  it  is  compofed  in  very 
good  periods  and  perfectly  clear  and  per- 
fpicuou;. 

The  next  fpeech  I  (hall  mention  is  that 
of  an  heroic  lady  to  hec  hufband  upon  a 
very  Angular  occafion.  The  King  of  Eng- 
)and|  after  the  death  of  the  great  King  Ro- 
bert Bruce,  was  befieging  Berwick,  of 
which  the  then  governour  was  one  of  the 
noble  family  of  Seton,  whO|  being  hard 

f  Lib.  13.  cap.  Mw 
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prefled  by  the  enemy,  agreed,  that,  if  he 
was  not  relieved  againft  a  certain  day,  he 
would  give  up  the  town  ;  and  in  fecurity 
of  his  fulfilling  this  agreement,  he  gave 
for  hoftage  one  of  bis  own  fons,  and  ano- 
ther of  them  was  taken  prifoner  during  the 
fiegc.     A  Scotch  army  being  in  march  to 
relieve  the  town  before  the  day  of  furren- 
der,  the  Englifh  King  being  deiirous  to 
have  the  town  wirtiout  the  hazard  of  a 
battle,  produced  before  the  town  thefe  two 
fons  of  the  governor,  in  a  place  where  they 
could  be  feen  from  the  waHs,  and  ereded 
a  gallows,  on  which  they  were  to  be  im- 
mediately hanged,  if  the  town  was  not 
given  up,     SucTi  a  fight,  as  may  be  belie- 
ved, moved  the  father  exceedingly:  But 
his  wife,  in  a  fhort  fpeech|  which  Bucha- 
nan puts  in  her  mouth,  exorts  him  to  pre- 
fer his  duty  to  his  King  and  country,  and 
the  honour  of  his  family,  to  any  private 
confiderations  5   and  accordingly  flie  pre* 
vailed,  and  the  two  fons  were  hanged  *. 
Here  was  a  fubjeft  very  like  thofe  that 

•  Lib.  9.  cap.  ij. 
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were  handled  in  the  fchools  of  declamation  * 
among  the  Romans.  But  we  fee  here 
nothing  at  all  of  Fortius  Latro*  ,  but  plain 
good  arguments,  fuch  as  were  very  proper 
to  prevail  with  a  man  of  a  noble  and  ge- 
nerous difpofition. 

I  will  only  mention  one  other  (hort 
fpeech  of  his^  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Firfi  David,  King  of  Scotland,  ad- 
dreffed  to  his  nobles,  who  had  come  to 
comfort  him  upon  occafion  of  the  death 
of  his  only  fon,  a  youth  of  great  hopes. 
It  is  a  fpeech  of  great  magnanimity,  fhow- 
ing  that  he  bore  his  misfortune  as  a  man 
and  a  Chriftian  ought  to  do.  It  contains 
many  excellent  topics  of  confolation  ;  but 
I  will  only  mention  one  of  them,  which  I 
think  will  apply  to  every  man  who  has 
loft  a  relation  or  a  friend  that  he  was  very 
fond  of,  as  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  beft  and 
moft  natural  that  can  be  fuggefted,  to  make 
U6  bear  patiently  fuch  a  lofs.  1  will  give 
it  in  the  words  of  the  author.     *  Quod  fi 

^  See  concerning  thb  author  and  the  fchools  of 
declamation,  vol.  3.  of  this  work,' p.  250.  &c« 
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mali  tantum  morerentur,  jure  quidem  ia 
propinquorum  obitu  dolendum  eflc,  Ve- 
rum  cum  bones  etiam  decedere  videamus, 
et  homini  Chriiliano  efle  debeat  tarn  per- 
fuafum,  quam  quod  eft  certiffimum,  bo- 
nis (neque  vivis  neque  mortuis)  quicquam 
mali  evenire  pofle  ;  quid  eft  cur  banc 
disjundionem  a  propinquis,  praefertim 
tam  brevem,  adeo  molefte  feramus  ?  cum 
non  tam  nos  reliquerint  quam  ad  com- 
munem  patriam  praeceflerint,  quo  no3 
eos,  etiamll  longiffimum  vitae  fpatium. 
tranfigamus,  tamen  brevi  fequemur.  Fi- 
liys  autem  mens,  Ci  banc  peregrinationem. 
prius  fufcepit,  ut  parcntes  et  fratres  meos, 
homines  fandiffimos  prior  videret,  eorum- 
que  confuetudine  prior  frueretur  ;  id  fi 
molefte  feremus,  providendum  erit  ne 
potius  illius  invidere  felicitati,  quam  mala 
noftra  lugere,  videamun  Vobis  autem, 
viri  optimi,  cum  ob  alia  plurima  ofHcia, 
tum  ob  banc  erga  me  caritatem,  et  illius 
piam  et  jucundam  memoriam,  uterque 
(ut  pro  filio  etiam  fpondeam)  plurimum 
debere  profitemur  */     Here  is  a  thought 

f  Lib.  7.  cap.  35. 
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uncommon,  yet  natural  enough,  and  which 
has  nothing  of  the  quaint  turn  of  the 
fchools  of  declamation  :  *  When  a  friend,' 
fays  he,  '  has  gone  before  us  to  enjoy  a 

*  better  world,  if  we  mourn  for  him,  we 

*  ought  to  confider,  whether  it  has  not 

*  more  the  appearance  of  envying  his  fe- 

*  licity,  than  lamenting  our  own  lofs.' 

As  I  have  mentioned  niiodern  hiftorlansj 
It  would  be  improper  to  omit  the  greateft 
writer  in  Englifti,  both  in  verfe  and  profe, 
and  who  has  alfo  merit  as  an  hiftoriatn  ;*  I 
mean  Milton,  who  has  given  us  a  hiftory 
of  England  from  the  earlieft  times  down 
to  the  conqueft.  As  to  the  matter  of  this 
hiftory,  it  appears  that  he  has  coHedted  it 
from  a  great  many  authors,  very  faithful- 
ly, I  am  perfuaded,  but  not  fully  j  for  his 
hiftory  is  to  be  confidered  as  an  abridge- 
ment, and  therefore  we  have  no  fpeeches 
in  it ;  fo  that  if  he  had  not  written  any 
thing  more,  we  fhould  have  known'  no- 
thing of  his  rhetorical  talents,  which  in  my 
opinion  were  very  great.  The  ftile  of 
this  hiftory  is  altogether  claffical,  fuch  as 
might  be  expeSed  from  fo  great  a  fcholar 
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as  Milton.  But  it  is  not  fo  much  com- 
pofed  in  periods^  as  I  am  perfuaded  it 
would  have  been,  if  it  been  a  formal  hif- 
tory  at  full  length  ;  and  I  am  perfuaded 
that,  if  the  abridgement,  which  the  Hali* 
carnaflian  made,  of  his  hiftory,  had  come 
down  to  us,  it  would  have  been  found  to 
have  been  compofed  in  the  fame  manner. 
There  is  nothing  however  in  Milton  like 
what  I  call  the  fhort  cut  of  (lile  ;  and  he 
has  diftingui/hed  his  language  from  com- 
mon fpeech  by  all  the  variety  of  arrange- 
ment, and  all  the  abbreviations,  which  the 
language  could  admit  of :  And,  upon  the 
whole,  though  I  do  not  think  it  on^  of 
the  beft  of  Milton's  writings,  it  is  a  work 
that  does  him  ho  difhonour,  and  is  fuch 
that  the  writers  of  hiftory  at  prefent  may 
\  profit  by  it. 

The  next  Englifh  writer  of  hiftory  I 
ihall  mention,  is  an  author  whom  I  had 
the  honour  of  knowing  and  correfpond- 
ing  with,  and  whom  I  admired  very  much 
both  as  a  fcholar  and  a  man  of  tafte.  The 
author  I  mean  is  George  Lord  Littleton, 
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who  has  chofen  for  the  fubjed  of  his  hif-« 
tory,  not  the  whole  Englifh  Hiftory,  but  a 
period  of  it,  namely,  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.  with  the  hiftory  of  the  Conqueft,  and 
of  the  Norman  Kings  preceeding  Henry 
11.  by  way  of  introdudion  :  And  to  this 
period  of  hiftory,  I  think  he  has  done  more 
juftice  than  he  could  poflibly  have  done,  if 
he  had  undertaken,  like  Tome  other  authors^ 
to  write  the  whole  hiftory  of  the  country 
from  the  earlieft  times  down  to  the  pre- 
fent.  The  matter  of  his  hiftory  he  has 
been  at  very  great  pains  to  colled,  with 
the  greateft  diligence  and  accuracy,  from 
many  authors  whom  he  has  done  the  read- 
er the  juftice  to  quote  on  the  margin ;  and 
his  colledtion  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
miKh  fuller  than  that  of  Milton,  as  I 
think  is  evident  from  the  only  part  of  the 
hiftory  in  which  their  narratives  coincide, 
I  mean  the  hiftory  of  William  the  Con- 
queror's expedition  into  England,  and  the 
battle  of  Haftings,  with  which  Milton  con- 
cludes his  hiftory.  For  Lord  Littleton's 
account  of  that  expedition  and  battle  is 
very  much  fuller,  and  in  every  refpefl: 
more   inftruiStive  and    more   entertaining 
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than  that  of  Milton.  And  though  his 
^ik  be  more  in  the  prefent  tafte,  and  there- 
fore not  fo  claifical  as  that  of  Milton,  yet 
it  is-  a  more  copious  ftile,  as  being  not  an 
abridgement,  but  a  full  and  compleat  hif-- 
tory  of  that  event ;  and  upon  the  whole  I 
think  it  is  the  beft  ftile  of  hiftory  that  has 
been  written  in  later  times,  either  in  En- 
glifh  or  in  any  other  language  that  I  know. 

To  a  man  that  dwells  as  milch  as  I  do 
in  the  antient  world,  there  is  no  fubjeft 
of  hiftory  that  gives  any  pleafure  except 
that  which  (hows 


-quid  virtus  et  quid  fapientia  pofEt, 


like  the  Odyfley  of  Homer,  Herodotus'd 
account  of  the  invafion  of  Antient  Greece 
by  Xerxes,  or  like  that  period  of  fifty- 
three  years  of  the  Roman  hiftory,  which 
Polybius  has  chofen  for  the  fubjedl  of  his 
hiftory.  If  I  am  to  read  of  vice  and  folly, 
it  muft  be  the  vices  and  follies  of  heroes, 
fuch  as  make  the  fubjea  of  the  Iliad  ;  not 
the  vices,  follies,  and  weaknefles  of  men 
fuch  as  we,  which  may  make  a  very  good 
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fubjed  for  a  comedy  or  a  mock  heroic  poem^ 
fuch  as  the  Batrachomyomachia  of  Ho- 
mer J  but  I  think  are  not  a  proper  fubjed 
for  fo  grave  and  noble  a  compofition  as 
hiftory*  It  is  fufficient,  I  think,  that  they 
are  recorded  in  Ncwfpapers  and  Annual 
Regifters. 

That  Milton  did  not  think  the  adions 
of  the  barbarous  nations,  who  pofleffed 
themfelves  of  the  provinces  of  the  Romaa 
Empire  in  the  middle  ages,  were  a  fit 
fubjed  for  hiftory,  appears  from  a  paffage 
in  his  hiftory  of  England,  which  I  have 
quoted  ^  ;  yet,  barbarous  as  thofe  nations 
were,  they  were  men  much  fuperior  to 
us  ip  ftrength  both  of  mind  and  body,  and 
accordingly  tjheir  exploits  were  very  great* 
The  Crufades,  by  which  they  carried  on  a 
war  betwixt  Europe  and  Afia  for  more  than 
two  centuries,  are  not  to  be  paralleled  in  an* 
tient  hiftory,  except  by  Xerxes's  invafion  of 
Greece.  The  migration  too  of  the  Goths 
from  Crim  Tartary,  where  both  the  name 
and  theLanguage  of  the  people  are  yet  pre- 

•  Page  10.  of  this  vol. 
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fervedi  to  Scandinavia  and  the  northern 
paxts  of  Europe,  under  their  leader  Odin^  of 
whom  they  made  a  god  that  we  may  call  the 
Jupiter  of  modern  times,  is  a  great  event 
in  the  hiftory  of  mankind.  The  conquefts 
of  their  defcendants  the  Danes  and  Nor- 
wegians, and  the  difcoveries  they  made  of 
countries  quite  unknown  before,  fuch  as 
Iceland,  and  Greenland,  and  even  the  new 
world  of  America,  which  they  certainly 
difcovcred  before  the  Spaniards,  are  won- 
derful events ;  yet  the  actions  even  ef 
fuch  men,  very  fierce  and  brave  indeed, 
but  without  council  or  condud,  I  hold 
not  to  be  a  fit  fubje£t  of  a  work  fuch  as 
hiftory  ought  to  be,  and  it  is  fufficient  that 
they  are  recorded  in  the  barbarous  chro- 
nicles of  that  age. 

The  only  proper  fubjedJ;  therefore  of  fo 
dignified  a  work  as  hiftory,  I  hold  to  be 
the  adions  of  nations  as  far  advanced  in 
the  arts  of  life  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  j  men  who  excelled  not  only  in  fight, 
but  in  council  and  eloquence,  and  who 
therefore  may  be  fuppofed  to  make  fpepch- 
es,  which  we  could  not  without  abfurdity 
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put  into  the  mouths  of  barbarians ;  for  I 
hold  that  fpeeches  give  not  only  a  beauti- 
ful variety  to  hiftorical  compofition,  but 
that  they  are  a  very  material  part  of  it,  as 
they  bed  explain  the  reafons  and  motives 
of  adion,  and  ftate  every  thing  that  can 
be  faid  for  or  againft  any  meafure.  They 
give  likewife  to  hiftory  what,  I  have  ob- 
ferved  elfewhere  *,  is  one  of  the  greateft 
beauties  of  compofition  ;  for  they  make  it 
ethical^  that  is,  imitative  of  charad);ers  and 
manners,  which  are  better  exprefled  by 
makinjg  the  perfons  fpeak  themfelves  than 
by  any  thing  the  author  could  fay  upon 
the  fubjeft.  Befides  that  the  defcriptions 
of  chara^ers  of  men,  as  well  as  reafonings 
of  the  author  upon  the  jufticc  or  injuftice, 
the  utility  or  inutility  of  anions,  ftick  ou^ 
of  the  work,  and  deftroy  that  unity  and 
integrity  which  if  eflential  to  every  good 
compofition.  If  therefore  our  modern 
hiftoriographers,  not  content  with  the  hif-* 
tory  of  antient  times,  which  the  antients 

♦  Sec  on  the  fubjcft  of  the  ethical  ftilc,  vol.  3.  lib* 
4,  cap.  8. ;  and  p.  390.  of  volume  4tb« 

Vol..  V.  H  h 
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themfelves  have  left  us,  will  undertake  to 
write  it  anew,  they  ought  certainly  to  give 
us  the  fpeeches  by  which  we  know  cer-* 
tainly  that  their  councils  were  diredcd,  and . 
which  therefore  are  matters  of  fa6l  that 
ought  to  make  part  of  the  narrative  :  And 
accordingly  Thucydides  informs  us  *,  that 
the  many  fpeeches  in  his  hiftory  were  all  ac* 
tually  made,  he  having  either  heard  them 
himfelf,  or  having  learned  the  fubftance  of 
them  from  others  that  had  heard  them. 
Or  if  our  hiftoriographers  will  defcend 
from  thofe  antient  times  to  write  the  hif- 
tory of  our  age,  there  ought  alfo  to  be 
fpeeches  in  it,  efpecially  if  it  be  the  hiftory 
of  Britain  that  they  write,  where  we  know 
that  public  meafures  are  debated  in  both 
lioufes  of  parliament. 

Of  fome  late  writers«of  hiftory  in  Bri- 
tain, I  will  fay  nothing ;  I  read  not  to 
6nd  fault,  but  to  admire  and  to  be  pleafed. 
And  when  I  cannot  be  entertained  in  that 
way,  I  chufe  not  to  read  at  all.  Now  to 
criticife  iiich  works,  it  is  neceflary  to  read 

f  Lib*  I.  cap.  32 
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them  ;  and  that  is  a  tafk  I  cannot  fubmit 
to.  Leaving  therefore  fuch  authors  to  be 
praifed  or  difpraifed  by  the  reviewers^  ai 
they  are  paid  or  not  paid,  I  will  conclude 
this  fubjefl:  of  hiftory  hj  giving  to  out 
modern  hiftoriographers  and  writers  of  e- 
very  kind  an  advice,  bjr  which,  if  they  do 
not  profit,  thofe  that  come  after  them  may. 
It  is  acknowledged  by  all  connoiffeurs  that 
no  man  can  form  a  tafle,  much  lefs  learil 
to  be  a  performer  in  ftatuary  or  fculpturc^ 
without  ftudying  the  antient  monuments 
of  that  kind  which  hare  come  down  to 
us  ;  and  not  only  ftudying  th^m,  but  co- 
pying them  again  and  again  with  the  gr^ac«* 
eft  care  and  diligence.  Now,  I  fay  it  is  th^ 
fame  in  the  writing  art,  and  that  no  mati 
can  write  well,  unlefs  he  not  only  reads 
and  ftudies  the  beft  antient  models  of  the 
writing  art,  but  copies  them  both  by  tran- 
ilation  and  imitation.  And  whtn  I  know 
that  an  author  is  not  a  fcholar,  and  has  not 
formed  his  taftfe  in  that  \<ray,  I  am  furc 
that  he  cannot  write  Well,  any  more  thaa 
a  man  can  excel  in  painting  or  iculpture^ 
that  has  not  ftudied  the  antient  monu- 
tnents  of  art*     Cicero  was  not  aftiamcd  td 
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form  his  ftile  by  tranflatrng  from  the  Greek 
both  of  Plato  and  Demofthenes :  And  if 
he  had  not  done  fo,  I  am  perfuaded  be 
would  not  have  been  fo  good  a  writer. 
And  I  would  retommend  to  the  young 
iludent  of  the  writing  art  to  follow  Cice* 
ro's  example^  and  to  tranflate  from  the 
Greek  rather  than  the  Latin,  not  only  as 
the  mod  perfed  language  of  the  two,  but 
alfo  becaufe  its  idiom  agrees  better  with  the 
Engliih  than  with  the  Latin  in  fundry  re- 
ijpeds,  but  chiefly  becaufe  we  have  an  ar- 
ticle and  an  a^ve  participle  pad  which 
the  Latins  have  not.  And  I  would  alfo 
advife  him,  if  he  defire  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the .  geniufles  of  the  two . 
languages,  to  pradife,  as  Queen  Elizabeth 
did,  double  tranflation,  that  is  from  En- 
gliOi  to  Greek,  and  back  again  from  Greek 
to  EngliOi  ^.  By  this  means  he  wiH  know 
perfectly  the  difference  betwixt  the  two 

*  See  what  I  have  faid  of  this  praAice  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  Vol  itl.  of  this  work  chap.  20.  p.  389* 
where  I  mention  alfo  Lady  Jane  Grey,  who  not  only 
wrote  but  fpoke  Greek,  and  carried  her  fhidies  be- 
yond daffical  learning,  even  to  philofophy,  and  read 
Plato  as  well  as  the  Greek  hiftorians  and  orators. 
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languages,  and  will  obferve  how  near  we 
can  bring  our  language  to  the  ftandard.of 
the  moft  perfcdl  language  j  for  he  ought 
to  know  that  the  nearer  he  can  bring  his 
Englifli  ftile  to  the  Greek,  the  more  per- 
fcQ,  it  will  be.  It  was  in  this  way  that 
Milton,  both  in  his  profe  and  verfe,  has 
formed  a  ftile,  which  I  call  the  Englijh 
jlttick^  but  which  is  now  reckoned  uncouth 
and  pedantic,  particularly  in  his  profe,  as 
the  Attick  Greek  was  in  later  times  *. 

By  praftifing  in  this  way  the  young  ftu- 
dent  will  learn  to  avoid  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  that  uniform  arrangement  of  the 
words  in  the  modern  languages,  which 
is  fo  tirefome  and  offenfive  to  an  ear  ac* 
cuftomed  to  the  variety  of  antient  compo- 
fition,  and  will  throw  them  out  of  that 
order,  which  the  unclaflical  reader  would 
call  the  natural  order,  as  much  as  the  ftinted 
genius  of  the  language  will  admit.  Thus^ 
for  example,  fuch  a  reader  will  tell  us  that 
according  to  the  natural  order  of  the  words^ 

*  See  vol.  3*  of  Ant*  Metaph.  in  the  Preface^  p. 
(3.  and  <$4« 
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the  antecedent  ought  to  go  before  the  re» 
lative  ;  and  that  no  doubt  is  the  order  in 
which  a  fchool-boy  conftruing  them  will 
put  them.  Bui  the  elegant  writer  will 
very  often  (not  always,  for  there  muft  be 
variety  in  writing  as  well  as  in  other  arts) 
invert  that  order,  and  put  the  relative  firft, 
faying,  for  example,  as  the  tranflators  of 
our  Bible  fay.  Give  me  alfo  this  ponver^ 
tbat^  lon  nvhomfocuer  I  lay  my  hands ^  he 
may  receive  the  Holy  Ghojl  * ;  befides 
many  other  inftances  that  might  be  given 
of  the  fame  kind.  Here  what  is  called 
the   natural    order  would  be,    ^  that  he 

*  Afts  of  the  Apoftlcs,  chap.  viii.  vcr.  19.    Thtf 

TCrie  in  Greek  is  Aon  xufiti  my  i\9vriet9  ratpr^f^  *tra  V 
tet9  %xt$m  Tat  X^^tt  XaftZmfif    wnvftu  'mytiu     Hcfe   OUr 

tranflators  have  followed  the  Greek  idiom  in  tranfpo- 
iing  the  Relative  and  giving  it  the  place  of  the  Antece- 
dent, but  they  have  not  carried  their  imitation  of  the 
Greek  fo  far  as  to  omit  the  Antecedent;  and  I 
think  they  have  done  Well,  for  that  omifCon  would 
have  made  the  expref&on  obfcure  in  Englifh.  But 
Milton  has  in  fome  parages  left  out  the  Antecedent 
with  great  elegance  I  think,  and  without  any  obfcurity, 
as  in  Farad'ife  Lojly  Book  vii.  vcr.  38.  where  addrcffing 
himfelf  to  his  mufe,  he  fays, 

So  fail  not  thou,  who  thee  implores. 
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may  receive  the  Holy  Ghoft,  on  whom* 
*  foever  I  lay  my  hands/  With  refpea 
to  the  relative^  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
the  pcrfpicuity  of  the  ftile  depends  very 
much '  upon  our  perceiving  readily  the 
connexion  betwixt  it  and  the  antecedenf. 
For  this  purpofe  the  Greeks  very  often 
make  the  relative  agree  with  the  antece^ 
dent  in  cafe,  though  the  verb  which  go- 
verns it  require  another  cafe.  This  we 
cannot  do  in  our  language,  having  no  cafes 

which  IS  much  more  beautiful,  and  no  Icfs  clear  to 
the  fcholar,  than  if  he  had  added  the  pronoun  him, 
and  had  faid, 

^ So  fail  not  thou  him^  who  thee  implores. 

And  in  that  mort  beautiful  pafiage  where  he  dcfcribes 
Eve  going  out  of  the  bower,  and  le^iving  the  Angel 
and  Adam  in  it,  and  which  I  think  fliould  be  ftudied 
by  every  lady  who  would  defire  to  go  out  of  a  room 
gracefully,  he  ufes  the  fame  ellipfis,*  and  fays  that  Eve, 

<  With  lowllnefs  majeftic  from  her  feat, 

*  And  grace  that  won  who  faw  to  wi£h  her  ftay, 

«  Arofe  ;V  Book.  viii.  Ver.  42. 

— ^whcre  the  reader  may  fupply  the  cllipfis  by  undcr- 
ftanding  one  or  other  of  the  pronouns  him,  her,  or  them. 
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fuch  as  the  Greeks  ;  but  we  can  do  as  Ju* 
lius  Caefar  does  often^  we  can  repeat  the 
antecedent  with  the  relative^  which  not 
only  adds  to  the  perfpicuity,  but  gives  a 
certain  claflical  colour  to  the  ftile  ;  and  the 
repeating  of  a  word  is  fometimes  elegant 
as  well  as  the  fuppreffing  one»  or  what  is 
called  ellipfts  *.  We  fhould  take  advan- 
tage alfo  of  the  few  words  we  have  with 
cafes,  fuch  as  our  pronouns,  which  enable 
us  to  vary  the  natural  order  fo  much  as  to 
put  the  cafe  governed  before  the  verb  go^ 
verning^  and  fometimes  at   a  confiderablc 

*  *^I  obfcrve  that  for  want  of  this  repetition  of  the 
antecedent^  there  is  fometimes  an  obfcurity  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  New  Teftament»  which  muft  be  the  cafe 
when  there  are  other  words  and  fometimes  members 
of  fentences  betwis^t  the  relative  and  its  antecedent. 
Of  this  I  have  obfervcd  feveral  examples,  particularly 
in  St  Paul's  writings  :  I  will  mention  only  two ;  Rom. 
chap.  iii.  ver.  B.f  ^nd  the  Addrefs  of  that  Epiftle  to  the 
Romans,  contained  in  the  firft  fix  verfes  of  the  firft  chap* 
ter,  which  is  fo  compofed  as  to  be  hardly  intelligtUe. 
It  is  probably  fuch  obfcure  pailages  as  thefe,  that  have 
made  one  of  the  fathers^  St  Jerome,  if  I  am  not  mifta* 
ken,  pafs  fo  fevere  a  cenfure  upon  St  Paul's  writings,  as 
to  fay  that  he  did  not  underftand  language. 
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diftancc  from  it*  Of  this  I  have  elfewhere  f 
given  a  notable  example  from  that  fine 
period  of  Milton  in  the  Paradife  Lqfi^ 

Mei  tho'  juft  rig^t  and  the  fix'4  laws  of  HeaTcn 
Did  firft  create  your  leader^  next  free  choice^ 
(With  what  befides  in  council  or  in  fight 
Hath  been  atchievM  of  merit,)  yet  this  lofsj 
(Thm  far  at  leaft  recxhrer^d,)  hath  much  more 
EftablifliM  in  a  iafe  unenried  throne^ 
Yielded  with  fiiU  ccinfent  *.-- — 

where  betwixt  me  the  cafe  governed^  and 
the  governing  -verb  eftabli/hed^  there  are 
interjeded  four  lineSi  with  two  parenthe- 
fes,  and  yet  the  fenfe  is  perfectly  clear,  and 
more  forcibly  conveyed  than  it  could  have 
been  without  the  tranrpofition  of  the  pro- 
noun. Now  I  fdy  fuch  compofition  ufed 
now  and  then  (for  it  ought  not  to  be  too 

t  Vol.  a.  of  this  worki  p.  355*  and  following  ;— 
where  it  is  Ihown  that  not  only  the  fenfe  is  more  for* 
ciUy  conveyed,  but  the  period  is  more  compact  and 
better  rounded  than  it  could  have  been  in  any  other 
Way. 

•  Book  II.  vcr.  18. 

Vol.  v.  I  i 
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frequent)  ia  M  beautiful  in  profe  as  in 
Tcrfc  *4 

By  fucii  tranfpofitions  as  tliefe  a  ftile  may 
be  made  not  unlike  the  ftile  of  Thucydidet, 
which  is  a  kind  of  ftile  that  the  Halicar  naffian 
praifes  very  much  when  moderately  ufed. 
It  is  a  compofition^  which  by  the  phrafeo- 
logy,  but  chiefly  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
words^  makes  the  ftile  quite  different  from 
common  fpeech.  In  this  way  fome  of  the 
examples  the  Halicarnaffian  gives  of  this 
kind  of  ftile,  which  he  caHs  a  inadi  JiUe^ 
compared  with  common  f])eech,  may  be 
literally  ttanflated  into  Englifti  t^ 

*  I  obrerve  that  the  Englifh  ttanllatoi^  of  the  New 
Teftament  have  availed  thcmfelves  df  the  change  of  the 
word  in  the  oblique  cafes  of  our  pronouns,  as  in  the 
pronoun  he  \  for  in  v<^.  23.  of  the  ad  chap,  of  the 
A^  of  the  Apoftles,  they  have  imitated  the  Greek  ar» 
rangement  of  the  words^  and  have  faid,  <  Him^  being 
f  delivered  by  the  determinate  Counfel  and  foreknow^^ 
<  ledge  of  Gk>d,  ye  have  taken,  and  by  kicked  hstnds 
'  have  crucified  and  flain/ 

f  I  will  give  an  example  horn  an  oration  of  De* 
mofthenesy  in  which  he  has  imitated  the  ftile  of  Thu« 
cydides.     It  is  quoted  by  the  Halicarnaffian  an  his 
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But  befidcs  the  uniform  arrangement  of 
the  words,  there  is  a  famenefs  in  the  ftruc-* 
ture  of  periods  and  fcntences,  and  of  their  fe- 
deral members,  in  modern  writing,  which  I 
think  is  more  offenfive  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
kis  es^cufable,  becaufe  the  blame  cannot  be 
laid  upon  the  language.  As  we  write  at  pre- 
fent,  if  there  be  a  period  at  all,  it  confifts  com- 
monly only  of  two  members,  and  thefe 
tacked  together  by  the  conjunction  and^ 
and  the  words  of  both  of  the  fame  form  and 
ftrudure  :  And  in  Tome  fafliionablc  wri- 
tings of  late,  the  conclufion  is  commonly 
tagged  with  a  noun^  and  very  often  two 
nouns  and  their  attendant  epithets,  which 
fuch  writers  imagine  give  an  agreeable 
cadence  and  fomething  like  numbers 
to  their  compofition  *,     And  as  they  think 

treatiici  llf^i  t«^  mw^t^v^  r«v  t^^^9'§%uvi  cap.  9.    The 
word  ajre,  Ejt*  •hv^  <•!  ^i»  (tuiit)  «»  «vr«y  t^vin^nvf 

which  may  be  thus  rendered^  *  Do  you  think,  that  who 

*  coald  dp  I^im  no  barm,  tho'  they  might  be  upon  their 
<  ^uard  left  they  (bould receive  harm  from  him»  thefe  he 

•  would  rather  chufc  to  deceive,  than  to  ufe  open  violence 
.« againft  them.* 

f  S^  alfo  p.  133.  and  134.  of  volume  4th. 
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the  parentbefu  is  a  dtsjointed  compoQtloa 
which  Qbfcures  the  fenfe  and  offenda 
their  ears,  they  do  not  ufe  k  at  all ; 
and  I  have  heard  it  obferved,  of  a  late 
coropilemcnt  of  anticnt  hiftory  which  is 
in  high  vogue,  that  there  is  not  a  parcn- 
thefis  in  it  all.  On  the  other  hand»  the 
,  claffical  writer  will  ftudy  variety  very  much 
in  the  compofition  of  his  periods,  making 
them  fometimes  of  more  and  fometimes  of 
fewer  members,  connefting  thofe  members 
in  different  ways,  by  adverfative  as  well  09 
conjundive  particles,  and  by  relatives  and 
participles,  varying  alfo  the  ftrudure  of  the 
words  and  the  phrafeology  in  the  feveral 
members,  and  likewife  the  matter,  and 
throwing  in  now  and  then  a  parenthefis^ 
which,  by  being  disjointed  from  the  reft  of 
the  compofition,  will  excite  the  attention 
the  reader  or  hearer  the  more,  and,  if 
well  compofed,  and  well  pronounced,  will 
give  occafion  to  an  agreeable  ftop  and 
variation  of  the  voice,  one  of  the  greateft 
beauties  of  fpeaking,  and  alfo  of  writing  *, 
as  fpeaking  or  reading  is  the  beft  teft  of  wri- 

f  See  vol.  3.  p.  76* 
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tiog.  In  this  degant  variety  of  compofitioi^ 
I  think  there  is  no  author,  Aot  even  Demo^ 
fthenes  himielf,  that  exceeds  the  Halicar«^ 
naflSan ;  for  yon  hardly  ever  ieb  in  him 
two  periods  together  of  like  phrafeolc^^ 
or  arranged  and  figured  in  the  fame  way, 
unlefe  where  the  fenfe  or  fenttment  makes 
iiich  fimilarity  of  compofition  a  beauty : 
For  in  good  writing,  as  I  have  elfewbere 
ob&rved  ♦,  every  thing  muft  not  bealtoge« 
ther  difierent,  any  more  than  perfedly  a-* 
like. 

Theftile  in  Engliih  likeft  totheHali-* 
carnaffian's,  and  liker  ftiU  I  think  to  that 
of  Thucydides,  is  the  ftile  of  Milton,  wt^ 
in  my  opinion  is  the  greateft  writer  boih 
in  verfe  and  profe  that  we  have  in  our  lan-^ 
guage.  As  a  poet  his  merit  i$  generally  ao 
knowledged.  His  blank  verfe  is  fo  wrijtteii 
as  to  be  the  fineft  compofition  that  our  Ian- 
guage  or,  I  believe,  any  modern  language^ 
is  capable  of;  and  his  rhyming  verfe  I 
think  is  alfo  excellent.  In  his  Comus^ 
the  beft  poem  in  my  opinidn  he  ever  wrote, 
he  has  made  a  very  agreeable  variety,  by 

♦  Pag.  45.  and  77:  of  vol.  3. 
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mbdng  together  the  blank  verfe  and  the^ 
rhyme,  after  the  manner  of  the  Italian  o« 
pera,  which  he  has  imitated  throughoot  in 
that  piece,  and  accordingly  has,  intermixed 
with  the  reft  of  the  poetry,  fongs  in  it  the 
fineft  in  Englifh.  As  to  his  proie,  if  it  be 
true  that:  the  antient  authors  ought  to  be 
our  ftandards  for  that  compofition,  and 
that  the  nearer  we  can  bring  our  language 
to  the  idiom  of  Greek  and  Latin,  the  more 
perfed  our  ftyle  is,  it  muft  be  confefTed, 
that  Milton's  profe,  as  well  as  his  verfe,  is 
the  beft  we  have  in  Englifh ;  for  it  certain* 
ly  comes  as  near  to  the  Greek  and  Latin 
compofition  as  the  imperfed:  grammar  of 
our  language  will  admit,  fo  near  that  I 
know  it  is  by  many  thought  to  be  harih, 
obfcure,  and  perplexed ;  and  fo  I  know 
it  muft  appear  to  thofc  who  are  not  lear- 
ned. But  Milton  wrote  for  a  learned  age ; 
and  I  am  perfuaded  his  fiile  was  not  then 
obfcure,  otherwife  he  would  not  have  been 
employed  fo  much  by  the  parliament  and  O- 
liver  Cromwell  to  write  on  public  bufinefs. 
At  the  fame  time,  confidering  it  as  a  claflical 
ftile,  it  muft  be  allowed  to  be  an  artificial 
one,  of  the  kind  which  the  HalicarnafCan 
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calls  Ttptrmi  x«i  ^hay^vn^  or  what  may 
be  called  in  Engliih  a  made  JHle^  that  is,  a 
ftile  very  different  from  common  fpeeeh. 
His  hidory  being,  as  I  have  obferved,  an 
abridgement,  the  ftile  of  it  is,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  much  fimpler  and  plainer,  and  fuch 
as  any  iban,  who  has  learned  the  £ngli(h 
grammar^  may  eafily  enough  underftand. 
But  his  controverfial  writings  are  in  a  flile 
very  different  j  and  they  ought  to  be  fo,  for 
they  are  of  the  rhetorical  kind^  and  the 
ftile  of  rhetorip  (hould  be  very  different 
from  that  of  narrative  j  and  it  is  a  diffe« 
rence  which  Milton  appears  to  me  to  have 
perfe£tly  known,  as  well  as  the. difference 
betwixt  either  of  thefe  ftiles  and  the  epif- 
tolary,  of  which  we  have  evidence  from 
the  letters  he  wrote  in  name  of  the  com- 
monwealth and  Oliver  Cromwell  to  fundry 
kings  and  ftates,  which  we  have  both  in 
Latin  and  Englifh,  and  they  are  as  good 
letters  of  bufmefs  as  ever  were  written* 

That  he  excelled  in  this  rhetorical  ftile 
is  evident  from  the  fpeeches  of  the  Para- 
dife  Loft,  which  are  out  of  all  degree  of 
comparifon  the  beft  orations  we  have  in 


Engliih.    And  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
ftile  whieh  he  had  prated  more  than 
any  ocher^  having  been  engaged  in  cocitro«« 
verfies  civil  or  religious  from  his  yeath 
upwards  down  to  the  reftoration.     The 
variety  of  matter  in  thefe  controverfies  ia 
wonderful :  They  abound  more  with  lear« 
ning  of  ali  kinds,  divine  and  human,  and 
there  is  in  them  a  greater  copioufnefs  of 
arguments,  of  fads  from  antient  and  mo« 
dem,  civil  and  eclefiaftical  hiftory,  of  au- 
thorities from  fcripture,  from  Fathers  of 
the  Church  and  modern  divines,  and  laft« 
ly  from  heathen  poets,  philofophers,  and 
hiftorians,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  one 
book  I  know  ^  with  all  this,  there  is  a  keen- 
nefs  of  fatire,  of  wit  too  and  ridicule,  which 
is  hardly  to  be  paralleled.     And  he  con- 
cludes his  difcourfe  upon  the  Reformation 
in  England  with  an  invedive  upon  the 
Prclatical  party,  much  more  violent  than 
any  thing  that  Demofthencs  has  faid  a«» 
gainft  Philip. 

The  ftile  of  thefe  Philippics,  as  they 
may  be  called,  has  all  that  variety  of  com- 
pofition,  which  I  have  praifed  in  the  HalU 
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carnaflian,  and  is  brought  as  near  to  the 
Greek  and  Latin  idiom^  and  aa  much  figured 
as  the  poverty  of  oUr  language  will  admit. 
In  thefe  trorka  there  is  much  more  of  com- 
pofition  in  periods,  as  there  ought  to  be; 
than  there  is  in  his  hiftory.  I  have  given 
elfewhere  ab  example  of  what  I  think  a 
very  fine  period  in  the  beginning  of  hia 
Eicomclqftes^  and  I  will  here  give  an  ex- ' 
ample  of  two  in  the  beginning  of  another 
polemical  work  of  his,  entitled  The  Rea/bti 
of  Church  Government  urged  againjl  Pre^ 
latj.     He  begins  his  preface  thus :    *  In 

*  the  publi&ing  of  human  laws,  which  for 

*  the  moft  part  aim  not  beyond  the  good 

*  of  civil  fociety,  to.fet  them  barely  forth 

*  to  the  people  without  reafon  or  preface, 

*  like  a  phyfical  prefcapt,  or  dnly  with 
^  threatnings,  as  it  wer^  a  lordly  command, 

*  in  the  judgment  of  Plato,  was  thought 

*  to  be  done  neither  generoufly  nor  wifely. 

*  His  advice  was,  feeing  that   perfuafion 

*  certainly  is  a  more  winning  and  manlike 

*  way  to  keep  men  in  obedience  than  fear, 

*  that  to  fuch  laws  as  ^ere  of  principal 

*  moment,  there  fhould  be  ufed,  as  an  in- 
VoL.V.  Kk 
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^  dudion,  feme  well  tempered  difcottrfe, 
^  fhowing  how  good^  ho,w  gainful,  how 
^  happy  it  muft  needs  be  to  live  according 

*  to  honefty  and  juftice  ;  which  being  ut^ 
^  tered    with  thefe  natural    colours  and 

*  graces  of  fpeech,  as  true  eloquence  the 
^  daughter  of  virtue  can  heft  beftow  upon 
^  her  mother's  praifes,  would  fo  incite  and 

*  in  a  manner  charm  the  multitude  rnto  the 
^  love  of  that  which  is  really  good,  as  to 
^  embrace  it  ever  after,  not  of  cuftom  and 
^  awe,  which  inof^  men  do,  but  of  chdce 

*  and  purpofe,  with  true  and  conftant  de- 

*  light  /  Here  it  may  be  obferved  the 
firft  period  confifts  only  of  two  members;, 
the  one  much  longer  than  the  other,  end- 
ing with  the  word  command ;  the  other 
ihort,  and  concluding  the  period  with  a 
very  natural  cadence.  The  fecond  period 
I  would  divide  into  four  members ;  the 
firft  a  fliort  member  ending  with  the  word 

Jear ;  the  other  longer,  concluding  with 
the  word  jufticc;  the  other  of  much  the 
lame  length  ending  with  the  word  praifes ; 
and  the  fourth,  longer  than  any  of  the 
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former,  concludes  the  period,  and  in  the 
way  in  which  Ariftotle  fays  it  (hodd  be 
concluded,  by  the  natural  cadence  of  the 
words,  and  not  by  the  fenfe  only.  And 
the  reader  will  obferve  that  the  two  periods 
are  wholly  different  from  one  another,  and 
the  feveral  members  alfo  different,  both  in 
the  ftrudure  and  compofition  of  the  words, 
and  in  their  way  of  being  joined  together ; 
fo  that  we  have  here  that  variety  without 
which  there  can  be  no  beauty,  as  I  have 
had  frequently  occafion  to  obferve  in  the 
courfe  of  this  worl^i  in  any  of  the  works 
pf  ?rt, 

BeGdes  this  clafHcal  compofition  in  thofe 
controverfial  works,  there  is  a  richnefs  of 
words  that  I  do  not  find  in  other  Engliih 
authors  ;  and,  though  many  of  thefe  words 
are  now  obfolete,  they  are  fuch  as,  in  my 
opinion,  ought  to  be  revived  and  brought 
again  into  faihion. 

Such  a  ftile  therefore  mud  have,  as  was 
faid  before,  a  great  deal  of  the  colour  of 
Thucydides,  whofe  ftile  was  varied  and 
diftinguiflied  from  common  fpeech  by  all 
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the  variety  of  figures^  which  even  the 
Greek  language  will  admit.  And  as  Thu- 
cydide8*8  ftile  is  not  to  be  underftood  ex- 
cept by  a  very  good  Greek  fcholar^  fo 
neither  is  Milton's  (though  not  near  fo  ob- 
fcure  in  Engliih  as  Thucydides  is  in  Greek) 
to  be  perfedly  underftood,  except  by  a 
fcholar  who  has  formed  his  tafte  of  good 
writing  upon  the  antient  mafters  of  the 
art  *.  It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
foch  a  dritic  as  Dr  Johnfon,  who,  in  niy 
opinion,  was  neither  a  fcholar  nor  a  man 
of  tafte,  ihould  pronounce,  among  the  o- 


•  The  edition  of  Milton's  profc  works,  I.ufc,  b  in 
3  volumes  in  folio,  printed  in  Amftcrdam  in  1698. 
Andy  as  it  is  printed  in  a  foreign  country,  by  a  printer^ 
who,  it  is  likely,  underftood  little  or  no  Englifh,  and 
under  the  infpeftion  of  a  corrector  of  the  prels,  wbo^ 
we  may  fuppofe,  did  not  perfeftly  underftand  Milton's 
Attic  Englifh,  it  is  lyot  to  be  wondered  that  thexc  arc 
fundry  errors  of  the  prefs  in  it,  (and  indeed  I  wonder 
there  are  not  more),  which  really  make  it  obfcure. 
There  is  no  other  edition  that  I  have  heard  of  5  and  the 
book  is  fa  rare,  that  I  could  not  find  it,  when  I  wanted 
it,  (fuch  is  the  tafte  of  the  age),  in  the  (hop  of  any  book- 
feller  in  London.  In  this  manner,  fo  great  a  treafure 
of  learninj^,  arguments,  and  words>  may  be  faid  to  be 
loft  tQ  the  public. 
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tber  oracleft  which  he  has  uttered  from  his 
tripody  th^t  MUtoQ  does  not  write  Knglifh, 
(and  I  have  heard  fome  of  the  Dodor's 
lidinirer$  fay  the  fame),  but  a  Babylonifh 
dialed.  And  indeed  an  unlearned  critic, 
who  judges  of  the  Englifh  latiguage,  by 
what  is  now  written  in  it,  will  be  difpofed 
tocenfure  thofe  clafiical  idioms  of  Milton 
above  mentioned  as  harfh  and  uncouth  } 
though,  if  he  be  more  candid  and  good  na-* 
tured  than  the  Docior,  he  may  not  give  fo 
hard  an  epithet  to  Milton's  ftile,  and  which 
indeed  is  the  word  thing  that  could  be  faid 
of  any  A%\t^  as  to  call  it  Babylonifh.  But 
the  Dodor,  who  was  not  a  Greek  fcholar^ 
and  could  not  read  the  Halicarnaf&an'a  cri- 
tical worts  in  the  original,  which  cannot  be 
tinderftood  in  the  tranflation,  where  the  fe- 
veral  ways  of  diftinguifhing  ftile  from  com- 
mon fpeech  by  the  grammatical  figures  of' 
conftiuftion,  are  better  explained  than  by 
any  other  author,  knew  of  no  other  way  of 
adorning  his  ftile,  and  making  what  h6 
thought  fine  writing,  except  by  epithets, 
antithefes,  and  coining  new  words.  Now, 
if  he  had  been  fcholar  enough  to  have  read 
Thucydides,  the  great  ftandard  for  what  I 
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call  the  made  ftile,  he  would  have  feen  thai 
it  could  be  made  without  either  epithet  or 
antithefis  :  And  as  to  new  coined  words,  if 
Thucydides  had  attempted  that,  the  people 
of  Athens  had  fuch  regard  for  the  purity 
find  chaftity  of  their  language,  that  they 
would  not  have  born  it,   any  more  than  I 
think  the  people  of  England   fliould  have 
born  the  words  that  Dr  Johnfon  has  made, 
and  the  refle£l:ions  that  he  has  thrown  out 
upon  an  author,  who  does  fo  much  honour 
to  modern  times  and  to  the  Englifli  nation 
in   particular.     The  commendation  of  the 
Paradife  Lojl^  with  which  he  concludes  his 
life  of  Milton,  is  I  think  more  abfurd  than 
his  cenfures  of  him,  and  fo  ridiculous  that, 
if  I  had  had  a  better  opinion  of  the  Doc- 
tor's critical   talents,  1  (hould  have  imagi-»» 
ned  that   he   faid   it  by  way  of  irony  and 
ridicule  of  Milton,     He  fays  that  *  the  Pa'- 
^  radife  Loft  is   not   the  greateft  of  heroic 
*  poems,   only  becaufe   it  is  not  the  firft.' 
Now,  as  the  chief  merit  of  a  poem,  a  pic* 
ture,  or  indeed  of  every  work  of  art,  is  the 
choice   of  the  fubjeft,   if  Dr  Johnfon  had 
|)een  but   the  twentieth   part  the  tythe  of 
g  pritic,  (!:o  iife  an  expreffion  of  Shaken- 


rpeat)^  he  would  have  known  that,  by  the 
nature  of  things,  it  was  impoiHble,  of  fuch 
a  fubjed  as  that  of  the  Paradffc  Loft^  to 
make  fo  fine  a  pOem  as  the  Iliad  of  Homen 
For  ah  epic  poem  as  well  as  a  tragedjr  is^ 
as  Ariftotle  tells  us,  liie  imitation  of  a  hu^ 
man  action.  Mow  the  fubjed  of  the  Pa-- 
radijt  Loji^  as  I  have  obferved  elfewhere^* 
is  divide  and  ftipernatural  ;  and  there  is 
hardly  any  thing  human  in  it,  except  the 
fpeeches  in  the  council  of  the  Devils,  which 
are  the  bed  of  the  rhetorical  kind  to  be 
found  in  Englifli,  the  fedudion  of  Eve 
by  the  flattery  of  the  Devil,  and  the  quarrel 
betwixt  the  Man  and  Wife  after  the  Fall : 
For,  as  to  liis  battles  of  Angels  fighting  in 
Cubic  Phalanx^  they  are  altogether  out  of 
nature,  at  leaft  human  nature.  Thecharac- 
ters  likewife  aie  either  too  good  or  too  bad, 
not  mixed,  as  charadlcrs  in  poetry  ought  to 
be.  The  fubjcdJ:  therefore  of  the  Paradifc 
Lofbis  much  too  high  for  poetical  imita- 
tion ;  whereas  the  ftory  of  Homer's  Iliad  is 
the  beft  fubjefit  for  an  epic  poem  that  ever 
was  inventedi  or  to  fpeak  more  properly,  that 
ever  was  chofen  ;  for  though  the  genius 

*  Pre£sice  to  vol.  3*  of  Ant  Metaph.  p.  xlixi 
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of  the  poet  might  adorn  and  epibeltifh  fuch 
a  fubje^y  by  adding  or  taking  away  cir- 
eumftadces,  I  hold  it  to  be  beyond  the 
power  of  man  to  have  invented  altogether " 
filch  a  ftory.  All  therefore  he  could  fay, 
with  any  fliow  of  reafcni  in  praife  of  Mil- 
ton  above  Homer,  is,  that,  if  Homer  had 
had  the  fame  fubjed):,  he  could  not  have 
made  fo  mucb^ol  it  as  Milton  has  done. 

The  Dodtor  has  been  pleafed  not  .only 
to  cenfure  the  Englifli  of  Milton,  in  the 
flrong  terms  above  mentioned^  bvit  to  at- 
tack  his  Latin  in  that  noble  work  which 
gained  him  fo  much  reputation  all  over 
Europe,  I  mean  his  Defenfio  pro  Populo 
AnglicanOy  in  which  he  encountered  a  man 
who  was  reputed  the  greateft  fcholar  of  the 
age,  and  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  it  is  faid  to 
have  proved  the  caufe  of  his  death.  In  this 
work  Milton  has  fhown  that  Salmafius  did 
not  write  good  Latin ;  and,  in  return,  jthe 
Dodor  has  endeavoured  to  fhow  that  Mil- 
ton's Latin  is  as  bad  j  but  in  this  he  has  not 
fucceeded  *. 

•  Hie  Latin  which  the  Doaor  finds  fault  with, 
b  in  the  beginning  of  his  Preface  to  his  Defence  j 
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Before  I  read  thU  criticifm,  though  I 
knew  the  DoAor  was  no  Greek  fcholar, 


where^  after  expofing  a  French  Idiom  which  Sahnafius 
has  ufedi  where  be  fpeaks  of  the  Perfona  Reps,  he 
addS)  Cctterum  ob  hujufmodi  noxas  GtJUcthLatinas^  quibus 
pafftm  fcates^  mn  tarn  mihi^  neque  enim  eft  otium,  quam 
iffis  tuts  Gramrnatt/Hs  pcei^  dabis  $  qmbus  ego  te  deridiri" 
dum  et  vapulandum  propim.  Upon  which  the  Doifkor's 
Remark  is,  That  ^  Mikon  has  inforced  the  charge  of 

*  a  Solecifm  againft  Salmafius,  by  an  ezpreffion  in  it- 

*  felf  grofslyfdeciJHcal^  when,  for  one  of  thefe  fuppofed 

<  blunders,  he  fays,  as  Ker,  and,  I  think,  fome  one  b&- 

<  fore  him,  has  remarked,  pro^no  te  tuis  Grammatiflii 

*  Vapulandum.     From   Vapuh^   which  has  a   paffire 

<  fenfe,  Vapulandus  csCn  never  be  ^rived.     No  man 

<  forgets  his  original  trade  :  the. rights  of  nations  and  of 

<  Kings  fiok  into  queftions  of  Grammar,  if  Gramma- 
«  rians  difcufs  them/  Here  the  DoAor  has  ufed  a  li- 
berty, not  uncommon  with  him,  to  coin  a  new  word 
vvz.  Soleciftical^  to  exprefs  thb  grofs  blunder  of  Mil- 
ton ;  but  a  word,  formed  not  accordmg  to  the  analogy 
of  the  Language,  and,  what  b  worfe,  confounding  a 
dtftin^on  which  the  Grammatical  Art  makes  betwixt 
a  Barbarifm  and  a  Solecifm ;  the  firft  relatmg  to  finglc 
words,  the  other  to  the  compofition  and  conftniftion 
of  them.  This  diftin6Uon  is  laid  down  in  the  Philo- 
fophical  Greek  Grammar  of  the  learned  Greek  of 
modern  times,  Theodorus  Gaza,  but  which  I  would 
have  excufed  the  Do£br  for  not  knowbg,  as 
that  Grammar  is  not  tranflated.    But  the  fkine  de^ 
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I  believed  that  he  had  underftopd  Latin  as 
much  at  lead  as  any  man  can  underfland  a 


ftih^Hon  is  laid  down  in  the  common  Grammars  and 
Diftionarics.  Now  MiltonV  €rror,  if  k  be  bnc,  is  a 
Carbarifm  and  not  a  Solecifm  ^  and  one  fhould  have 
tboiight  that  the  real  name  for  t^e  thing  would  have 
pleaifed  the  Dodor  more  thA  the  wtxmg  name  he  has 
^ivcn  it :  lb  th^  here  it  appears  that  the  Do£h>r  has 
fergott^B  his  original  tride  as,  be  fayfe^  Miihm  has 
done.  The  expreffion  is  fuch,  tliat,  as  it  ftands  in  Mil- 
ton, i^  is  impofeble  to  mi(hke  the  meaning  of  it  ;  and 
it  is  only  the  ob/iure£li£eii0€  (yo  ufe  an  e^psreSovi  of  Ter- 
ence) of  a  Pedantic  SchoolmaHer  that  would  have  ob- 
fcrVed  it,  tho'  the  Doflor  fans  hot  evert  the  glory  of 
having  firft  difcotered  it»  Thii  Bltinder,  fo  grofs, 
thht  ft  could  not  be  expreiTed  in  the  common  word)s 
of  the  Laiiiguagc,  coowes  only  to  this^  that  Milton  has 
ufed  a  Participle  of  the  word  Vapulo^  derived  from  thfe 
paffive  voice  of  the  Verb,  which,  tbt  Doftof  lays,  k 
has  not :  And  he  may  foe  in  the  rigfet,  at  kaft  1  do  not 
Toncmbci-  to  have  read  a«iy  Tenfc  or  Pankiple  of  the 
Verb  derived  from  VaptUar^  But  fo  far  Mihon  is 
in  the  right,  that  he  ufcs  the  Vctb  only  in  a  paiQve 
fenfe  ;  for  if  he  had  given  it  an  aftive  Signification  in 
toy  of  k$  Voices  or  Tenftt,  I  fhould  have  thought  it 
an  erro^.  But  all  he  has  done  is  to  borrow  from  the 
paflive'v^ite  a  frrture  Participle,  and  which  I  think  was 
bf  nedeffity,  if  he  Ivas  to  nfe  the  Word  at  all ;  for  if  he 
had  li&d  thfc  future  aftive  Particif^e,  I  Should  not,  for 
^y  pairty  have  utiderflood  him  ;  nor  do  I  believe  th^ 
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learned  language,  who  linderftood  not  the 
fcience  of  language   ngr  aqy  other   fcU 


is  an  e± wpl(!  of  Vapulaiurus  being  ufed  in  that  fenic. 
Now  he  could  have  qfed  no  word  fo  proper  as  VtfpU'' 
landus  ;  for  Verberandus  would  not  have  been  fo  pro- 
per, becadfe  Milton  certainly  did  not  mean  that  he  was 
to  be  wbipt  by  his  Scholars,  but  only  dgrided  and  railed 
att  as  pretending  to  underftand  what  he  did  not  linder- 
ftapd.  Now  u\  this  fenfe  of  beit^  rmled  at^  the  word  is  u- 
fed  by  Cicero  \  for  he  (^yi/enmne  vapulb^  that  is  lam  d^ 
bufe4  and  railed  at.  Another  thing  to  be  obferved  i$  that 
the  gerund  vapulandum  of  this  verb  is  in  common  ufe. 
Now  the  Gerund  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  neuter  of  the 
paflive  participle  future.  All  therefore  that  Milton 
has  done  is  to  ufe  the  paflive  participle  VapuldndiUy  not  iQ 
the  neuter  Grender  only  and  as  a  fubfiantivei  but  as 
an  adjeftive.  But  farther,  if  the  ttansfei'ring  a  I^irti-^ 
ciple  from  one  voice  to  another,  was  without  example 
in  the  Latin  Languagef  there  m^ht  be  fome  t^uth  in 
the  DoAor's  CriticiOn  :  But  there  is  a  well  known 
Example  in  the  ytox^fiquor  which  is  a  Iherb  in  the  pa£- 
five  voice  with  an  a£Uve  iignification  }  andyetitluU 
the  prefent  participle  of  the  adtive  voice  'Oiz.fequens^ 
as  well  as  the  future  paflive  p^tfciple  /equendus  ^ 
and  it  litiewife  borrows  from  Ae  siftive  voice  a  future 
participle  feeuturus ;  and  the  fame  is  the  cafe  <rf  loquttp 
and  feveral  other  deponent  verbs.  Now,  if  a  verb  of  t 
paffive  form  with  an  adive  flgnification  can  borrow  two 
participles  fipom  the  a£Uve  form  of  the  faotie  terb,  why 
may  npt  a  verb  of  an  a^ve  form  wjitb^  paffivr  fi^U « 
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cncc  *.     But  I  am  now  in  doubt,  whether 
he  was  even  a  complete  Latin  fcholar  in  the 


fication,  fuch  as  vapulo,  borrow  one  participle  from  the 
paffiTe  form  of  the  fame  verb  ?  I  therefore  fay  that  the 
ufe  of  the  paffive  participle  vapulandus  by  Milton  is  ac- 
cording to  the  analogy  of  the  Language.  But  further 
ftill  I  fay  that  if  the  expreffion  could  not  be  juftified  by 
the  common  analogy  of  the  Language,  there  are  other 
Expreffions  in  the  beft  authors  more  contrary  to 
that  analogy  5  for  in  Virgil  we  read  Ventofa  per 
a^uora  ve8is^  where  the  defeA  of  the  Latin 
Language,  in  not  having  a  prcfent  participle  paf* 
five,  is  fupplied  by  the  ufe  of  the  paft  participle  paf- 
fiVe  :  And  by  Cicero  it  is  fupplied  in  a  more  cxtraordi* 
nary  manner  by  ufing  the  prefent  participle  adUve ; 
f6r  he  has  faid  Marinis  invehens  belluir.  (See  what  fur- 
ther I  have  faid  upon  this  fubjcft  p.  85,  of  vol.  4th. 
of  this  work.)  Now  I  think  Milton  in  this  inftance  has 
done  no  more  than  fupply  a  defeA  in  the  'Latin  Lan- 
guage ;  for  certainly  the  Language  was  defcftive,  if  it 
afforded  no  word  to  ezpreft  the  futurity  of  Fapu/o  in  a 
paffive  fcnfe. 

*  My  realbn  for  faying  that  the  Doftor  underftood 
no  Icience,  is  that  he  Was  ignorant  ofwhat  I  call  the  ABC 
of  icience,  I  mean  the  principles  of  Geometry :  for  in  his 
Dictionary  he  has  defined  a  Theorem  to  be  a  Pofithn  laid 
d&vm  as  an  ackmvtfUged  truths  plainly  confounding  it  with 
an  Axiom  or  felf-evidcnt  Propofition.  (See  what  I  have 
further  ^d  of  G$omtiry  in  vol.  4*  Book  2.  p  194.)  And 
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common  fenfe  of  the  word,  though  he  had 
not  only  learned  it  as  other  men  do,  but 
taught  it. 

What  I  have  faid  here  of  Dr  Johnfon 
will,  I  know,  be  very  unpopular,  as  the 
Doctor  was  very  much  admired  during 
his  life,  and  has  been  wonderfully  celebra-* 
ted  fince  his  death.  But  I  write  neither 
for  profit  nor  fame  ;  or,  if  I  were  defirous 
of  fame,  I  think,  I  could  fay  with  Milton 
*  that  I  am  not  fo  deftitute  of  other  hopes, 

here  I  cannot  help  obferving,  that  it  were  to  be  wi(h- 
ed,  that  the  Engliih  Scholars  in  their  long  Courfe  of 
Education  ut  School  and  College,  of  no  lefs  thaa 
twelve  years,  applied  thcmfelvcs  more  to  fcicnce,  and 
did  not  employ  their  time  wholly  upon  Greek  and 
Latin.  I  have  been  told  that  the  firft  Lord  Lyttleton, 
whom  I  had  the  honour  to  know,  and  who  was  a  man 
of  a  great  deal  of  genius  and  an  excellent  fcholar,  had 
not  the  ufe  of  the  RuU  of  three  when  he  was  Chan* 
cellor  of  Exchequer  ;  and  in  Letters  publUhed  under 
the  name  of  his  fon,  it  is  faid  that  he  could  not  fum  up 
an  account  of  pounds,  {hillings  and  pence.  Now^ 
tho'  Arithmetic,  as  a  fdence,  is  for  the  greater  part 
loft  in  modem  times,  we  certainly  oi^ht  to  learn  the 
prafiice  of  it,  as  an  Art  not  only  ufeful  but  neceflary 
in  human  life. 
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*  ^od  mctns  more  certain  to  attain  it/  *  as  to 
become  the  pancgyrift  of  Pr  Johnfon  j  or, 
if  I  had  defired  that  reputation,  I  could  not 
have  exceeded,  nor  even  have  come  up  to 
¥rhat  Dr  Beattie  has  faid  in  his  praife  ;  for 
in  two  words  he  has  celebrated  him  more 
than  all  his  other  encomiafts  put  together^ 
who  in  my  opinion  would  have  praifed  him 
much  better  if  they  had  not  uied  fo  many 
words,  and  had  related  fewer  particulars 
concerning  him ;  for  Dr  Beattie  has  called 
him  the  great  and  the  good  Dr  Johnfon. 
Now  fome  men  have  been  great  that  were 
not  goody  and  others  have  beea  good  that 
were  not  great  j  but  to  be  both  good  and 
great  makes  a  chara^er  abfolutcly  compleat. 

But  though  I  were  able  to  praife  Dc 
Johnfon  as  ably  as  Dr  Beattie  has  done,  I 
fim  not  at  all  difpofed  to  difplay  my  pane- 
gyrical talents  in  that  way  :  So  far  from 
that,  I  hold  that  the  praife  and  admira- 
tion, which  fo  many  of  the  Englifh  na- 
tion (not  the  whole,  nor  the  men  of 
learning  and  tafte  among  them),  have  be* 

*  Introda£Uon  to  tbe  Lmoclq/les. 
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ftowed  upon  Dr  Johnfon,  both  alive  ahd 
dead,  h  oae  of  the  greateft  difgraces  that 
tver  befcl  them,  confidered  as  a  nation  of 
learning  aud  tafte,  and  the  sped  adverTe  to 
their  natron^!  character  t  for  Dr  Johnfon 
^as  the  moft  invldrouj  and  malignant  rtian 
i  have  ever  known,  who  praifed  no  author 
or  book  that  -other  people  praifed,  aod  ia 
private  converfation  was  ready  to  cavil  at 
and  contradid  every  thing  thai  was  faid> 
and  could  not  with  any  patience  hear  any 
other  perfon  draw  the  attention  of  tlie  cdm«- 
patiy  for  ever  fo  £hort  a  time.  Now  the 
tharader  of  the  Engiifli  natron  is  to  praift 
and  admire  whatever  they  think  wonhy 
of  adtairatiop ;  and  whidi  is  fo  well  known 
abroad,  that  every  man,  who  thinks  he 
Ijias  any  thing  curious  to  (how  or  to  pu*- 
blifli,  comes  to  England,  Of  this  fo  amic- 
able difpofiiion  of  the  Englifli  natioxi,  I 
nayfelf  hav-e  had  experience.  When  I 
publiihed  the  firft  vdumc  bf  this  Work^ 
the  Scotch  reviewers,  who  were  not  then 
my  friends,  any  more  than  the  ^nglilh  re- 
viewers aoware,  and  for  the  fame  reafon, 
did  all  t&ey  <?ould  to  cry  down  the  work^ 
4ind  which  Jio^ubt  in  Scotland  had  ibme 
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eScGt :  But  in  England  the  work  was  moft 
favourably  received,  though  the  author  at 
that  time  had  no  particular  connedions  in 
England,  being  hardly  known  there  ;  and 
the  firft  edition  was  immediately  fold  off, 
and  a  new  edition  publifhed.  This  pro^ 
voked  the  Scotch  reviewers  fo  much,  that 
when  the  fecond  and  third  volumes  were 
publifhed,  they  became  quite  fcurrilous, 
not  only  abufmg  the  work  but  the  author, 
which  raifed  the  indignation  of  the  people 
of  Scotland  fo  much  againll  them,  that 
there  was  no  more  fale  for  their  re* 
view;  and  we  have  had  no  reviewers 
here  in  Scotland  fince  the  review  of  my 
third  volume.  Although  therefore  I  ne- 
ver fought  any  patronage  for  my  works, 
nor  indeed  very  much  defired  it,  (for  I  am 
fo  felfifli,  as  I  have  acknowledged  elfe- 
wbere,  that  I  write  more  for  myfelf 
than  for  the  public),  yet  I  think  that  I  am 
much  obliged  to  the  Englifh  nation,  for 
the  protediion  they  have  given  me,  againfl: 
the  abufes  both  of  the  Scotch  reviewers  and 
their  own  ;  and  if  I  could  repay  that  ob- 
ligation by  putting  an  end  at  laft  to  the  pa* 
uegyrics  upon  Dr.  Johnfon,  which  do  fo 
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little  credit  to  the  nation,  and  of  which  the 
public  appears  now  to  be  quite  iick,  I 
ihould  be  very  much  pleaied. 

I  ihould  be  thought  to  do  injuflice  to 
Dr  Johnfon,  if,  before  1  took  leave  of  him, 
I  did  not  beftow  fome  commendation  up* 
on  hid  Engliih  Didionary.  It  is  certain- 
ly a  moft  laborious,  and,  I  think,  an  ufe- 
ful  work.  But  there  are  iftany  woiks 
ufeful,  dnd  even  neceflary,  which  require 
no  genius  at  all ;  and  didtionary-tnaking 
is  one  of  thefc.  Julius  Caefar  Scaliger  call- 
ed the  labourers  of  this  kind,  /es  portefai^ 
dc  la  republique  dc  lettrcs^  the  porters  of  the 
republic  of  letters;  and  yet  thefe  in  his  time 
were  compofers  of  Greek  and  Latin  dic- 
tionaries^  Such  dictionary- makers  I  reck- 
on among  the  rcftorers  of  antient  learning^. 
by  whofe  induftry  we  are  enabled  to  liye 
in  the  antient  worlds  one  of  the  greateft 
bleffings,  in  my  opinion,  which  we  enjoy 
in  this.  Of  ihefe,  Henry  Stephen  is  the 
moft  eminent,  who  has,  with  infinite  la* 
hour,  compiled  a|  Greek  didionary,  which 
he  very  properly  entitles  ^hefaurus  Lingua 

Vol,  V,  M  m 
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Grecx  ;  out  of  which  have  been  made  all 
the  Greek  didioDaries  of  any  value  fince 
his  time.  He  was  not  only  a  man  of  the 
greateft  learning  of  his  time,  but  a  man  of 
genius,  even  a  genius  for  philofophy,  as  he 
has  fhown  by  his  edition  of  Plato  :  And 
therefore,  I  think,  the  learned  world  has 
infinite  obligations  to  him,  for  (looping  to 
the  labour  of  compiling  a  did^ionary  even 
of  fo  noble  a  language  as  the  Greek.  But 
to  compile  a  didlionary  of  a  barbarous  lan- 
guage, fuch  as  all  the  modern  are,  compa- 
red with  the  learned,  is  a  work  which  re- 
quires neither  genius  nor  learning,  and 
which,  a  man  of  real  genius,  rather  than 
undertake,  would  choofe  to  die  of  hunger, 
the  moft  cruel,  it  is  faid,  of  all  deaths, 

I  (hould,  however,  have  prarfed  this  la- 
bour of  the  Dodor's  more,  though  of  the 
meaneft  kind,  if,  in  the  account  he  has  gi- 
ven us  of  words,  he  had  diftinguifhed  be- 
tween the  proper  and  original  Signification 
of  the  words,  and  the  figurative  and  meta- 
phorical ;  as  it  is  impoffible  that  we  can  ufc 
any  word  fitly  in  its  metaphorical  knk, 
without  knowing  its  proper  meaning.  Now 
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the  Doftor,  though  he  gives  us  many  dlf- 
f»cnt  meanings  of  the  fame  word,  diftin- 
guifhes  them  no  other  way  than  by  the 
numbers,  mc^  two^  three^  ^c.  To  be 
convinced  how  defedire  his  diftionary  is 
iiX  this  refpe£l  as  well  as  in  fome  others, 
we  need  only  compare  it  with  the  dictio- 
nary of  the  French  language  compiled  by 
the  French  Acadegiy>  where  we  have  the 
proper  fignification  of  every  word  careful- 
ly diftinguifhed  from  the  figurative  ;  and, 
when  any  word  is  of  low  or  vulgar  ufe, 
and  therefore  unfit  for  grave  and  ferious 
compofition,  we  are  likewife  informed  of 
that. — In  fhort,  it  is  the  beft  didionary  I 
have  ever  feen,  except  the  Greek  didiona- 
ry  of  Henry  Stephen  above  mentioned. 

I  will  conclude  this  book  with  fome  ob- 
fervations  upon  ftile  in  general;  and  I  will 
begin  with  an  obfervation  which  1  have 
elfewhere  made,  but  which,  I  think,  it  is 
not  improper  to  repeat  here,  That  there  is 
nothing  offends  a  judicious  reader  fo  much 
as  when  he  perceives  that  an  author  la- 
bours to  write  ill.  Now,  this  muft  be  the 
cafe,  if  a  writer  has  formed  a  bad  tafte  of 
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ilile*  It  18  the  fame  as  in  drefs,  in  behlrU 
our,  or  in  any  thing  elfe  of  ornament;  for, 
if  yoiir  tafte  of  drefs  is  bad,  the  more  you 
labour  to  adorn  your  perfon,  the  worfe  you 
will  be  dreffed ;  and  nothing  offends  men 
of  good  tafte  more  than  iludied  and  affe^« 
ed  graces  of  behaviour  ;  and  it  is  the  fame 
with  refpcft  to  the  arts^  which  have  been 
all  at  different  times  fpoiled  more  or  Uk 
by  a  bad  tafte  of  ornament,  and  no  art 
more  than  the  writing  art.  The  ftile  over- 
laboured, and  in  bad  tafte,  is  what  is  calU 
ed  by  the  antients  the  fophiftical  ftile,  up- 
on which  I  have  beftowed  a  whdie  chap- 
ter, viz.  the  23.  chapter  of  lib.  4.  of  vol. 
3.  of  this  work.  The  writer  of  hiftory, 
therefore,  or  of  any  thing  elfe,  ought  to  be 
fure  before  he  begin,  that  he  has  formed 
a  good  tafte  of  writing  j  for,  if  his  tafte  bp 
bad,  he  may  be  affurcd,  that  the  more  he 
labours  his  compofition,  the  worfe  it  will 
be,  and  the  more  difgufting  to  men  of 
.  good  tafte. 

The  moft  laboured  ftile  of  hiftory  that 
we  have  feen  in  our  time,  is  the  fafliion- 
able  hiftory  above  mentioned,  I  mean  Mr 
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Gibbon  B  Romaa  Hifiory,  in  ^bi£h  the  au- 
thor appears  to  have  ftudied  to  give  us  all 
kinds  of  ftiles^  the  hiftoricaI»  the  poetical^ 
the  rhetorical,  and  the  dida^c.  This  makes 
fuch  a  jumble  and  heterogeneous  mixture, 
that  I  do  not  know  what  name  to  give  to 
his  ftile,  unlefs  it  be  the  name  which  Mr 
Gay  gives  to  a,  Farce  of  his  writing,  viz. 
the  What  if  ye  call  it.  You  have  epithets, 
periphrafes,  and  minute  defcriptions  tend- 
ing to  pleafe  the  fancy  or  move  the  paf- 
fions*  By  epirtiets,  I  mean  not  every  ad- 
jedive  which  is  joined  to  a  noun,  but  fuch 
as  tend  to  excite  furprife,  admiration,  abhor- 
rence, or  any  other  paffion,  not  fuch  adjec- 
'  tives  as  are  neceflary  either  for  narrative  or 
argument.  Now,  as  to  epithets,  in  the  fenfe 
I  ufe  the  word,  there  is  nothing  that  di- 
ftinguiflies  poetry  more  from  profe  than 
the  frequent  ufe  of  them.  Take  from  Ho- 
mer  his  epithets,  and  his  language,  fetting 
afide  his  verfificacion,  is,  I  am  perfuaded, 
nothing  but  the  common  language  of  the 
times  in  which  he  wrote.  Now,  Mr  Gib- 
bon abounds  fo  much  in  epithets,  that,  to 
quote  examples  from  him,  would  be  to 
quote  alraoft  every  page  of  his  hiftory.  As 
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to  periphrafes,  I  fhall  only  mention  two, 
one  of  them  for  a  very  common  thing, 
namely,  fifhing  in  the  fca^  which  he  calls, 

*  cqjling  nets  in  the  nvaves  of  the  ocean  *  :* 
The  other  is  a  thing  alfo  very  well  known, 
excommunication^  which  he  defcribes  to  be, 

*  devoting  a  man  to  the  abhorrence  of  Earth 

*  and  Heaven  f.*  As  to  minute  and  circum* 
ftantial  defcriptions,  which  are  fo  proper 
in  poetry,  but  for  the  greater  part  exceed- 
ingly improper  in  hiftory,  there  is  one  re- 
markable example  in  his  defcription  of  the 
mad  pranks  of  Commodus  the  Emperor^ 
particularly  his  ridiculous  imitation  of  Her- 
cules, upon  which  Mr  Gibbon  has  thought 
proper  to  beftow  all  the  flowers  of  his  wit 
and  eloquence  J ;  but  which  a  grave  and  fo- 
ber  hiftorian  would  hardly  have  deigned 
to  relate  circumftantially,  even  in  the  plain- 
eft  manner.  And  not  only  in  this  poeti- 
cal way  has  he  defcribed  extraordinary 
things,  fuch  as  the  follies  of  Commodus, 

♦  Vol.  2.  p.  527. 
f.  Ibid.  p.  225. 
:j:  Vol.  I.  p.  96. 
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but  even  the  moft  ordinary  things,  fuch  as 
the  fituation  of  Conftantinople,  which  he 
has  defcribed  in  this  naanner  :  *  Thefgurc 

•  of  the  c%ty_^  (upon  which,  s^ccording  to 
his  ufual  cuftom,  he  bellows  the  epithet  of 
imperial)^  \  may  he  repr^ented  under  that 

•  of  an  unequal  triangle.     The  obtufe  pointy 

•  ^hich  advances  towards  the  eajl  and  the 

•  Jhores  of  AJia^  meets  and  repels  the  nvaves 

•  of  the  Thracian  Bofphorus  *.'  Here  he 
has' enriched  the  language  of  geometry  by 
applying  the  word  unequal  to  a  fingle  tri- 
angle ;  and  he  may  be  faid  to  haye  made 
a  great  difcovery  in  philofophy,  by  finding 
out  that  a  fingle  thing  might  be  equal  or 
unequal^  without  comparifon  to  any  thing 
elfe.  But,  pafling  over  this,  and  fuppo- 
fing  that  he  meant  to  fay,  that  the  an- 
gles of  the  triangle  were  unequal  to  one 
another,  what  (hall  we  fay  of  his  defcri- 
bing   •  the  obtufe   point   of  this  triangle 

•  as  meeting  and  repelling  the  waves  of 

•  the  Bofphorus  V  Was  it  not  fufficient 
to  have  told  us,  that    ^  this  point  run  into 

•  the  Bofphorus  V  or,  if  he  had  a  mind  to 

•  Vol.  2.  p.  3. 
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make  his  ftile  fomewhat  poetical,  he  might 
have  faid,  that  *  the  Bofphorus  nxmjhedtbts 

*  foinl!    But  to  tell  us,  that  *  it  nut  and 

*  repelled  the  waves  of  the  Bofphorus^  is  a 
high  poetical  figure,  giving  life  and  anima- 
tion to  this  blunt  angle,  fuch  as  Homer 
gives  to  his  darts,  but,  1;vhen  ftripM  of  its 
poetical  drefs,  and  reduced  to  plain  Eng- 
lifh,  is  telling  us  no  more  than  what  every 
body  knows,  that  the  city  ivas  not  aver- 
flowed  by  the  Bofphorus.     So  common  a 

thought,  fo  drefied  and  adorned,  makes 
what  Mr  Bayes  calls  a  file  that  elevates 
andfurprifes. 

As  to  the  ornaments  of  rhetoric  in  Mr* 
Gibbon's  ftile,  I  think  there  fhould  be  more 
of  them  than  there  is;  becaufe  I  hold,  that, 
in  every  hiftory  well  compofed^  there  ought 
to  ht  fpeeches  ♦,  without  which,  I  think,  a 
hiftory  hardly  deferves  that  name,  but  fhould 
be  called  a  chronic Uj  or  annals  :  Or,  if  we 
are  to  give  it  the  name  of  hiftory,  it  fhould 
be  called  an  abridgement  of  hiftory,  fuch 
as  Milton's  hiftory  of  England.     But,  in 

*  See  p.  241.  erf  thii  volume. 
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the  narrative  of  hiftory,  whether  it  have 
ipeeches  or  not,  rhetoric  is  very  improper. 
And,  though  it  v^ere  to  be  adorned  in  that 
way,  epithets,  in  which  Mr  Gibbon  a- 
boudds  fo  much,  do  not  belong  to  the  rhe- 
torical ftile,  unlefs  the  fubjeft  of  the  ora- 
tion be  either  invedive  or  panegyric ;  and 
1  can  produce  whole  orations  of  Demofthe- 
nes  in  which  there  is  not  a  fingle  epithet. 
Antithejis  is  one  of  the  principal  figures 
of  rhetoric.  Now  of  this  figure  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  in  Mr  Gibbon  than  in  the 
beft  orations  of  antiquity,  fuch  as  thofe  of 
Demofthenes,  though  it  certainly  belongs 
more  to  reafoning  and  argument  than  to  nar- 
rative. But  what  chiefly  diflinguilhes  the 
ftile  of  rhetoric  from  any  other  ftile,  is  com- 
pofition  in  periods,  whereby  is  made  what 
is  called  by  the  antients  the  numerus  oraio^ 
riuSy  and  of  which  we  cannot  perceive  the 
beauty,  not  having  our  ears  formed  to  their 
rhythms  of  long  and  fhort  fyllablcs ;  yet  it 
muft  be  acknowledged,  that  a  well  compo- 
fed  period  in  Greek  or  Latin,  or  even  in 
Englifti,  though  pronounced,  as  we  pro- 
nounce, by  accent,  and  not  by  quantity, 
V01-.  V.  N  n 
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both  fills  and  plea:fe8  our  ears  *.  Mr  Gib* 
bon  has  attempted  this  beauty  of  the  rhetori-r 
cal  ftile,  but,  1  think,  not  fortunately  ;  for  I 
hardly  obferve  in  him  any  thing  like  a  pe- 
riod, except  a  fentence,  which  is  frequently 
to  be  found  in  him,  terminated  with  two 
nouns,  and  each  its  attendant  epithet.  The 
reft  of  his  compofition  is  either  in  ftiort  fen^. 
tences,  or,  if  longers  of  two  members  only, 
connefted "together  inartificially  by  the  con- 
juii<aive  particle,  and  of  the  fame  form  and 
ftrudure  of  the  words.  How  different  this 
is  from  Milton's  period^,  is  evident  from 
the  examples  I  have  given  both  in  this  vo- 
lume, and  in  other  volumes  of  this  work. 
Even  in  his  hiftorical  compofition,  fuch  as 
his  hiftory  of  England  before  the  Con- 
queft,  Milton  has  periods,  but  not  fo  many 
of  them,  and  very  dlfi'erent,  as  they  oughi 
to  be,  from  his  rhetorical  periods. 

A  ftile,  fo  over  laboured  as  Mr  Gibbon's, 
jindinfuch  a  manner, offends  me  much  more 

*  See  what  I  have  faid  of  compofition  in  periods, 
vol.  3.  lib.  4.  ca^-.  5.;  alfo  vol.  2.  p.  355.  and  follow- 
ing. But,  befides  rhythms,  the  Greeks  had  melody 
in  their  language,  which  made  a  material  part  in  their 
^Qtqpofition.-r-Scc  vol.  2.  lib.  3,  cap.  7. 
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than  the  moft  negligent  and  artlefs  compo- 
iition.  H18  preface  to  his  firft  volume, which ^ 
I  am  perfuaded,  coft  him  very  little  trouble, 
pleafes  me  much  more  than  the  ftile  of  the 
hiftory  itfelf  j  and  it  was  the  reading  of 
it,  which  encouraged  me  to  dip  into  the 
body  of  the  work.  But  with  it  I  became 
very  foon  difgufted ;  for  I  am  like  a  pain- 
ter or  fculptor,  who  has  formed  his  tafte 
upon  the  antient  monuments  of  art  to 
be  feen  at  Rome  and  Florence,  and  who, 
therefore,  can  hardly  bear  10  look  at  fign- 
poft  painting,  or  any  thing  of  the  kind^ 
that  is  not  formed  upon  the  antient  model  j 
fo  I,  having  formed  my  tafte  of  writing 
upon  fuch  authors  as  Herodotus,  Xeno- 
phon,  Demoflhenes,  and  Dionyfius  the  Ha- 
licarnaffian,  or  Julius  Caefar  in  Latin,  not 
only  by  reading  them  very  diligently,  but 
by  tranflating  and  imitating  them,  cannot 
read  with  any  pleafure  what  is  compofed 
in  a  ftile  fo  different  as  that  of  Mr  Gib- 
bon ;  but  rather  choofe  to  go  to  the  ori- 
ginal authors,  if  I  defire  to  be  informed  of 
the  crimes  and  vices,  the  follies  and  extra- 
vagances of  thofe  degenerate  days,  of  which 
Mr  Gibbon  writes*   And  the  reader  would 
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not  have  been  troubled  with  thefe  animad- 
verfions  upon  his  ftile,  if,  in  looking  through 
that  great  coUedion  of  papers,  which  I 
have  lying  by  me,  and  which  I  value  as 
much  as  any  mifer  does  his  hoards  of  mo- 
ney, 1  had  not  found  a  letter  from  a  friend 
of  mine,  who  is  no  more,  Mr  Chamber- 
layne,  an  excellent  fcholar,  and  a  man  who 
had  as  good  a  tafle  in  ftile  as  any  man  I 
ever  knew.  In  this  letter  he  gives  me  the 
greateft  part  of  thofe  obfervations  which  I 
have  here  pabliflied. 

After  all  the  faults  I  have  found  with 
Mr  Gibbon's  ftile,  it  may  be  true,  that  he 
has  a  genius,  tafte,  and  learning  fuperior 
to  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  But,  though 
he  knew  what  was  moft  perfe<Ji  in  ftile 
and  compofition,  he  may  have  thought  it 
proper  to  write,  accommodate  ad  fen/us  ho^' 
minum^  as  Cicero  fays  an  orator  ftiould 
fpeak  :  And  accordingly  he  himfelf  fuit- 
ed  his  oratory  altogerher  to  the  tafte  of 
his  audience  ;  but  which,  I  am  perfuaded, 
would  have  b^en  fo  difagreeable  to  the 
people  of  Athens,  that  he  would  not  have 
been  heard  there  with  any  patience.     Fol- 
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lowing  fo  great  an  example,  Mr  Gibbon 
perhaps  has  chofen  to  write  in  a  ftile  very- 
well  fuited  to  the  tafte  of  his  age,  and 
which  has  therefore  given  him  much  great- 
er reputation,  as  well  as  profit,  than  if  he 
had  imitated  thofe  authors  1  have  mention- 
ed. For  example,  if  he  had  taken  Julius 
Caefar's  Commentaries  for  his  model,  the 
moft  of  his  readers,  1  believe,  would  have 
formed  the  fame  judgment  of  his  ftile, 
which  the  Frenchman  I  have  mentioned 
formed  of  the  ftile  of  Caefar  *. 

A  book  has  lately  fallen  into  my  hands, 
in  which,  I  think,  the  author  has  outdone 
even  Mr  Gibbon  in  the  florid,  poetical, 
and  epithetical  ftile  ;  and  indeed  has  ex- 
ceeded every  thing  of  the  kind  that  I  have 
feen,  except  the  '  advertifements  of  Dr 
Graham,  which  I  hold  to  be  the  perfedion 


♦  P.  82.  of  this  vol. — Sec  what  I  have  faid  of  the 
ftile  of  Caefar's  Commentaries,  p.  83  ;  where,  I  think, 
I  have  bcftowed  upon  them  the  greateft  praife  which 
can  be  beftowed  upon  any  ftile,  that  of  dhiwing  your 
attention  to  the  matter  more  than  to  the  words.  The 
very  reverfe  of  this  is  a  diftinguifliing  mark  of  the  ftile 
«f  Tacitus. — See  vol.  3.  lib.  4*  cap,  12.  p.  213. 
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of  thi6  fafhionable  ftile.  It  is  a  book 
of  Travels  of  Eyles  Irvine  through  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  Coafl  of  Arabia  and  Egypt; 
a  book  in  which  one  (hould  expedl  no* 
thing  but  a  plain  narrative  of  fadis.  But 
10  (how  how  much  he  has  raifed  his  ftile 
above  that,  I  will  only  quote  one  paflagc, 
page  52.  where  he  gives  us  a  compartfon 
betwixt  two  things  that  one  ftiould  think 
cJtceedingly  different^  a  camel  and  a  fliip  j 
but  betwixt  which  he  has  found  a  wonder- 
ful likenefs,  exprefled  in  the  following 
words  :  '  While  the  wooden  bark,*  fays 
he,   *  ploughs  the  deep,  and  wafts  from 

*  (hore  to   (hore  the  produce  of  each  cli- 

*  mate,  this  living  veflel  traverfes  the  paih- 

*  lefs   wafte,    fraught   with   the   precious 

*  treafures  of  the  Eaft/  So  he  goes  on 
for   feveral   lines,    and    then    concludes : 

*  His  mighty  ftrength,  his  dauntlefs  heart, 

*  fink  beneath  the  whirlwind's  rage;  and^ 

*  like  the  towering  (hip,  which  winds  and 

*  waves  aflkil  with  ceafelefs  fury,  he  yields 

*  at  length  to  inevitable  fate.'  In  this  way 
he  goes  on  in  a  ftile  neither  verfe  nor  profe ; 
or,  if  you  will  call  it  profe,  it  is  what  Mr 
Pope  calls  profe  run  mad^  till  at  laft,  in  the 
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end,  he  gives  us  pure  poetry,  in  two  odes, 
one  on  the  Dcjart^  and  another  on  the 
Nile ;  both  which  1  think  very  much  bet- 
ter than  his  profe ;  for  the  author  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  want  a  lively  imagination, 
and  he  has  a  fufficient  command  of  words; 
but  he  is  entirely  defeftlve  in  that,  without 
which  no  work  of  art  can  be  perfecfl,  1  mean 
afenfe  of  what  is  decent,  proper,  becqming, 
and  fuitable  10  the  fubjecl,  which  I  have 
ufed  many  words  to  exprefs,  but  which 
by  the  Greek  critics  is  exprefled  in  one, 
viz.  the  TO  TpeTQv  j  a  thing  fo  various,  and 
fo  different  in  different  fubjeds,  that  it 
never  has  been  defined,  nor,  1  believe,  e- 
ver  can  be  defined  :  But  we  are  fure  that 
it  depends  upon  a  natural  fenfe  of  v^  hat  is 
beautiful,  graceful,  and  becoming  j  which, 
if  it  be  wanting,  cannot  be  given  by  any 
art  or  teaching,  but  may  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  ftudy  of  the  bell  models  *. 

I  will  make  one  obfervation  more  upon 
this  faftiionable  ftile  of  Mr  Gibbon  and 
Mr  Irvine  j  and  it  is  this  : 


♦  Sec  what  I  have  faid  upon  this  fubjcft,  vol.  4, 
p.  290.  and  foUotring. 
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An  hiftorian^  or  narrator  of  any  kind 
ought  to  make  his  narrative  fuch,  that  the 
reader  may  believe  it  to  be  true.  Even 
if  he  writes  a  romance,  like  the  travels  of 
Gulliver,  it  is  one  of  the  greateft  praifes  of 
fuch  a  work,  that  it  has  at  leaft  the  appear- 
ance of  truth  and  probability,  which  the 
Dean,  by  imitating  the*  fimplicity  of  ftile 
of  the  antient  hiftorians,  has  given  to  his 
moft  extravagant  fidlions  more  than  is  to 
be  found  in  many  of  our  modern  hifto- 
lies*.  Now,  in  this  moft  important  point, 
the  hiftory  of  Mr  Gibbon,  and  the  travels 
of  Eyles  Irvine,  arc  remarkably  deficient : 
For  whoever  rfeads  ihem  will  be  difpofed 
to  believe,  that  they  are  written  to  (how 
the  wit  of  the  authors,  and  to  amufe  and 
pleafe  the  fancy  of  the  reader,  not  to  in- 
ftrufl  him,  or  inform  him  of  fads.  To 
be  convinced  of  this,  I  define  any  man  to 
read  Mr  Gibbon's  defcription  above  men* 
tioned  of  the  ridiculous  exhibitions  of 
Commodus  iri  the  amphitheatre  at  Rome. 
Thcie  he  tells  us,  '  That  the  dens  of  the 
*  amphitheatre  difgorged  at  once  loo  lionsj 

♦  Yol.  3.  lib.  4.  cap.  10.  sn^ftef 
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•  100  darts  from  the  unerring  hand  of 
^  Commoduft'  (whom  be  dignifies  with  the 
name  of  imperial  performer)  *  laid  them 

•  dead,  as  they  ran  raging  round  the  are- 

•  na.'  And  again :  ^  A  panther  was  let 
^  loofe ;  and  the  archer  waited  till  he  had 

•  leaped  on  a  trembling  malefadlor :    la 

•  the  fame  inftant  the  (haft  flew,  the  bcaft 

•  dropt  dead,  and  the  man  remained  un- 

•  hurt,*  &c.  Now,  let  this  be  compared 
with  the  account  given  by  Herodian  of 
this  matter  *,  and  he  will  clearly  per- 
ceive the  difference  betwixt  the  plain  ht- 
ftorxcal  ftile,  and  the  ftile  of  wit  and  fan- 
cy. For  my  part,  if  I  had  not  fead  the 
narrative  of  Herddian,  1  (hould  have  belie- 
ved Mr  Gibbon's  narrative  to  have  been, 
for  the  greater  part,  mere  fiftion.  But, 
befides  the  air  of  romance  that  Mr  Gib- 
bon has  given  to  this  part  of  his  hiftory^ 
he  has  omitted  one  circumftance  in  the 
narrative  of  Herodiati,  which  flio\ts  more 
than  any  other  how  Unlike  the  Emperof 
viras  to  the  charader  he  aflumed.   Htiodhti 


•  Herodian.  lib.  i.  cap.  47. 

Vol  V.  O  o 
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tells  us^  that  there  was  made  for  ComiQO* 
das  a  gallefy  rotind  the  amphitheatre,  for 
the  purppfe  that  he  might  not  come  to 
clofc  engagement  with  the  wild  beads, 
but  might  fhoot  them  from  above  with  per- 
fed  fafety.  ,But  l]Le  adds,  that,  as  to  deers 
and  hinds,  and  other  hprned  beads,  except 
bulls,  he  ran  along  with  them  in  the  arena, 
and  fiiot  them  as  they  ran ;  whereas  lions 
and  panthers,  and  other  fierce  animals,  he 
killed  with  his  darts  from  above.  This 
circumftance,  which  I  think  the  moft  im- 
portant of  all,  as  it  bed  cbaraderifes  the 
Emperor,  IVfr  Gibbon  has  omitted,  and  has 
ottly  told  u&  in  general,,  '  That  the  fecu- 

*  red  precautions  were  ufed  to  proted  the 

*  perfon  of  the  Roman  Herchiles  ftom  the 

*  defperate  fpring  oi  zxxy  favage^^  (an  un- 
known ufe  of  the  word  to  denote  a  wild 
bead)  *  who  might  poflibly  difregard  the 

*  dignity  of  the  Emperor  and  the  fandity 

*  of  ihe  God  *.'  Here  is  a  Kttle  droke  of 
the  ridiculous,  which,  though  the  lowed 
charader  of  dile,  he  has  thought  proper^ 
in,  this  and  many  other  paflTages,  to  mix 
with  his  hidorical  dile. 

*  Gibbon,  vol.  i.  p.  96.  * 
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By  what  I  have  faid  of  the  tafte  for  fuch 
writings  as  thofe  I  have  mentioned  being 
fafhionable,  I  would  not  be  underftood  to 
mean,  that  it  is  the  tafte  of  the  whole  En- 
glilh  nation,  any  more  than  other  taftes 
that  are  fafliionable.  There  are  men  at 
this  day  of  as  good  a  tafte  in  writing  as 
Mr  Chamberlayne;  and  fome  of  them  men 
of  great  eminence  and  diftindion,  whom  I 
have  the  honour  to  know,  by  whofe  exam- 
ple and  authority,  a  fober  fcqfible  ftile  of 
profe  writing,  may,  it  is  hoped,  be  intro- 
duced. 

If  any  of  my  readers  (Jefire  further  in- 
formation about  the  hiftorical  ftile,  they 
may  read  what  I  have  written,  vol.  3.  lib. 
3.  cap.  19.  towards  the  end,  where  they  will 
find  the  general  rules  for  that  ftile  laid 
down,  which  I  have  here  explained  at 
more  length,  and  illuftratcd  by  examples, 
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BOOK         11. 


Of  the  Didaaic  Stile. 


C    H    A    ?•        I. 


The  Didadic  Stile  plain  and  ftmpUi^tbe 
moft  necejfary  of  alljliles^  being  that  by 
which  all  arts  and  fcicnces  are  taught. 
-^It  is  of  two  kinds :^Tbat  by  which  a 
man  is  tanght  to  know  that  he  does  not 
know ;  and  that  by  'which  he  is  made 
to  know^  or  is  infiruShd. — The  firft  me^ 
thod  extremely  offenfive.'^Socrates  put  to 
deaths  and  Epi^etus  beaten^  for  praSt^ing 
it.-^The  Socratic  dialogue  a  good  way 
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of  inJlruBing  ; — praSlifcd  both  by  Xeno^^ 
phon  and  Plato. — An  account  of  Xeno-^ 
phovLs  dialogues  in  the  Memorabilia. — 

^  In  that  nvork  ^we  have  the  genuine  phi' 
lofophy  of  Socrates  pure  and  unmixed. — 
Socrates  a  moji'  extraordinary  man. — In 
the  Memorabilia  both  methods  ofinflruc^ 
tion  pra6lifed. — Difference  in  that  refpeSi 
betnvixt  Xenophon  and  Plato.^^One  re^ 
markable.  converfation  of  Socrates  ^th 
Euthydcmusy  recorded  by  Xenophon^  ivhich 
ended  in  Euthydemus  being  inftruSled^ 
ayd  becoming  a  follower  of  Socrates. — 
Socrates  in  Xenophon  not  only  afks^  but 
anfivers  qyuftions,  *—  ^  converfation  of  that 
kind  ivith  Hippias. — Though  the  philo-- 

fophy  of  the  Memorabilia  be  not  perfect ^ 
it  is  a  ttioji  ufeful  ivorh^^Of  the  CEco- 
nomics  of  Xenophon. — The  difference  be^ 
fwixt  it  and  the  Memorabilia ; — more  a 
piece  than  the  Memorabilia.— 5^crj/^^, 
inflead  of  inftrudiing^  as  in  other  conver-* 

'  fationsy  is  himfelf  inflruiied^-^O economy 
of  two  kinds ^  within  doors  and  nvithout. 
^•^Ofeach  in  its. order. ^-^Thefir^  depends 
moJi  upon  the  njoife^^-r^tbe  infirudiqns pro^ 
per  to^hf  given^  to  awife;^^Of  the  oeco^ 
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noiny  without  doofs^-^nvhicb  in  this  caji 
was  th^  management  if  a  farm.'-^This 
.  depends  upon  the  righ^  cfoQipe  qfxon  ovtjr^ 
feen--rOf  the.opei[atiati^  of  farming.-^  An 
euhgium :  upon  that  art^ — The  lejfons 
which  Socrates  receives  in  this  \art^\  tk€ 
beji  example  of  the  Spqrfitic  methqd  gf 
teaching  by  ajking  quefiions. — An  account 
given  cf  that  method , of  teaching,  in. this 
dialogue  ;'^  the  conclufion  of  it  very  Jim ^ 
•^It  is  a  piece  invent ed^iy  the  ai^thor^ 
not  a  real  converfation  like  thofe  in  the 
Memorabilia* — Of  the  third  and  tafl  dia* 
logue  of  Xenophon^  the  liicxon^--^more po-^ 
etical  than  any  ofthem^  having  a  kind  of 
peripeteia  in  it. — The  canclujion  cf  this 
piece  tranflated  from  the  Greek.^^—Obfer^ 
vations  upon  the  file  of  Xenophoti  s  dia* 
logue- writing. — ^A  perfeH  model  of  the 
file  of  Attick  converfffion, — When  he 
departs  from  that  file  in  one  infancCy  the 
^writing  not  good. 

THE  didadicfile^  as  it  is  the  molt  nef- 
ceflary  of  all  ftiles,  being  that  by 
which  all  arts  and  fciences  are  learned,  fo 
it  is  the  plaineft  arid  ealieft,  requiring  no 
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crnamenti  nor  any  thing  but  propriety  of 
wordS)  add  a  perfed  knowledge  of  the  fub- 
je€t.  This  is  the  cafe,  when  the  perfon  to 
be  taught  does  not  think  that  he  knows 
the  thing  already  ;  for,  it  he  think  fo,  he 
muft  be  firft  taught  that  he  does  not  know, 
becaufe  we  learn  nothing  that  we  think  we 
know  already.  It  16  recorded  as  a  modeft 
faying  of  Socrates,  that  the  onfy  thing  he 
fr<f€fftd  to  knonv^  was  that  he  knew  no- 
thit^.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
cafe  among  the  Greeks  at  the  time  when 
he  lived)  it  is,  according  to  my  obfervation, 
a  kind  of  knowledge  fo  rare  among  us,  that 
a  man  who  poffcffes  it  may  vdryjuftly 
boaft  of  it.  It  is  the  want  of  this  know- 
ledge, that  makes  it  fo  difficult  to  teach 
fome  men  any  thing.;  for,  if  a  man  is 
only  ignorant,  it  will  not  be  a  difficult  mat- 
ter  to  inftru£t  hit<i.  But,  if  he  has  form* 
ed  an  opinion,  and  at  the  fame  time  thinks 
well  of  his  own  judgment,  which  is  a 
very  common  cafe,'  it  will  be  difficult  to 
convince  him  of  his  error,  efpecially  if  he 
is  to  be  convinced  by  any  man  whom  he 
knows,  and  to  whom  he  may  think  him- 
felf  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  in  genius  and 
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l^raing,  or  perhaps  in  rank  and  fortune^ 
And  this  is  the  reafon  why  fo  few  people 
profit  by  coQverfation  (the  beft  Way  of 
learning  every  thing) ;  which  proceeds  not 
fo  much  from  their  incapacity  to  learn,  as 
from  vanity,  which  makes  them  difdain  to 
be  taught  by  any  man  living,  or,  if  their 
vanity  be  very  great,  by  atiy  dead  author^ 
for  there  are  people,  who  think  it  a  poor 
mean  fpirited  confeffion  of  Cicero,  Th^ft^  di^^ 
Jlrufting  his  own  genius^  he  bad  fought  the 
a/jyiance  of  Uaming"^. 


Wiih  people  of  fuch  a  charader  there 
muft  be  a  method  of  teaching  pradifed  ve- 
ry different  from  the  plain  and  fimple  me- 
thod above  mentioned  ;  for,  before  they 
can  learn  in  that  way,  they  mud  be  con- 
vinced that  they  are  both  ignorant  and 
vain :  A  man  being  only  ignorant,  when 
he  does  not  know  a  thing ;  but,  if  he  ima- 
gine he  knows  it,  he  is  vain,  as  well  as 
^norantf  Here,  therefore,  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult and  very  unpleafant  leflbn,  and,  with 

♦  Pro  Luck  Muraena^  cap,  30. 

Vol".  V.        ,  .       P  p 
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fome  people,  not  pradicable ;  and^  there- 
fore,  a  man  who  knows  the  world,  will 
not  undertake  it,  if  he  have  not  a  particular 
regard  for  the  perfon,  and  think  himfeif 
bound  in  duty  to  inftruf^  him« 

But,  if  this  method  is  to  be  pradiTed^ 
the  queftion  is,  In  what  way  is  it  heft  prac- 
tifcd  ?  And  I  fay,  it  is  in  the  way  of  So- 
craiic  dialogue,  fiich  as  we  have  in  Plato 
and  Xenophon,  where  a  man,  by  proper 
interrogatories,  is  made  to  convift  himfeif 
of  ignorance  and  vanity.  But,  though  it 
be  the  mod  effedual  of  all  methods  of  con- 
viction when  it  is  at  all  pradicable,  it  is 
the  moft  unpleafant;  and  the  very  attempt- 
ing it,  if  we  fliould  not  fucce^d,  gives 
the  greateft  oflfcncc.  Nor  do  1  wonder,  that 
Socrates,  by  pradiGng  it,  drew  fuch  an  o- 
dium  upon  himfeif  from  the  Athenians, 
as,  I  am  perfuaded,  was  the  caufe  of  his 
death,  not  the  accufation  of  impiety,  and 
corrupting  the   youth  ♦ ;    for   neither  of 

•  Thefc  were  the  two  charges  againft  him,  upon 
which  he  was  tried  and  condemned. — See  Xenophon 
in  the  beglnalng  of  the  Aw^f^nfffturmj  and  Plato  in  the 
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which,  It  does  not  appear,  that  there  was  the 
leaft  ground.  And  accordingly  Plato,  in  hi$ 
Apology  for  Socrates,  tells  us,  that  this 
charge  againft  him  by  Melitus  was  nothing 
bat  a  mere  form  of  words  i  and  that  the 
real  charge  againft  him,  upon  which  he 
was  condemned^  was^  that  he  went  abouc 
eonviding  every  body,  who  entered  into 
converfation  with  him,  out  of  their  own 
mouths,  that  they  knew  nothing;  which,  he 
iaid,  he  did,  in  order  to  juftify  what  the  ora-^ 
de  had  faid,  that  he  was  wifer  than  other 
men.  For,  fays  he^  I  difcovered  that  they 
thought  they  knew  when  they  did  not 
know ;  whereas  I  knew  that  I  did  not 
know.  How  much  offence  he  rauft  have 
given  by  this  method  of  inftruftion,  how-^ 
ever  neceffary/  is  evident :  And,  I  thinks 
the  wonder  is  not,  that  they  put  him  to 
death  at  lad,  but  that,  in  a  ftate  where  the 
people  were  the  governours,  they  let  him 
live  fo  long*  Epi^etus,  who  attempted  this 
method  among  the  Romans,  was  not  put  td 
death,  as  the  Roman  government  was  not 
then  democratical ;  but  he  was  beaten  b/ 
thofe  with  whom  he  converfcd* 
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^  That  Dialogue  is  an  excellent  method  of 
Inftni&ion,  ia  cither  of  the  wajB  abore 
mentioDcdi  is  evidaDt ;  for  what  a  man 
learns  in  that  way,  he  thinks  he  has  difco« 
vered  himfelf,  and  therefore  remembers  it 
better  than  if  it  bad  been  fimply  told  him« 
The  moft  famous  dialogifts  of  antiquity 
are  the  two  I  have  mentioned,  Fkto  and 
'Xenophon,  yery  different  in  their  manner. 
Of  thefe  I  propofe  to  give  fome  account 
beginning  with  Xenophon.  lie  has  writ- 
ten three  pieces  in  dialogue,  his  MemonM^ 
lia  in  four  books,  his  Oecotiomics^  and  his 
Hieron^  or  Tyrannus^  each  in  one  book ; 
for,  as  to  his  Sympofinnty  it  is  not  fo  much 
a  dialogue  as  an  account  of  the  converfa* 
tion  and  of  other  things  that  pafied  at  a 
table  where  Socrates  was.  Befides  thefe 
dialogues,  he  was  a  great  writer  of  hiftory, 
Jmd,  I  think,  I  may^fay  of  romance  ;  for 
his  Education  (^  Cyrus  I  confider  as  no  bet* 
ter  than  a  romance,  but  the  fineft  of  the 
kind  that  ever  was  written. 

His  greateft  work  of  dialogue-writing, 
is  the  one  L  firft  mentioned,  namely,  the 
Memorabilia^  which  I  hold  to  be  one  of 
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the  moft  Taluable  works  that  has  come 
«kiWD  to  ta  from,  antiquity  ;  for  we  have 
there  the  genuine  philofophy  of  Socrates^ 
without  any  mixture  of  that  philofophy 
which  came  from  Egypt  and  the  fchool  of 
Pythagoras^  whereof  we  have  fo  much  in 
Plato,  His  philofophy  was  entirely  of  the 
moral  and  pradlical  kind :  Nor  does  he  ap- 
pear to  have  afcended  to  that  firft  philofo- 
phy, which  teaches  us  the  principles  of  all 
arts  and  fciences.  It  was  this  philofophy, 
which  Pythagoras  and  Plato  learned  in  E- 
gypt ;  and  it  was  the  nvifdom^  or  philofo^ 
phy  (as  the  word  ought  to  be  tranflated) 
of  the  Egyptians  in  which  Mofes  was  learn- 
ed *.  But  even  of  the  only  philofophy  he 
taught,  namely,  moral  philofophy,  it  ap- 
pears, that  he  did  not  know  the  principles  t« 
BiM,  when  we  confider,  that  his  philofo- 


•  ASs^  of  the  Apoftlcs,  chap.  7.  v.  22.  Where 
the  word  wfdom,  m  our  tranitation»  is  in  the  original 
9$pmf  whkh  in  the  Greek  language  denotes  piikfipij^ 
and  philofophy  cf  the  hlgheft  kind;  but  is  quite  different 
from  what  is  denoted  by  ;he  Greek  word  fp^mr^f^  whicb 
in  Englifli  is  wi/dom,  or  prudence. 

f  See  what  I  have  faid  upon  this  fubje^l  in  the 
pre^e  to  vol.  3.  of  Metaph.  p.  27.  and  following 
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phy,  defefiive  as  it  was,  was  the  difcovciy 
of  a  fingle  man,  it  muft  appear  a  moft  ex- 
traordinary difcovery,  and  he  himfelf  one 
of  the  moft  extraordinary  men  that  ever 
lived. 

In  the  Memorabilia  Socrates  is  the  only 
teacher.  And  he  teaches  in  both  the  ways 
above,  mentioned,  that  is,  both  by  refuta- 
tion,  and  convincing  men  that'  they  did 
not  know  what  they  thought  they  knew, 
and  by  inftrudling  them  when  they  did  not 
profefs  to  know  and  were  only  ignorant. 
Befides  the  dialogue  we  have  in  this  work, 
Xenophon  has  given  us  a  great  deal  of  the 
do£trine  of  Socrates  upon  different  fub« 
jeds,  without  any  dialogue,  or  mention  of 
any  particular  perfon  whom  he  meant  to 
inftrud.  Of  this  kind  there  is  a  great  deal 
in  the  third  book  about  the  middle  of  it, 
and  in  the  fourth  towards  the  end  of  it. 

There  is  one  di^erence,  among  many  o- 
thers,  which  I  pbferve  betwixt  the  dialogues 
of  Plato  and  of  Xenophon,  that,  in  many  of 
Platens  dialogues,  there  is  nothing  elfe  but 
refutation  ;  and  a  man  is  only  convinced 
that  he  does  not  know,  but  is  not  inftrud* 
ed :  Whereas,  in  Xenophon,  the  two  al- 
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ways  go  together ;  and  a  man,  after  beidg 
convinced  that  he  is  ignorant^  is  taught 

what  he  did  not  know  before.  A  remark- 
able example  of  this  we  have  in  his  con* 
verfation  with  one  Euthydemus,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  book.  This  Euthy- 
demus  had  colleded  a  great  many  books, 
and  thought  himfelf  very  learned,  fo  learn<> 
ed,  that  he  could  not  be  inftruded  by  the 
converfation  of  Socrates,  which,  therefore, 
he  (hunned,  avoiding  even  the  appearan- 
ces of  admiring  Socrates,  or  •  receiving  in* 
ftrudion  from  him  or  any  body  elfe  ;-i-a 
charader,  which,  1  have  obferved,  is  not 
uncommon  in  this  age  ;  and  indeed  it  is  a 
natural  confequence  of  a  high  conceit  of 
one's  felf,  and  the  affedation  of  fuperior 
wifdom.  Socrates,  however,  contrived  to 
draw  the  attention  of  this  young  man,  by 
going  to  a  bridle- maker's  (hop,  which  he  fre- 
quented very  much,  and  there  holding  con- 
verfation with  his  own  followers,  in  which 
he  contrived  to  make  mention  of  Euthy- 
demus  in  his  hearing,  as  a  man  who  in- 
tended to  be  a  great  fpeaker  and  a  leading 
man  in  the  (late,  but  who  difdained  to  be 
inftriifted  by  any  body.  Having  thus  ex- 
cited the  attention  of  Euthydemus,  and 
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being  defirous  to  do  all  the  good  he  eould 
to  the  young  man,  he  took  an  occafion  to 
converfe  with  him  alone  in  the  fame  place  { 
and»  having  praifed  him  for  his  love  of 
learning,  vrhich  had  made  him  colled  fo 
many  books,  and  having  by  that  compli-* 
ment  pleafed  him  and  engaged  hia  atten- 
tion^ he  went  on  in  a  rerie$  of  interroga* 
tories,  by  which  he  made  Euthydemus  con<» 
tradid  himfelf  fo  ofteo,^  that,  at  laft,  ho 
was  convinced  that  he  knew  nc^hing  of 
what  a  wife  and  good  man  ought  to  know; 
upon  which,  fays  Xenophon,  he  went  a* 
way  jDiuch  mortified,  and  defpifing  himfelf. 
But  the  confequence  was,  that  he  became 
an  affiduous  follower  of  Socrates,  liftening 
attentively  to  whatever  he  faid  ;  which 
when  Socrates  obferved,  he  was  at  pains 
to  inftrud  him  in  the  plaineft  and  fimpleft 
manner,  without  embarrafling  and  con*- 
founding  him  as  he  had  done  at  firft*  And 
accordingly,  immediately  fubjoined  to  this 
firft  convcrfation  with  Euthydemus,  there 
is  another  with  him  upon  \the  fubjed  of 
piety,  in  which  Socrates  fets  before  him, 
at  great  length,  and  in  the  plaineft  man* 
ner,  all  the  obligations  that  men  owe  to 
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the  Gods.  And  here  our  author  obferves^ 
that  many  who  had  been  made  by  Socra^ 
tes  to  convid:  themfelves  of  ignorance  add 
vanity,  like  Euthydemus,  never  came  back 
again  to  Socrates;  and  he  might  have  add*^ 
ed,  that  they  hated  him  mortally.  And  I 
have  no  doubt,  as  I  have  faid,  but  that  the 
hatred  of  fuch  men  was  the  chief,  I  may 
fay  the  only,  caufe  of  his  condemnation. 

And  not  only  did  Socrates,  in  this  man-» 
ner,  inftrud  his  followers  by  afking  que- 
ftions,  but  he  could  alfo  anfwer  queftionsi 
when  they  were  alked  at  him.  Of  thi* 
kind,  a  converfation  is  reported  by  Xeno- 
phon,  in  the  middle  of  the  fame  fourth 
book,  betwixt  him  and  Hippias  the  Elean^ 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of  tra- 
velling fophift.  This  Hippias,  after  obfer- 
ving  that  Socrates  was  in  ufe  to  laugh 
at,  and  make  fools  of  people  by  afking 
them  queftions,  and  then  laying  hold  o^ 
their  anfwers  to  confute  and  perplex  them^ 
while  he  himfelf  anfwered  no  queftion,  nor 
declared  his  own  opinion  upon  any  fubjeftj 
told  Socrates,  that  he  would  alk  one  qu€* 

Vol.  V.  On 
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ftion  at  him,  which  was,  Wbatjuftice  was  t 
To  this  Socrates  made  an  anfwen  ,  To 
which  anfwer  Hippias  made  fundry  objec- 
tions s  and  fo  they  went  on  debating,  till, 
at  laft,  Hippias  is  convinced  that  Socrates 
had  anfwered  him  rights  and  defined  jtf- 
Jiice  well. 

To  conclude  what  I  have  to  obferve  up- 
on this  part  of  Xenophon's  work;— I  think 
he  has  ftiown  very  clearly  in  thefe  four 
books,  that  Socrates  wa^s.as  learned  in  the 
philofophy  of  morals  as  it  was  poflible  that 
any  man  could  be,  of  the  beft  undef(land-> 
ing,  the  mod  accurate  obfervation,  and,  ac 
the  fame  time,  the  mod  virtuous  difpofi- 
tion,  but  who  was  not  taught  by  any  bo- 
dy, nor  inftruded  in  the  "wifdom  of  the 
Egyptians)  which  his  followers,  Plato  and 
Ariftotle,  were,  who,  in  that  fchool,  learn- 
ed to  know  the  firft  principles  of  all  phi- 
lofophy, and  of  all  arts  and  fciences:  Where- 
as, from  what  1  have  obferved  elfewhere, 
it  appears,  that  Socrates  did  not  know  the 
principles  even  of  morals,  when  he  main- 
tained that  virtue  Vi2i%Jcienct  \  and  I  doubt 
whether,  if  there  had  been  an  Hippias  to 
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interrogate  him  What  fcience  was,  he  could 
have  given  a  fatisfadtory  anfwer.  At  leaft, 
I  am  fure,  that  nobody  in  this  age  can  an- 
fwer that  queftion  properly,  without  ha- 
ving ftudied  the  logical  works  of  Ariftotle. 
But,  though  the  theory  of  moials  is  cer- 
tainly not  pcxfeGt  in  this  work  of  Xeno- 
phon,  it  is  the  heft  pradical  piece  of  mo- 
rality, and  the  mod  ufeful  in  the  condud: 
of  life  that  ever  was  written  ;  and  there- 
fore every  man  who  has  a  mind  to  apply 
to  antient  philofophy,  or  to  be  a  wife  and 
good  man,  fhould  begin  with  the  diligent 
iludy  of  this  work. — And  fo  much  for  the 
Memorabilia  of  Xenophon, 

The  next  work, of  his  I  mentiond  is  his 
Oeconomics,  which  is  much  more  a  piece, 
or  a  wholcy  than  his  Memorabilia,  and  a 
very  artificial  piece ;  for  it  is  a  dialogue 
within  a  dialogue,  after  the  manner  of  fe- 
veral  of  Plato's  dialogues,  and  yet  the  inte- 
grity of  the  piece  is  perfedly  preferved  ; 
whereas  the  Memorabilia  is  a  coUedion  of 
icattered  and  detached  converfations,  and 
fometimes  not  converfations,  but  obferva- 
tioas  upon  different  fubjedtvS    And  there  is 
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another  fingularity  in  this  work,  that  kere 
Socrates,  inftead  of  inflruding  others,  is 
himfelf  inftruded,  and  in  the  moft  (imple 
way>  not  needing  to  be  firft  convinced  that 
he  did  not  know, .  but,  on  the  contrary, 
prof  effing  his  ignorance,  and  not  afking 
queflions,  as  he  commonly  did,  for  the  in- 
ftrudion  of  others,  but  in  thq.  natural  way, 
for  his  own  inftruAion. 

The  fubjcd  of  this  work  is  Occonomy, 
which  b  of  two  kinds,  either  within  doors, 
that  is,  in  the  houfe,  or  without  doors. 
The  dialogue  begins  with  a  converfation 
betwixt  Socrates  and  Critobulus,  in  which,, 
Socrates,  by  queftioning  Critobulus  in  his 
ordinary  way,  proves  to  him,  that  oecono- 
my  was  a  fcience,  and  a  fcience  which  Cri- 
tobulus had  need  to  pradifc,  though  a  rich 
man.  For  it  appears,  that  he  was  like  ma- 
ny rich  men  of  this  age,  whofc  expencea 
exceed  their  income.  Critobulus  being  con«» 
vinced  of  this,  and  being  afraid  of  beco- 
ming poor,  defires  that  Socrates  woiild 
reach  him  oeconomy,  Socrates  excufes  him-» 
felf,  by  telling  him,  that  it  was  impoflible 
he  could  underftand  oeconomy,  never  h:^- 
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ving  had  any  thing  of  his  Own  to  manage* 
But,  upon  Critobnlus  ftill  urging  him,  he 
iaid  be  would  relate  to  him  a  converfation 
he  had  upon  the  fubjcdt  with  one  Ifcho- 
machus,  a  man  who  had  univerfally  the 
charadier  of  a  KaXocxocyoL^o^^  a  word  which 
we  cannot  exprefs  but  by  feveral  words  in 
Englifti ;  for  it  denotes  a  man  of  worth 
and  goodnefs  and  beauty  of  charader.  An4 
here  comes  in  the  dialogue,  which,  as  1 
faid,  was  inferred  into  the  dialogue  with 
whiiih  the  piece  begins,  and  made  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  it.  And  here  it  is  that  Socra- 
tes learns,  and  is  himfelf  inftrufled,  in- 
ftead  of  inftruding  others ;  and  indeed  this 
was  neceflary,  as  he  had  profefled  that  he 
was  entirely  ignorant  of  oeconomy,  having 
had  no  pradlice  or  experience  of  it.  This 
converfation  with  Ifchomachus  is  divided 
into  two  parts ;  The  firft  concerning  oeco- 
nomy within  doors,  or  the  management  of 
a  family  ;  the  fecond  concerning  the  ma- 
nagement of  a  farm  ;  for  that  was  the  oc- 
cupation of  Ifchomachus.  The  firft  part 
is  almoft  a  continued  difcourfe  of  Ifchoma- 
chus, with  very  little  interruption  by  que- 
ftions  from  Socrates.     In  this  difcourfe  he 
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relates  how  he  inftruded  his  young  wife 
when  he  firft  married  her ;  how  (be  was  ta 
put  every  thing  in  order  in  the  houfe,  fo 
that  Che  could  readily  lay  her  hand  to  what- 
ever was  wanted ;  and  how  (he  was  to 
treat  the  fervants,  and  behave  in  every  re- 
fped  like  the  miftrefs  of  a  family.  To  iay 
of  this  part  of  the  work,  that  it  is  the  beft 
thing  that  has  been  written  upon  the  fub-> 
jeA,  would  be  but  a  poor  eulogium,  as  I 
do  not  know  of  any  thing  antient  or  mo- 
dern relating  to  oeconomy  worth  mention- 
ing. But,  I  think,  it  is  the  beft  thing  that  can 
be  written  upon  the  fubjed.  Ifchomachus 
here  relates  certain  curious  fads  concern- 
ing the  Queen  of  the  Bees,  whom  he  pro- 
pofes  ^s  a  pattern  to  his  wife  for  the  go- 
vernment of  her  family,  which  I  fhould  be 
glad  to  know,  whether  they  were  verified 
by  modern  obfervations.  .  He  relates  alfo 
feveral  particular  fads  concerning  his  wife, 
Ihewing  how  much  {he  had  improved  by 
his  leflbns.  Thefe  Socrates  was  delighted 
to  hear ;  and,  I  think,  every  reader  of  any 
tafte  muft  be  very  much  pleafed  with  them. 
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lo  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  part  of 
this  converfation,  Ifchomachus  goes  oq 
as  he  did  in  the  firft,  in  a  continued  dif- 
courfe  relating  to  Socrates  by  what  expr- 
cife  and  manner  of  living  he  prefervcd  his 
health  and  ftrength,  and  made  himfelf  fit 
for  the  difcharge  of  all  the  duties  of  a  citi- 
zen^  both  in  peace  and  w^r.  For  this,  both 
he  and  Socrates  agreed,  belonged  to  the 
oeconomy  without  doors,  and  was  fo  ef* 
fential  a  part  of  it,  that,  without  it,  no  man 
could  deferve  the  fine  epithet  with  which 
Ifchomachus  was  dignified.  Then  he  prd* 
ceeds  to  give  an  account  of  his  farming, 
which  was  properly  what  we  would  call 
his  occupation,  beginning,  as  was  natural, 
with  the  choice  of  an  overfcer ;  for  a  man 
who  is  not  fuccefsful  in  that  choice,  can- 
not fucceed  in  farming,  if  his  farm  is  of  a- 
ay  confiderable  extent,  and  if  he  has  other 
bufmefs  befides,  which  was  the  cafe  of  I- 
fi:homachus.  Here  we  have  all  the  quali- 
ties of  a  good  overfeer  carefully  enumera- 
ted, and  the  method  by  which  fuch  an  o- 
verfeer  was  to  be  educated  and  formed ; 
and  here  there  is  more  of  dialogue,  than  in 
the  preceding  conyerfation  with  Iichoma«- 
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chus,  Socrates  afking  a  great  mznj  queftions 
concerning  a  thing^of  fuch  importance  as 
the  education  of  a  governing  mani  which 
the  overfeer  of  a  farm  muft  be. 

Socrates  being  thus  inftrudled  concern* 
ing  the  qualities  of  a  good  oyerfeer,  pro* 
ceeds  very  naturally  to  inquire  about  the  o* 
perations  which  this  overfeer  is  to  dire^ 
And  here  Socrates  is  taught  the  art  of 
farming  by  Ifchomachus,  who  very  pro« 
perly  introduces  his  leflbns  by  an  eulogium 
upon  farming,  which,  I  think,  is  as  juft  as 
it  is  well  exprefled.  He  fays,  it  is  the  mod 
ufeful  of  all  arts,  the  moft  pfeafant  in  the 
practice,  the  moil  liberal  too;  for  it  has  no 
fecrets  or  myfteries,  fuch  as  fome  other  arts 
have ;  but  the  farmer  moft  readily  com- 
municates, and  with  the  greateft  pleafure, 
what  he  knows,  to  any  body  who  dcfires 
it ;  and,  laft  of  all,  it  is  moft  eafily  learn- 
ed ;  for  you  learn  it  only  by  feeing  and 
hearing  what  farmers  do  :  Whereas  other 
arts  are  not  to  be  learned  without  much 
time,  ftudy,  and  practice;  and  indeed  what 
follows  (hows  it  to  be  fo ;  for  Ifchoma- 
chus  does  no  more  than  afk  queftions  at 
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Socrates ;  but  thefc  fo  proper,  that  Socra- 
tes not  only  anfwers  them  right,  but  gives 
reafons  why  the  thing  is  fo  and  not  other- 
wife;  which  makes  Ifchomachus  fay,  that  So- 
crates defired  to  be  inftruded  by  him  in  an 
art  which  he  knew  as  well  as  he.  Nor  do 
I  know  any  fo  fine  an  example  of  the  So- 
cratic  method  of  teaching,  by  afking  que- 
ftions  at  the  perfon  taught,  unlefs,  perhaps, 
it  be  the  making  a  flavc  demonftrate  in 
that  way  a  propofition  of  geometry  in  the 
M^no  of  Plato,  which  Socrates  makes  ufe 
of  as  an  example  to  prove  his  dodrine, 
that  all  our  knowledge  in  this  life  is  re- 
minifcence  j  and,  I  think,  the  leflbns  which 
Ifchomachus  gives  to  Socrates  in  agricul- 
ture prove  the  fame  dodrine. 

Socrates  having  here  dlfcovered,  by  the 
queftions  which  Ifchomachus  pur  to  him, 
that  he  knew  what  he  believed  himfelf  to 
be  quite  ignorant  of,  gives  this  account  how 
quejiioning  fliould  be  teaching.    *  You  lead 

*  me,'  fay^  he  to  Ifchomachus,  *  through 

*  things  that  1  underftand,  to  things  that  I 

*  thought  1  had  not  underftood  j  but,  dif- 

Vot.  V.  R  r 
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*  covering  that  they  have  a  refemblance  to 
^  what  1  formerly  underftood,  1  think  that 

*  I  formerly  underftood  them  alfo.*  Here 
you  have  the  whole  fecret  of  the  Socratic 
reafoning  difcovered,  and  the  greatell  beau- 
ty of  the  Dialogue  explained* 

The  Dialogue  concludes  \iFith  an  admi- 
rable obfervation  of  Ifchomachus^  That 
what  is  moft  excellent  in  agriculture  and 
war  and  all  the  great  arcs  of  lifet  and  en- 
fures  more  than  any  thing  elfe  the  fuccefs 
of  thefe  arts,  is  a  genius  fit  to  govern,  and 
to  which  thofe  who  are  commanded  will- 
ingly fubmitting,  obey  with  chearfulnefs 
and  emulation  who  {hall  beft  do  his  duty. 
This  genius,  fays  he,  may  be  improved  by 
teaching  and  ftudy ;  but  it  muft  be  given  o- 
riginally  by  the  Gods.  As  a  proof  of  the 
truth  of  this  obfervation,  and  that  this  di- 
ftindion  of  men  is  truly  from  God  and 
Nii.ure,  and  not  the  efl'e£k  of  teaching  and 
inftitution*cinly,  I  will  add,  that  there  is  no 
defignation  of  charader  more  vifibly  mark- 
ed in  the  human  countenance,  the  voice,  the 
air,the  manner,the  look,  and  the  adion  both 
of  the  features  of  thp  face  in  fpeaking,  ^nd 
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of  the  body  in  moving,  than  that  of  a 
man  deftined  by  Providence  to  govern  his 
fellow  creatures  *. 

1  have  only  further  to  obferve  upon  this 
dialogue,  that,  as  it  is  more  a  piece  than  a- 
ny  thing  of  the  kind  that  Xenophon  has 
written,  fo  I  am  perfuaded  it  is  for  the 
greater  part,  if  not  altogether,  an  invention 
of  the  author,  and  in  that  refpeit  refem- 
bling  the  dialogues  of  Plato  more  than  any 
thing  he  has  wrjtten  ;  for,  as  to  the  con- 
verfations  in  the  Memorabilia,  I  believe 
them  all  to  have  been  real  converfations, 
with  little  or  no  addition  from  the  author^ 

To  conclude  my  obfervations  upon  this 
dialogue,  I  think  it  the  beft  thing  of  the 
kind  that  Xenophon  has  written,  and  a 
moft  perfe^  model  of  the  Socratic  method 
of  teaching.  It  has  not  the  defed  which 
I  have  obferved  in  the  Memorabilia,  I  mean 
the  want  of  philofophy  j  for  there  is  e- 

♦  There  is  ]uti  in  the  end  of'  this  dialogue  a  moft 
admirable  correftion  of  the  text  by  Henry  Stephen, 
which  is  as  ingenious  as  it  is  necefTary,  the  paflage  be^ 
ing  abfoloiely  uninteUigible  without  it. 
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nough  of  philofophy  in  it,  and  more  wouki 
have  been  fuperfluous  and  even  ridiculous. 

I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  the  laft  work  of 
Xenophon  I  mentioned,  the  Hieron^  or  3/- 
rannus.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  work  of  in- 
vention, as  I  believe  the  Oeconomics  to  be, 
but  of  more  fimple  compofition  than  the 
Oeconomics ;  for  there  is  in  it  no  dialogue 
within  a  dialogue:  Yet  it  is  a  moft  poeti- 
cal piece ;  for  it  has  a  Peripeteia^  a  change 
from  one  contrary  to  another,  which  both 
furprifes  and  pleafes.  The  fubjed  of  it  is  the 
comparifon  of  the  life  of  a  private  man,  and 
of  a  tyrant ;  by  which  name  the  Greeks  de- 
figned  any  ipan,  who  governed  a  free  peo- 
ple without  their  confent,  whether  he  go- 
verned well  or  ill.  The  interlocutors  are 
Hieron  the  tyrant  of  Syracufe,  and  Simo- 
nides  the  poet,  who  alks  at  Hieroui  what 
the  difference  was  betwixt  the  private  and 
tyrannical  life,  in  point  of  happinefs  or  mi- 
fery  ?  Which  difference,  fays  he,  nobody 
ihould  know  better  than  you,  who  have 
had  the  experience  of  both.  In  anfwer 
to  this  queftion,  Hieron  dedres  Simonides 
to  enumerate  to  him  all  the  different  plea- 
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fures  ranged  under  their  feyeral  heads^ 
trhich  a  man  in  private  life  enjoys.  This 
divifion  of  pleafures  was  what  Simonides 
was,  no  doubt,  more  capable  of  making 
accurately  than  Hieron^  being  a  greater 
philofbpher  than  he.  Upon  this  Simoni^ 
des  enumerates  all  the  pleafures  both  of  bo-» 
dy  and  of  mind :  And  Hieron  (hows,  that 
in  every  one  of  ihefe  the  tyrant  was  infe- 
rior  to  the  private  man.  This  he  does  in 
almoft  a  continued  difcourfe,  with  but  few 
interruptions  by  queftions  from  Simonides, 
putting  him  in  mind  of  the  particular  plea- 
fures he  had  enumerated.  Then  he  pro- 
ceeds to  (how  what  a  miferable  life  of  fear, 
fufpicion,  and  diftruft  of  every  body  a  ty- 
rant led  ;  and  how  much  that  band  of  fo- 
reign mercenaries,  which  he  was  obliged 
to  maintain  at  the  expence  of  the  people 
for  the  defence  of  his  perfon  and  govern- 
ment, muft  make  him  hated  by  the  people. 
Then  he  goes  on  to  (how  how  much  hap- 
pier he  was  as  a  private  man :  But,  fays 
he,  what  is  word  of  all,  I  cannot  now 
make  the  exchange,  and  return  to  my  for- 
mer life ;  for  then  1  muft  fuffer  all  the  pu- 
niihment  which  the  hatred  of  the  people 
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makes  them  think  I  deferve.  He  con-* 
eludes^  therefore,  that  the  beft  thing  he  can 
do,  is  to  hang  himfelf. 

Here  then  we  have  the  Fable,  as  it  may  be 
called,  wrought  up  to  a  crifis,  and  the  knot 
fairly  tied,  which  Simonides  unties  in  the 
difcourfe  that  follows  j  wherein  he  proves, 
that,  if  a  tyrant  be  a  good  man,  and  go*^ 
vern  as  he  ought  to  do,  he  will  enjoy  e- 
very  plcafure,  whether  of  mind  or  body, 
in  much  greater  perfedion  than  a  private 
man  can  do,  and  particularly  the  pleafure 
of  being  loved,  admired,  and  praifed :  And 
even  his  body-guard  of  foreigners,  Simo* 
nides  proves,  that,  if  he  employed  them 
properly,  he  might  make  them  the  inftru- 
ments  of  procuring  ftill  more  the  love  of 
his  people.  *  Governing  in  this  way,*  fays 
he,  *  you  (hall  not  only  be  loved,  admired, 

•  and  praifed  by  your  fubjeds,  but  by  all 

•  thofe  who  hear  of  you.     All  your  peo- 

•  pie  (hall   rejoice  in  the  good  things  you 

•  enjoy,  and  Ihall  defend  you  and  fight  for 

•  you,  as  they  would  do  for  themfelves  ; 

•  and  the  wealth  of  your  friends  fhall  be 

•  as  much  yours  as  theirs.    Take  courage, 


h 
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therefore,  Hiero;  enrich  yoyr  friends; 
for,  in  doing  fo,  you  will  enrich  your- 
felf.  Add  to  the  wealth  and  power  of 
the  ftate,  which  will  be  adding  to  your 
own.  Procure  allies  to  it.  Think  that 
your  country  is  your  houfe,  your  citi- 
zens your  companions,  your  friends  your 
children,  your  children  your  very  life 
and  foul.  All  thefe  endeavour  to  over** 
com?  in  good  offices ;  and,  if  in  that 
way  you  overcome  your  friends,  your  e- 
nemies  never  can  ftand  before  you*  All 
this  if  you  do,  be  aflfured,  that  you  ihall 
attain  to  the  nobleft  and  happieft  ft^te 
among  men.  You  ihall  be  happy,  and 
not  be  envied.*  With  this  fine  epilogue 
the  piece  concludes. 


Thefe  are  my  obfervations  upon  the  di- 
da£kic  works  of  Xenophon,  which,  I  think, 
ought  to  be  mod  carefully  ftudied,  both 
for  their  matter  and  their  ftile.  As  to  the 
matter,  befides  the  excellent  pradiical  phi- 
lofophy  that  is  contained  in  it,  we  have 
more  of  the  manners  and  private  life  of  the 
Athenians,  than  is  any  where  elfe  to  be 
found*    And  the  ftile  is  exadly  the  ftile 
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of  Attic  coaverfation,  which  I  hold  to  be 
as  perfed  of  the  kind  a8  their  hiftorical, 
oratorial,  or  poetical  ftile  :  And  I  would 
defire  thofe,  who  choofe  to  be  critics,  and 
to  be  able  to  diftinguifih  accurately  diffe- 
rent (liles  from  one  another,  to  compare 
the  ftile  of  thofe  couverfations,  which  Xe* 
nophon  has  given  us,  with  the  hiftorical 
flile  of  Thucydides,  and  the  oratorial  ftile 
of  Demofthenes,  not  to  mention  the  ftile 
of  their  tragic  poets,  which  is  fo  different 
from  that  of  Xenophon,  that  no  man  can 
be  fo  unlearned  in  criticifra,  or  fo  void  of 
natural  tafte,  as  not  to  perceive  the  diffe- 
rence in  the  didion,  as  well  as  in  the  num- 
bers. I  will  only  add  upon  this  fubjefl, 
that,  when  Xenophon  departs  from  the  ftile 
of  converfation,  which  he  does  in  the  ftory 
from  Prodicus,  of  the  Judgment  of  Hercu^ 
les^  and  affeds  a  higher  ftile,  he  does  not 
at  all  pleafe  me.  For  the  fpeech  of  Virtue 
there  is  too  full  oi  antithefes^  and  of  Trap/- 
ccoaei^^  and  •3rapo]utoi«o'g<5,  that  is,  fentences  of 
the  fame  length,  and  the  fame  conftrudion 
and  arrangement  of  the  words,  and  has 
not  that  variety  in  the  compofition,  which 
I  hold  to  be  eflential  to  all  fine  writina:. 
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Plato  the  great  eft  dialogiji  of  antient  or  mo- 
dem times. — His  dialogues  reckoned  b;^ 
AriJiotkPieces  of  poetry. -^He  has  imita- 
ted Homer  in  tnvo  things^  of  never  ap-* 
pcaring  himfelfin  his  ivorks^  and  in  mix- 
ing the  narrative  ivith  the  dramatic. — '- 
His  dialogues  therefore  very  properly  di- 
vided into  dramatic^  narrative ^  and  mix-* 
ed. — Great  variety  in  his  narrative  dia^ 
logues. — Some  of  his  dialogues  have  on^ 
ly  the  form  of  dialogues^  but  not  the  na-^ 
ture ;  fuch  as  the  ten  books  de  Republi- 
can and  the  twelve  de  Legibus.-^— 2l6r 
Protagoras,  the  finefi  of  all  Plato  s  dia- 
logues^ confidered  as  a  poetical  tompoji- 
tion.'—rA  particular  account  of  it.— The 
fcenery  in  it^  and  the  various  turns  and 
incidents  in  ity  particularly  fine .-^It  con-- 
eludes  vuith  a  change  of  the  opinions 
mairitained  by  the  two  difputants^  which 
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may  be  called  the  catafiropbe  of  the  piece, 
—^he  next  mojl  beautiful  dialogue  in 
Plato^  is  the  Gorgias.*— A'i?/  necejfary  to 
give  fo  particular  an  account  of  it.— Of 
the  manner  of  teaching  of  Plato  in  his 
dialogues.  —  //  is  for  the  greatefl  part  on-- 
ly  refutation  — This  more  agreeable  to  the 
•  charaSier  of  Socrates  than  plain  teaching. 
^^f  the  matter  of  the  dialogues  ofPla^^ 
to — //  is    chiefly    moral   and  political^ 
hut  "with  a  great  mixture  of  the  doSlrines 
of  the  Eleatic  and  Pythagorean  philofo^ 
phy^  and  of  the  philofophy  of  ideas ^  nvhich 
he  brought  from  Egypt,  as  well  as  the 
doBrine  of  the  Trinity. — The  tnvo  lafl 
mentioned,  the  mofl  valuable  part  of  the 
philojophy  of  Plato* — His  philofophy  of 
morals  defective,  in  not  knonving  that  the 
principle  of  morals  was   the  to   xaPioy, 
and  in  not  defning  what  the  to  %<t?\xif  is^ 
though  he  has  mentioned  it  fo  often.--^ 
Hi4  logic  cnddialeSlic,  too  imperfeB,  com- 
■pared  with  thefe  of  Ariflotle. — His  phi^ 
lofophy  of  Nature  likewife  not  fo  good  as 
the  Pythagorean  work  from  which  he 
has  copied  it.^Hisfyflem  of  government 
not  fo  good  neither  as  that  which  tbcje-^ 
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/uits  aSlually  put  in  pra^ice  in  Para-' 
guay^^-^l'be  Theology  therefore  of  Plato^ 
the  beji  part  of  his  philofophy.'-^This  cx^ 
alts  the  mind  above  human  affairs  and 
all  things  on    earth. — This   philofophy 
Jhould  be  mofl  cultivated  in  a  degenerate 
ftate  of  a  nation  : — This  praSiifed  by  the 
the  Alexandrine  fchool. — Of  the  ftile  of 
Plato. — This  immoderately  praifed  by  Ci^ 
cero^  but  with  a  proper  diftin^ion  by  the 
Halicamafjian* — His  chief  beauty  of  file 
is  in  the  numbers  of  his  compofition^  of 
nvhich   nve   have    no   perception. — His 
nvorks  upon  the  whole  are  very  valuable 
and  ought  to  be  carefully  fludied. — They 
are  the  befl  preparation  for  the  philofo^ 
fhy  of  Ariflotlcy  and  particularly  for  his 
logic. 


I  COME  now  to  fpeak  of  Plato's  manner 
of  teaching.  He  is  the  greateft  of  all 
dialo^ifts  that  have  come  down  to  us  from 
antient  times,  or,  I  believe,  that  ever  was  j 
for  he  has  written  a  very  great  number  of 
dialogues,  and  nothing  but  in  dialogue,  ex- 
cept forae  epiftles.  His  dialogues,  as  I  have 
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obferved,  are  very  different  in  every  refpcft 
from  thofe  of  Xenophon,  whofe  dialogues 
are  real  converfations^  at  leaft^  in  the  Mc^ 
morahilia^  of  which,  I  am  perfuadcd,  Xe- 
nophon  took  notes  or  memorandums,  and 
from  thence  the  name  in  Greek  by  which 
they  are  called  a7roftnj(xor6tiTa:  Whereas  the 
dialogues  of  Plato  are  pieces  of  poetry, 
where  you  have  fables,  manners,  charac- 
ters, and  incidents,  and  fometimes  changes 
which  furprife  us,  and  therefore  may  be 
called  TT^piTereiat.     It  is  for  this  reafon  that 
Ariftotle  very  properly,  I  think,  reckons 
the  2»)tpaTi)coi  Xoyoiy  by  y^hich  he  certainly 
means  the  Socratic  philofophy  in  Plato's 
dialogues,  as  a  fpecies  of  poetry  *.  We  are 
informed  by  Diogenes  Lacrtius,  that  Plato 
in  his  early  youth  fliowed  an  inclination 
towards  poetry,  and  adually  wrote  fome 
poetical  pieces  :  And,  I  think,  it  is  evi- 
dent, both  from  the  form  he  has  given  to 
thefe  dialogues  and  their  ftile,  that  he  had 
a  genius  for  poetry  ;  and  if  fo,  it  was  ve- 
ry natural  that  he  fliould  give  a  poetical 
form  to  his  philofophy. 

♦  Ariftotle  in  the  beginning  of  his  Poetics. 
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And  here  I  cannot  help  obferving,  that 
it  is  a  moll  abfurd  charge  which  a  French 
author^  the  Marquis  De  L' Argent,  makes 
againft  Plato,  of  pretending  to  impofe  up« 
on  the  public  fiditlous  converfations  for 
real.  A  man  mu(l  indeed  be  a  wretched 
critic,  who  cannot  difcover  th^t  Plato's  dia- 
logues are  poetical  pieces^  not  intended  to 
pafs  for  hiftorical  fads. 
• 

There  is  one  thing  in  which  Plato  has 
imitated  Homer,  the  great  matter  of  all 
poetry,  dramatic  as  well  a$  epic,  and  that 
is,  he  never  appears  himfelf,  neither  as  an 
interlocutor,  nor  as  a  narrator:  And  in  an* 
other  thing  he  has  alfo  imitated  him,  that 
he  has  mixed  together  narrative  and  dia- 
logue in  many  of  his  pieces,, in  which  he 
has  introduced  fome  perfon  narrating  the 
converfation.  Of  this  kind  are  the  Alcibu 
adesfrft  znAfecondy  the  Sophijia^  the  PoH^ 
ticusj  the  whole  twelve  Books  ofLaws^  and[ 
indeed  the  greater  part  of  his  dialogues. 
But  he  has  varied  a  good  deal  the  form  in 
thefe  narrative  dialogues :  For  fometimes 
Socrates  himfelf,  and  who  is  commonly 
th?  principal  figure  in  every  piece,  is  made 
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the  narrator,    as  in  the  Protagoras^   the 
books  de  Repuhlica^  and  many  others.     At 
other  times  the  converfation  is  narrated  bj 
one  who  was  not  prcfent,  but  had  it  from 
Socrates,  as  in  the  Theaetetes^  where  the 
time  of  the  adion  is  after  the  death  of  So- 
crates.    Sometimes  the  converfation  is  re- 
|)eated  only  from  memory:  At  other  times 
it  is  read  from  notes,  which  the  narrator, 
took  of  it,  as  in  the  laft  mentioned  dialogue 
of  the  Theaetetes.    Sometimes  the  perfon, 
to  whom  the  narrative  is  addrefled,  is  not 
mentioned  ;  fo  that  the  narration  is  to  no- 
body, fo  far  as  appears,  as  in  the  ^Epao^ra, 
the  books  de  Republican  and  many  others. 
At  other  times,  a  perfon  is  mentioned,   to 
whom  the  narration  is  made,  but  without 
any  charader  or  name  other  than  that  of 
'Eraipos,  or  companion^  as  in  the  cafe  of  the 
Protagoras ;  but  at  other  times  he  has  a 
name  and  charader,  as  in  Theaetetes.  Some 
of  the  dialogues  are  altogether  dramatical, 
without  any  narrative  either  in  the  intro- 
dudion  or  intermixed  with  the  converfa- 
tion.    Such  is  the  Eutyphron^  the  firft  dia- 
logue in  the  way  they  are  commonly  ar- 
ranged, and  many  others.    Thefe  perfed- 
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ly  refemble  the  fcenes  of  a  comedy,  where 
you  get  no  information  froifa  any  narra- 
tive, but  only  from  what  the  perfons  of  the 
drama  fay  to  one  another.  That  divifion, 
therefore,  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  men- 
tioned by  Diogenes  Laertiue  in  his  life,  I 
think  a  very  proper  divifion  of  them,  as 
far  as  relates  to  their  form  and  compofi- 
tion,  into  dramatical,  narrative,  and  mixed. 

All  this  variety  in  the  form  of  the  com- 
pofnion,  together  with  the  variety  of  fub- 
jed  and  ftile,  of  charafters  and  manners, 
makes  thefe  dialogues  of  Plato  the  moft  a- 
greeable  of  all  writing  to  a  man  who  has 
a  tafte  both  for  poetry  and  philofophy. 
And,  fuppofing  that  the  reader  had  no  tafte 
for  the  admirable  philofophy  contained  in 
them,  but  only  for  the  poetry,  I  think,  as 
a  critic  and  a  man  of  tafte,  he  ought  to  be 
much  entertained :  For  there  is  in  fome  of 
them  a  fable  and  ftory,  which  is  fome- 
times  highly  wrought  up,  and  finely  di-' 
verfified  by  incidents,  particularly  in  fuch 
of  them  as  are  narrated  ;  for  in  fome  of 
thefe  there  are  fcenes  admirably  painted, 
and  a  variety  of  aftion  introduced,  as  well 
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as  of  converfation.  This  is  particularly  the 
cafe  of  the  Protagoras,  where  the  fcenc  is 
fo  well  defcribed,  that  we  could  not  hare 
a  more  lively  idea  of  it,  if  we  were  to  fee 
it  reprefented  on  the  ftage. 

At  the  fame  time  it  is  proper  to  obferve, 
that  his  two  greateft  works,  though  they 
be  called  dialogues,  have  nothing  more  but 
the  form ;  for  they  are  truly  fyftems  of 
fcience,  in  which  queftions  are  afked  by 
the  perfon  who  delivers  the  fyftem,  but  to 
which  the  interlocutors  anfwer  only  Tes  or 
No.  The  two  works  I  mean,  are  his  ten 
books  de  Republican  and  his  twelve  dt  Le^ 
gibus.  Both  of  thefe  have  a  place,  which 
is  indeed  eflential  to  a  drama  ;  but  time  is 
as  neceffary.  Now,  neither  of  thefe  is  cir- 
cumfcribed  by  time  :  And,  as  I  have  obfer- 
ved  elfcwhcre  *,  the  dialogues  are  fo  long, 
that  it  is  impoffible  they  could  have  been 
finiftied  in  any  time  that  we  can  fuppofe 
men  to  be  kept  together,  without  interrup- 
tion of  one .  kind  or  another.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  books  de  Republica,  there  is 

•  Vol.  4.  p.  345.  of  this  work. 
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what  may  be  properly  called  a  dialogue, 
which  continues  till  about  the  middle  of 
the  fecond  book;  and  we  arc  informed  up* 
on  what  occafion  the  company  met,  and 
how  Socrates  was  led  on  to  give  a  fyftem 
of  what  he  underftood  to  be  a  pcrfcGt  go- 
vernment. In  the  books  de  Legibus^  though 
there  be  more  dialogue,  there  is  no  intro- 
dud:ion  at  all  to  it  ;  for  it  begins  diredlly 
^ith  one  of  four  travellers  upon  the  road  in 
Crete,  afking  a  queftion  at  the  others,  Whe- 
ther it  Was  a  God  or  a  Man  who  firft  gave 
laws  to  men  ?  To  this  one  of  them,  who 
was  a  Cretan,  anfwers.  And  fo  the  conver- 
fation  goes  on  for  four  books;  after  which, 
the  Athenian  ftranger  gives  them  a  fyftem 
of  laws  in' the  other  eight  books,  with  littlo^ 
interruption  of  queilions. 

The  Protagoras^  which  I  mentioned  a- 
bove,  is  the  fineft  of  all  the  dialogues  of 
Plato,  confidered  as  a  poetical  compofition ; 
for  there  is  more  fcenery  and  acfiion  in  ir, 
a  greater  variety  of  turns  and  incidents, 
and  more  imitation  of  charaders  and  man- 
ners, than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  of 

Vol.  V.  T  t 
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hiar  dialogups.  I  think  it,  therefore,  hot  im- 
proper to  give  a  more  particular  accouiH 
of  it  than  of  any  other. 

In  this  dialogue  Socrates  relates  to  a  corn* 
panion  of  bis,  who  is  not  named,  that  one 
Hippocrates,  an  acquaintance  pf  Socrates,  a 
young  man  of  a  keen  violent  fpirit,  came  to 
him  very  early  in  the  morning  before  it  was 
day,  to  let  him  know  that  the  great  fophift 
Protagoras  was  co^ne  to  town,  and  lodged 
in  thehoufcof  one  Cal I ias;--T informing  So- 
crates at  the  fame  time  of  his  moft  earned 
jdefire  to  be  the  fcholar  of  Protagoras,  and, 
as  he  took  money  for  teaching,  to  give  him 
all  that  he  had  of  his  own,  ^nd  all  that  ho 
could  procure  fropci  his  friends.  This  na- 
turally led  Socrates  to  inqtiire  what  he  wa& 
.to  learn  of  Protagoras^  for- which  he  was 
to  pay*  fo  high  a  price.  Hippocrates,  was 
much  puzzJed  to  anfwer  this  quellion,  and 
plainly  fhowed  he  did  not  welKknow  what 
he  would  be  at.  In  this  converfation  they 
paffed  the  time  till,  the -day  broke  ;  and  it 
ended  in  their  refolving  to  go  to  Protago- 
ras, and  afk  him,  what  he  pretended  to 
teach,  and  theij  to  advife  with  his  friend^ 
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whether  he  ihould  go  to  fehool  to  him» 
After  this  follows  z  fcent  with  the  portet 
of  Caliias's  houfe^  who  having  been  much 
troubled  with  the  great  refort  to  the  houfe^ 
of  fof^ifts,  and  others,  who  wahted  to  fee 
Protagoras,  refufed  at  firft  to  give  them  ad- 
mittance. After  they  got  in,  they  found 
there  not  only  Protagoras,  but  two  other 
famous  fophifts,Hippia$  and  Prodicus,each 
of  them  in  different  attitudes  and  fituations, 
which  are  all  very  finely  painted.  Prota- 
goras, the  chief  figure  in  the  piece,  was 
Walking  in  the  portico;--^ he  in  the  middle, 
and  fo  many,  whom  Socrates  names,  on 
each  fide  of  him.  Behind  them  was  a  train 
of  followers,  whom  Protagoras  had  collect- 
ed from  the  different  cities  of  Greece  Where 
he  had  been.  This  chorus,  as  Socrates  calls 
them,  followed  moft  obfequioufly,  liftening 
to  what  Protagoras  faid,  and  carefully  turn- 
ing when  he  turned^  fo  that  they  might 
never  be  before  him,  or  interfere  with  him, 
ftor  any  ways  difturb  the  order  of  the  pro* 
ccflion.  Socrates,  after  having  fpent  fomc 
time  in  feeing  all  this,  addreffed  himfelf  to 
Protagoras,  and  told  him  upon  what  bu»- 
finefs  they  were  come,  defiring  to  know, 
whether  he  chofe  to  convecfe  with  tbetn  ia 
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private  or  before  all  the  company.  Pro- 
tagoras chofe  the  lad,  being  defiroua  to 
fliow  himielf  as«iuch  as  poiTible.  He  then 
jgave  an  account  of  himfelf  and  his  art^ 
which  ended  hj  anfwering  to  Socrates*^ 
queftioq,  *  What  he  profefled  to  teach  V 
That  he  profefled  to  teach  Vinue,  and 
to  make  men  good  citizens  and  good  ma- 
fters  of  families.  Upon  this  Socrates  da- 
ted a  doubt,  whether  Virtue  was  a  thing 
that  could  be  taught.  In  anfwer  to  which, 
Protagoras  firft  told  a  ftory,  or  fable,  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  human  race  and 
of  the  political  life  j  and  then  he  anfwer- 
ed  more  particularly  Socrates^s  arguments. 
When  he  had  done,  Socrates  was  fo  charm- 
ed with  what  he  had  heard,  that  he  flood 
for  fome  time  like  one  enchanted,  ftill  in 
the  pofture  of  liftening.  This  defcription 
our  Milton  has  almoft  tranflated,  at  lead 
more  clofely  copied  than  he  is  in  ufe  to  do. 
The  paflage  I  allude  to,  is  in  the  beginning 
of  Book  Eighth  of  Paradife  Lod,  where 
iVlihon  defcribes  the  tffeGt  of  the  Angel's 
voice  upon  Adam,  in  thefe  words : 

^  The  Angel  ended,  and  in  Adam's  ear 

«  So  charming  left  his  voice,  that  he  a  while 

*  Thought  himiWl  (peaking,  ftill  flood  fixt  to  hear.' 
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After  this  Socrates  began  to  queflion  Pro- 
tagoras about  what  he  had  faid,  of  the  Vir- 
tues being  different  from  one  another. 
This  led  to  a  clofe  difpute  in  the  dialedic 
manner  of  queftion  and  anfwer,  in  which 
Protagoras  being  puzzled  and  confpunded^ 
betook  himfelf  to  the  haranguing  method^ 
and,  inftead  of  making  a  (hort  and  dife^ 
anfwer  to  Socrates's  queftions,  ran  out  into 
a  long  diflertation.  This  Socrates  com- 
plained of,  and  faidy  that,  having  a  (hort 
memory,  he  could  not  difpute  in  that  way; 
and  therefore,  if  Protagoras  would  not  go 
on  with  him  as  he  had  begun,  there  miift 
be  an  end  of  the  converfation.  Upon 
which  he  rofe  to  go  away;  but  all  the  com** 
pany  interpofed,  earneftly  defiring  that  the 
converfation  might  be  continued.  ^  Upon 
this  occaHon,  Hippias  and  Prodicus,  each 
of  them,  made  a  fpeech,  in  which  Plato  has 
imitated  the  manner  of  thofe  two  fophifts. 
Hippias*s  ftile  is  pompous,  panegyrical,  and 
full  of  metaphors  and  figures,  fuch  as  he 
was  accuftomed  to  ufe  in  the  great  affem- 
blies  at  the  games.  But  Prodicus's  ftile  was 
accurate  and  critical,  affeding  to  ufe  words 
in  their  moft  proper  fignification,  and  di- 
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ftifiguifliipg  nicely  betwixt  words  feeming- 
ly  of  the  fame  fignification.  One  of  the 
company  propofed  that  Protagoras  (hould 
be  allowed  to  anfwer  in  what  manner  he 
pleafed,  and  that  Socrates  (hould  have  the 
fame  liberty.  But  here  Alcibiades,  who 
by  this  time  was  come  in,  interpofed,  and 
faid,  it  was  not  fair,  that;  as  Socrates  had 
faid  he  could  only  difpute  in  the  one  way, 
while  Protagoras  profefled  to  difpute  both 
ways,  Socrates  (hould  not  have  his  choice 
of  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  keep 
up  the  argument.  At  lad  it  ended  in  this, 
that  Protagoras  might  have  his  choice, 
whether  he  would  alk  or  anfwer,  or,  as  it 
is  exprefTed  in  Greek,  give  or  receive  a 
reafon^  but  that  the  argument  muft  go  on 
in  the  way  of  queftion  and  anfwer.  Pro- 
tagoras chofe  the  part  of  queftioning,  and 
began  with  a  paflage  of  yimonides,  concern- 
ing the  meaning  of  which  he  interrogated 
Socrates,  who  at  firft  was  a  good  deal 
puzzled  J  but  at  laft  having  given  an  an- 
fwer, which  feemed  fatisfadory  to  the  com- 
pany, and  Protagoras  having  no  more  to 
alk,  Socrates  began  again  where  he  had 
kft  off,  concerning  the  difference  of  the 
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VtrtujQSi  and  sdk^d  ProCigoras,  whether  he 
dill  m^ntained  that  the  Virtues  were  alt 
different  from  one  another.  To  which  Pro« 
tagoras  anfwcred,  that  at  lead  Fortitude 
was  different  from  the  reft.  The  argument 
being  thus  confined,  the  debate  went  on^ 
Socrates  maintaining  that  Fortitude,  as  welt 
as  the  other  virtues,  was  nothing  but  Know* 
ledge  or  Science.  And  fo  far  we  are  fure, 
that  Plato  has  not  mifreprefented  the  phi- 
lofophy  of  Socrates ;  for  we  are  told  by 
Xenophon,  that  it  was  one  of  the  pecuKar 
tenets  of  Socrates,  that  all  virtue  mas 
Jcience.  The  debate  ended  in  Protagoras 
being  at  laft  filenced  j  and,  when  preflcd 
by  Socrates  to  bring  the  argument  to  a 
conclufion,  anfwered  only  by  a  nod.  But 
through  the  whole  argument  Socrates  be- 
haves with  the  greatcft  politenefs,  abftaiu- 
ing  from  every  thing  that  looked  like  in- 
fult,  or  even  raillery,  upon  the  advantages 
he  had  obtained,  and  at  laft  concludes  with 
putting  them  both  upon  the  fame  footing, 
by  ihowing,  that  they  had  both  loft  fight 
of  the  argument  with  which  they  fet  our, 
and  had  fairly  changed  fides  in  the  dilpute. 
*  For  I,'  fays  Socrates,  *  began  with  main- 
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•  taining  that  Virtue  could  not  be  taught ; 
'  whereas  you,  Protagoras,  maintained  that 

•  it  could:  But,  as  the  difputc  went  on,  I 

•  maintained  that  all  Virtue  was  Science,  in 
^  which  cafe  it  certainly  might  be  taught ; 

•  whereas  you  maintained  chat  it  was  not 

•  Science,  the  confcquence  of  which  was, 

•  that  it  could  not  be  taught'  This  dia- 
logue, therefore,  may  be  faid,  without  ex- 
aggeration, to  be  the  mod  elegant  and  polite 
philofophical  comedy  that  ever  was  written. 

The  moft  beautiful  dialogue  in  Plato, 
confidered  as  a  poetical  piece,  next  to  the 
Protagoras^  is  the  Gorgias.  But,  after  ha- 
ving given  fo  full  an  analyfis  of  the  Pro- 
tagoras, 1  will  fay  no  more  of  the  Oorgias, 
except  that  there  are  in  it  various  turns 
and  incidents,  and  changes  of  perfon  as 
well  as  of  fubjea,  which  make  it  a  very 
beautiful  con^pofition. 

Of  the  two  manners  of  teaching  I  have 
mentioned,  refutation  is  that  which  Plato 
ufes ;  by  which  Socrates  convinces  thofe 
with  whom  he  converfes,  that  they  did  not 
know  what  they  thought  they  knew,  and 
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confequently  were  both  ignorant  and  vain; 
and  there  is  very  little  plain  teaching  in 
Plato,  except  in  the  books  of  Polity  and 
of  Lav\r8.  And  indeed,  as  Socrates  profef- 
fed  to  know  nothing,  and  was  direded  by 
the  oracle,  as  Plato  has  informed  us  in  the 
Apology^  and  likewife  by  Dreams,  and  in 
cfvery  other  way  by  which  the  Gods  figni- 
fied  their  will  to  men,  to  go  about  and  con- 
vince his  citizens  that  they  were  as  igno- 
rant as  he,  and  fo  far  more  ignorant,,  that 
they  did  not  know  they  were  ignorant  *, 
whatever  is  delivered  by  Socrates  in  the 
way  of  fyftem  or  fcience  may  be  confider- 
ed  as  out  of  charader. 

And  thus  much  for  the  manner  of  Pla- 
to ki.  his  dialogues.  As  to  the  matter^ 
the  fubjed  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
them  is  Morals  and  Government.  It  was 
only  upon  thefe  fubjeds  that  Socrates  phi- 
lofophifed.  Whatever j  therefore,  we  have 
in  Plato  upon  other  fubjeds,  is  taken  from 
other  fchopls*   Thus,  what  we  have  on  the 

•  See  more  upon  this  fubjeft,  p.  app. 

Vol.  V.  U  u 
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fubjeft  of  dialedic  in  the  Sophi/la  and  Po^ 
liticus^  is  from  the  Eleatic  fchool :  What 
18  in  the  Timaeus^  upon  the  fubjed  of  na- 
tural philofophy,  is  from  the  Italic  fchool ; 
and  his  Dodrine  of  Ideas,  which  was 
thought  to  be  peculiar  to  him,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  he  brought  with  him  from  Egypt, 
as  weir  as  the  Dodrine  of  the  Trinity, 
which  he  has  not  publifhed  in  his  Dia- 
logues, but  kept  as  a  fecret  to  be  commu- 
nicated only  to  the  few  initiated  in  the  my- 
ileries  of  his  philofophy  *  j  or,  perhaps,  he 

*  This  appears  from  a  letter  of  his  to  DlonyCus, 
the  tyrant  of  Sicily^  the  fecond  cpiftle  in  the  order  in 
which  they  arc  printed.  He  mentions  the  myftcry  of 
the  Trinity  very  ihortly  and  enigmatically;  that,  as  he 
tells  him,  if  the  letter  met  with  any  accident,  and  fell  in- 
to other  hands,  it  might  not  be  underftood.  He  men- 
tions alfo  in  the  fame  letter  anpthermyftery  of  philo- 
fophy, viz.  the  Origin  of  Evil.  This  he  Ijpeaks  of  as  a 
very  great  myftery,  which  very  few  of  his  followers  had 
been  able  to  learn.  He  fays  that  he  never  had  writ- 
ten upon  the  fubjc*^,  and  never  would  \  becaufe  fuch 
things  were  not  fit  to  be  communicated  to  the  vulgar. 
H«  therefore  defires  Dionyfius,  if  he  wifhes  to  be  in- 
formed about  them,  to  corrcfpond  with  him  by  th« 
means  of  one  Archidcmus,  who  was  to  go  betwixt 
them  \  and  he  advifes  Dionydus  to  write  nothing  up- 
on the  fubjeft  himfelf,  and  to  burn  this  letter  after 
reading  it  over  and  over  again.     His  doftrlnc  of  the 
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found  this  myftical  philofophy  in  the  books 
of  the  Pythagoreans  of  Italy,  fome  of  which 
Laertius  tells  us  he  puichafed  ai  a  great 


Trinity,  however,  came  to  be  pretty  well  known  among 
his  followers  of  later  times,  one  of  whom,  by  name 
AmeliuSf  wonders  how  fo  fublime  a  Theology  (hould 
be  found  in  the  works  of  a  barbarian  ;  (fo  he  calls  St 
John  the  Evangelift  "*).  But  I  thought  it  had  been 
known  only  to  the  Platonic  philofophers  and  thofe  of 
the  Alexandrine  fchool,  till  a  learned  and  worthy  gen- 
tleman of  my  acquaintance  in  London,  Dr  Heberden, 
ihowed  me  a  paflage  in  Seneca'is  Confolatio  ad  Helvlam^ 
from  which  it  appears,  that  it  was  known  to  the  Stoics. 
His  words  are,  fpeaking  of  the  misfortune  that  h;id  be- 
fallen this  woman :  <  Id  a£lum  eft,  mihi  crede,  ab  illo, 

*  quifquis  formator  univerfi  fuit,  five  ille  Dcus  eft  po- 

<  tens  omnium,  five  incorporalis  ratio,  ingentium  ope- 

*  rum  artifex,  five  divinus  fpiritus,  per  omnia  maxima 

<  ac  minima,  aequali  intcntione  diffufus,  five  fatum  et 

<  immutabilis  caufarum  inter  fe  cohacrentium  feries.' 
Senccae  ConfoL  ad  Helviam^  cap.  8.  edit.  Lipfii,  p.  77. 
This  Theology  with  other  fcienccs  came  from  Egypt 
to  India,  where  at  this  day  the  doftrine  of  the  three 
perfons  of  the  Deity  in  pne  Subftancc,  is  an  eflential 
part  of  the  Creed  of  the  Bramins;  and  they  call  thof: 
perfons  by  the  fame  names  that  we  do,  the  Father^  th^ 

•  Sec  Eufchii  Praepar.  Evangel.  lib.  2.  cap.  14.  &  20. 
Sec  alfo  what  I  have  faid  upon  this  fubjc^  vol.  i.  tf 
this  work,  p.  8.  of  fecond  edition. 
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price.  But  the  Pythagorean  philofophy, 
as  is  well  known,  came  like  wife  from  that 
country. 

This  philofophy  is  what  Xenophon,  in 
his  letter  to  Efchines,  calls  the  nfeircahii 
coiptUj  or  tnonjlrous  philofophy^  (as,  I  think,  it 
may  be  tranflated),  of  Egypt  and  of  Py» 
thagoras.  Thefe  two,  he  very  fitly  joins 
together ;  as,  I  think,  there  is  no  doubt^ 
that  Pythagoras  learned  that  philofophy 
in  Egypt.  But,  for  my  part,  I  hold> 
that  this  fame  philofophy  is  the  beft  that 
is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Plato ; 
for,  though  Morals,  as  I  have  obferved, 
are  the  chief  fubjed  of  his  dialogues,  yet 
his  philofophy  in  them  is  fo  defeftive,  that 
he  has  not  told  us  that  the  true  princi- 


Sorij  and  the  Holy  Ghoft.  The  firft  in  their  language  is 
Rama,  the  fecond  VifnoUf  and  the  third  Crifna.  This 
fadl  is  told  in  a  French  book  written  by  one  La  Croze, 
entitled  Hijloire  du  Chrifi'tamfme  des  Indes^  vol  2i  book 
4.  p.  48.  And  he  relates  it  upon  the  credit  of  one  Manuel 
Godinho,  a  Portuguefe,  who  was  in  India  in  the  year 
1663.  And  I  have  heard  the  faft  attefted  by  an  ac- 
(juaintance  of  mine  who  had  been  many  years  in  India. 
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pie  of  every  virtuous  adtion  is  the  to  out* 
Aor,  or  beautiful  y  which  is  the  more  fur- 
prifing,  that,  in  almoft  every  page  of  his 
writings  upon  the  fubje£t  of  morals,  he 
fpeaks  of  the  to  xaAov.  That  this  was  well 
known  in  the  Pythagorean  fchool,  I  have 
ihown  elfewhere*:  And  Ariftotle,  who 
appears  to  have  got  more  of  the  Pythago- 
rean books  than  Plato,  or  to  have  perufed 
them  more  diligently,  has  laid  it  down  ex- 
prefsly,  that  there  can  be  no  virtue  with- 
out a  fenfe  of  the  to  mxAov,  or  ih^  pulchrum 
and  honejlum ;  and  that  for  the  fake  of  it, 
virtue  is  pradifed  f.  Inftead  of  this,  Pla- 
to has  been  at  great  pains  to  prove  in  the 
Protagoras^  that  Virtue  is  no  more  than  a 
fcience,  like  geometry  or  arithmetic  ;  and 
that,  therefore,  he,  who  underftands  what 

•  Preface  to  Antient  MetaphyiicSi  p.  33. 

t  Bcfidcs  the  paffages  I  have  quoted  from  Ariftotle 
in  the  preface  above  mentioned,  there  is  one  in  his 
Magna  Moralia^  (Lib.  2.  cap.  7.  v.finem^  where  he 
fays,  that  the  *«p,««ij  »{•«  t#  »«A«f  is  more  the  principle  of 
virtue  than  A«y«s,  or  reafon  :  For,  fays  he,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue,  the  ««^j|  muft  begin  and  carry  on  the 
pradticc,  while  reafon  only  direfts  and  approves.  The 
<ep^>j  therefore  is  the  leading  principle. 
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virtue  is,  is  virtuous,  as  a  man,  v^ho  is  learn- 
ed in  geometry  or  arithmetic,  is  a  geome-* 
ter  or  arithmetician.  And  another  fault  I 
find  with  Plato's  philofophjr,  that,  though 
he  fpeaks  fo  much  of  the  to  xaxov,  he  has 
never  fo  much  as  attempted  to  define  it ; 
whereas  Ariftotle  has  given  us  two  popular 
definitions  of  it,  and,  if  his  treatife  upon 
the.  fubjed  had  been  preferved,  we  (hould 
no  doubt  have  had  a  precife  philofophical 
definition  of  it  *. 

As  to  his  books  de  Republican  the  fyftem 
of  government  there  contained  is  altoge- 
ther romantic,  and  fuch  as  was  never  (o 
much  as  attempted  to  be  executed;  and  in 
theory  1  think,  it  is  not  fo  good  a  fyftem, 
as  that  which  was  adually  put  in  pradice 
by  the  Jefuits  in  Paraguay.  This  was  a 
government  by  religion  and  philofophy, 
which  made  the  people  happier  than,  I 
believe,  any  people  ever  were  ;  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  moft  extraordinary  fa£t  in  the 
hiftory  of  mankind,  that  fuch  a  govern- 

•  Sec  what  I  have  faid  upon  this  fubjcft,  Mcta-* 
phyf.  vol.  2.  p.  105.  where  I  have  endeavoured  to 
fupply  the  defeft  of  Plato's  philofophy,  and  the  lofs  of 
Ariftotlc's'work. 
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ment  fhould  have  been  eftablifhed  among 
ravages,  and  in  the  middle  of  favage  na- 
tions inhabiting  a  great  Continent,  by  men 
come  from  fuch  a  diftance,  and  who  were 
born  and  bred  in  what  may  be  called  ano- 
ther world.  It  is  a  fad  not  much  known, 
but  of  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  being  pretty  well  informed  both  by 
books  and  convetfation  *. 

This  is  Plato^s  philofophy  of  morals  and 
government.  What  he  hai  given  us  by  way 
of  iogic  or  dialeilic^  as  he  calls  it,  is  cer- 
tainly not  comparable  to  what  Ariftotle 
has  left  us  in  his  books  of  Analytics  and 
Topics,  in  which  he  has  properly  diftin- 
guiftied  betwixt  Logic  and  Dialedic.  And, 
as  to  his  Philofophy  of  Nature,  if  there  be 
any  merit  in  it,  it  certainly  does  not  belong 
to  himj  but  to  Timaeus  the  Pythagorean  : 
And,  as  his  original  work  is  prcferved  to 
us,  I  muft  own,  that  I  prefer  it  to  the  dif- 
fufe  commentary,  which  Plato  has  given 
us  in  his  dialogue  infcribed  Timeus. 

*  There  is  a  book  upon  the  fubjeft  in  Italian  by 
one  MuRATORi,  and  tranilated  into  Englifh,  entitled^ 
A  Relation  cf  the  MiJJtons  of  Paraguay,  I  would  re- 
commend it  to  the  reader,  if  he  defire  to  be  informed 
of  fo  extraordinary  an  event.        , 
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The  Theology,  therefore,  of  Plato,  and 
i/i^htch  was  afterwards  cultivated  in  the  A«- 
lexandrine  fchool,  is  undoubtedly  a  more 
fublime  philofophy  than  that  of  Socrates 
in  Xcnophon,  allowing  the  Socratic  philo- 
fophy to  be  a  perfcft  fyftem  of  morals : 
For  it  is  the  wifdom  of  the  Egyptians,  in- 
to which  Mofes  was  initiated  *,  and  it  is 
the  knowledge  of  divine  things  which  are 
fo  conneded  with  human,  that,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  one,  we  cannot  per- 
fedly  underftand  the  other;  for  which  rea- 
fon  the  antients  very  properly  defined  phi- 
lofophy to  be  the  knowledge  of  things  di^ 
"Vine  and  human.  It  therefore  elevates  the 
mind  more  than  any  other  philofophy 
known  in  Greece,  raifing  it  much  above 
human  affairs  and  all  things  of  this  earth, 
and  thereby  preparing  it  for  that  higher 
ftate  to  which  we  are  to  be  exalted,  if  wc 
live  here  as  we  ought  to  do. 

It  was  this  fublime  Theology  of  Plato 
which  made  the  Fathers  of  the  Chriftian 
Church  ftudy  and  admire  his  philofophy 

•  Sc«p.  301. 
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fo  much.  St  Auguftine  fays,  that  there  Is 
no  great  difference  betwixt  his  Theology 
and  the  Chriftian  *.  And  in  another  paf- 
fage  he  fays,  that  tbofe,  who  have  ftudied 
Plato*B  philofophy,  are  fo  difpofed^  «/,  pau^ 
cis  verbis  et  Jhntentiis  mutatis^  Chrijliani 
fierent^ftcut  pkrique  recent ierum  nqflrorum^ 
que  temporum  Platanicifecerunt  f .  And  O- 
rigin,  in  his  work  agajnfl;  Celfus,  tells  us, 
that  Celfus  thought  the  conformity  was  fo 
great,  that  he  believed  Jefus  Ghrift  had  ftu* 
died  the  works  of  Plato:  And,  with  rcfped 
to  its  conformity  with  the  Old  Teftament, 
there  U  one  Eumelius,  a  Pythagorean  phi- 
lofopher,  who  calls  Plato  the  Attic  Mofes* 

So  fublime  a  philofophy,  as  that  of 
Plato,  ought  certainly  to  be  the  ftudy  of 
every  man  who  applies  to  philofophy,  if 
it  be  his  misfortune  to  live  in  an  age 
and  nation  of  which  the  morals  are  fo 
corrupted,  that  no  man  of  fenfe  and  pru- 

♦  SH.  Auguft,  opera,  torn.  i.  p.  748. 5  torn.  -:.  p. 
337.  of  due  Benedidine  edition. 

f  Ibid*  torn.  I.  p.  750, 

Vol.  V.  X  X 
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dcncc  (not  to  fpeak  of  a  philofopher)  wilt 
cboofe  to  take  any  concern  in  their  public^ 
affairs.  The  greateft  admirers  of  modern 
times  will  not,  I  hope,  be  affronted,  if  I 
fuppofe  it  poflible,  that,  even  in  the  happy 
age  in  which  we  live,  there  may  be  a  na- 
tion fuch  as  the  Athenians  were  in  the  days 
of  Socrates.  Now  at  that  time  Socrates,  in 
the  Apology  that  Plato  has  made  for  him, 
fays,  that  he  was  foibid,  by  the  genius' 
which  attended  him,  to  meddle  with  public 
afi*a  rs  ;  and  he  adds,  that,  if  he  had  not 
taken  the  warning,  he  could  not  then  have 
been  alive,  pei  fevering,  as  he  was  always 
refolved  to  do,  in  what  was  juft  and  right; 
and  of  this  he  gives  a  very  ftrong  proof 
from  fad  and  experience.  Now,  if  it  was 
fo  in  Athens,  1  thmk,  we  may  fuppofe, 
that  there  are  nations  in  Europe  in  which 
a  man  of  fenfe,  experience,  and  obferva- 
tion,  though  no  philofopher,  would,  with- 
out any  warning  from  heaven,  be  extreme* 
ly  averie  to  engage  in  public  affairs,  from 
a  cpnvidion  that  he  could  be  of  no  real 
fervice  to  his  country  :  And,  if  he  were  » 
philofopher,  he  would  know  that  it  was  im- 
poflible  he  could  do  any  good^  for  whicl^ 
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it  would  be  worth  his  while  to  facrifice  his 
time  and  philofophic  eafe.     And,  1  ani  a- 
fraid,  his  opinion  of  the  rifing  generation 
would  be  fuch,  that,  if  the  delperate  re- 
medy were  to  be  ufed,  propofed  by  Hera- 
clitus,  the  philofopher,  to  his  countrymen 
the  Ephefians  for  the  reformation  of  their 
manners,  of  hanging  all  thofe  a^pve  the 
age  of  t€tt^  it  would  be  fruitlefs,  as  there 
would  not  be   in   their   children  neither 
minds  nor  bodies,  of  which  by  any  educa- 
tion good  men  could  be  made.     Noihipg^ 
therefore,  will   be  left  for  fuch  a  man,  if 
he  had  a  mind  to  be  of  any  ufe  to  the  pu- 
blic, except  to  go  about,  as  Socrates  did  in 
Athens,  convincing  every  man  with  whom 
he  converfed,  that  he  had  neither  virtue 
nor  wifdom,   though  he  believed  he  had 
both  J  and  that  therefore  he  ought  to  bc- 
ftow  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  ac- 
quire them.  The  confcquence  of  this  might 
not  be,  that  he  fhould  be  put  to  death  aS 
Socrates  was,  but  he  would  certainly  make 
almoft  everybody  bis  enemy,  and  vvould, 
I  am  perfuaded,  have  many  fewer  follow- 
ers and  admirers  than  Socrates,  if  lie  had 
any  at  all ;  fo  that  in  leality  he  Would  do 
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Ao  good,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  made  his 
own  life  very  troublefome  and  difagreeable« 

What  then  is  a  man  of  a  philofophical 
turn  to  do  in  fuch  a  nation  as  I  have  deicri- 
bed?  And  I  think  the  bed  thing  he  can  do 
^  is,  what  the  philofophers  of  the  Alexan- 
drine fchool,  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  and  the 
reft  of  them,  did  j  which  was  to  apply  to 
that  fublime  philofophy  above  mentioned, 
which  raifed  them  above  all  the  cares  of 
this  world ;  and,  joined  with  that  cathartic 
diet  (as  ihey  called  it)  which  they  pradifed, 
not  only  prepared  them  for  a  better  life 
after  this,  but  exalted  them  to  a  commu* 
nicalion  with  fuperior  intelligences  even 
during  this  life.  In  this  manner  were  Plo- 
tinus  and  his  fcholar  Porphyry  exalted,  as 
I  have  el fe where  obferved  *. 

As  to  xhejlile  of  Hato,  it  is  very  high-^ 
ly  praifed  by  Cicero,  who  fays,  that  Jupi- 
ter, if  he  were  to  fpeak  Greek,  would  fpeak 
like  Plato  f-    And  1  don*t  wonder,  that  an 

♦  Vol.  I.  of  Ant.  Mctaphyf.  p.  140, 

\  Quij  cnim  libcrior  in  diccndo  Platone  ?  Jovem 
fie,  ut  aiunt  philofophi,  fi  Graece  loquaCur,  loqui« 
Ciccr.  dc  Clar.  Orat. 
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author,  who  is  fatropious^ifld'diffhft^htm^ 

felf,  ihOQld  pratfe  tfai  ftSe'cf  ah  aUthoy 

who  is  inore  fo  thaH  aay  I  know  ia  Greek. 

But  the  HaTicarMffiao,  whem  t  boM  to^bd 

a  much  better  crttfc  than'^kero,  diftift* 

gurihes,  I  think,  very  propetfy  betwixt  the 

ftiFe  of  the  Socratic  dialed  ia  Plato,  whick 

he  allows  to  be  admirable,  and  his  di« 

thyrambic  ftile  m  the  Phaefdftis,  or  kis  o^ 

ratorial  in  the  Menexenu»;  and  he  goe^  Co 

far  as  to  fay,  that,  in  the  long  periphrafea, 

with'  which  he  ftudies  to  amplify  and  a- 

dorii  his  ftile,  he  does  not  even  write  dreek, 

ocoLKM  UhMfi}jsi.  What  he  commends  moft 

in  rhe  ftile  of  Plato,  i*  a  beauty,  which, 

I  am  afraid,  we  have  not  ears  ta  hear ; 

I  mean  the  numbers  of  his  compofkioe,  in 

which,    he  fays,   he  equals  Demofthene9, 

though  far  inferior  to  him  in  rhe  choice  of 

words. 

But  whatever  £ault  I  find  with  the  ftile 
of  Plato,  and  though  I  do  not  approve 
much  of  any  part  of  his  philofophy,  ex- 
cept his  Theology,  yet  I  am  clearly  of  o- 
pinion  that  hi  fhouid  be  read  before  tlxe 
philofophy  of  Ariftotle,  as  the  beft  intra- 
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dodion  to  that  philofophy:  For  it  prepares 
118  for  being  taught  by  Anflotle,  as  it  con« 
yinces  us. that  we  do  not  know;— a  prepa* 
cation  which,  as  1  have  obferved,  is  abfo- 
lately  neceflary  for  learning  any  thing; 
and  it  ftarts  fo  many  doubts,  di£5icuUtes, 
Knd  puzzling  queftions,  that,  if  we  have 
any  thing  of  the  philofophic^l  genius  in 
us,  our  curiofity  and  defire  of  learning 
muft  be  excited  ;  and,  if  we  can  find  a  fa* 
tisfying  anfwer  to  thofe  queftions  in  Ari- 
fiotle,  or  any  other  philofopher,  we  are 
wonderfully  plealed.  For  example,  who- 
ever has  fludied  the  Theaetetes  of  Plato, 
wherein  a  moft  important  queftion  of  phi* 
lofophy,  and  indeed  the  foundation  of  all 
philofophy,  and  of  all  fcience  of  every  kind, 
is  treated,  viz.  What  fcience  is,  and  where  fo 
many  opinions  upon  that  fubjed  are  pro- 
pofed,  and  all  refuted,  muft  feel  the  great- 
eft  fatisfadion  in  finding  it  fo  fully  an- 
fwered  in  the  logical  works  of  Ariftotlc* 
'Nor  will  he  be  furprifed  that  Ariftotlc  has 
written  fo  much  to  anfwer  a  queftion  of 
fuch  importance,  about  which  Placo  has 
difputed  fo  much  but  taught  nothing,  (ac- 
cording to  the  diftindion   made   by   the 
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fchoolmen  betwixt  thefe  two  philofophers)^ 
and  a  queftion  which  Pilate,  the  Romaa 
Governour^  thought  proper  to  alk  at  our 
Saviour,  and  which  fhows  that  Pilate  was 
fo  far  advanced  in  philofophy  as  to  have 
doubts  an^  difficulties  upon  a  point  that 
very  few  of  this  age  ever  think  of. 

And  here  I  conclude  what  I  have  to  fay 
upon  the  Socratic  method  of  teaching,  a^ 
pra&tfed  by  Xenophon  and  Plato.  In  my 
aext  chapter  I  am  to  fpeak  of  a  dtdadic 
ftile  quite  different;  I  mean  the  ftile  o£A^ 
riftotle. 
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CHAP-        III. 


The  philt!fi>fhj  vf .  Anfi^t  quite  ompltte ; 
—the  f ever al  parts  of  it  enumerated. — 
OiferwAihnsupon  the  m^Kitr  $fity  h^in* 
fdng  withLogic.^^The  fubjefl  rf  L^gic 
is  to  let  us  kmw  what  Jbience  is.^-^The 
Meeffiiyrf  this.^^Ni  man  can  truly  $m- 
ierfiawd  -  a:nf  fdence  without  knawif^ 
ivhat/cience  is.'— Mr  Lockers  account  ^ 
fcience^  compared  with  Arijlotle's. — It  is 
altogether  imperfeil  and  deficient. — Mr 
Locke  fays  ^  that  the  divifion  of  things  in-- 
to  genus  and  fpecies  is  artificial^  and  has 
no  foundation  in  nature  ;^^^he  confequence 
cf  this^  that  truth  has  no  foundation  in 
nature. — Itfubverts  alfo  the  fundamental 
doBrine  of  Theology. — Of  the  Dialedic 
of  Arijlotle^—firji  reduced  by  him  to  an 
art ; — not  demonjlrative  reafoning^  fucb 
as  that  taught  by  his  Logic  ',^— neither  is 
.  it  an  art  of  fophiflry^  but  a  way  of  rea- 
foning  that  is  very  ufefuU^^Of  the  Mo- 
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irals  cfArifiotU;^-^hc  is  very  full  upon  that 
fubjcH  i-^has  ^written  four  federal  tfea- 
tifes  upon  it.^-^Hisfyflem  of  Morals^  much 
better  than  that  of  Plato ^  in  two  rqfpe^s^ 
<— firfti  that  he  has  given  us  the  trueprin^ 
eiple  of  moral  anions  ;-^and,  fecoa^ly, 
that  be-  makes  the  proper  difiinSiion  be^ 
ttvixt  our  intellectual  and  animal  natures. 
•^This  difiinflionferves  to  explain  a  fun- 
damental doilrine  of  Chrijlianity^  viz. 
the  iocarnatidn.— //y^rvw  alfo  to  explain 
that  paradox  of  the  Stoics^  that  the  pul- 
chrum  and  the  boneftum  is  the  only  good 
of  men. — Every  thing  relating  to  the 
bappinefs  of  human  life  is  treated  of  in 
fhefe  Morals  of  Ariflotle. — He  isparticu-- 
larly  full  upon  the  fubjeSi  of  Friendfhip. 
— -^  nevj  edition  of  thefe  books  Poould  be 
giveUr^Ofthe  political  voorks  ofAriflotle. 
--^Morals  and  Politics  among  the  aji^ 
tientSy  branches  of  the  famejcience* — 
Ariflotle^s  political  ^^^/w  not  founded  up^ 
on  vijionary  Jyftems  like  that  of  Plato^ 
but  uponfaSl  and  experience.^ Ariftotk 
nxfrott  alfo  tvoo  books  upon  Oeconomy. — 
The  hiflory  of  thefe  books  veryfingular, 
VouY.  Y  y 
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-^Oftbc  Phyfics  of  AriJlotk.—7he  phi- 
loiopby  c/  Nature  is  there  to  he  found. ^'^ 
No  pbibjophy  of  Nature  among  the  mo-^ 
derm  i^no^hin^  but  fails  of  natural  hi'^ 

flory^  calculation^  and  cof/tputation.—^ur 
attewpts  to  philofophife  upon  nature  have 
IcA  to  very  grofs  error s.^'^Great  and  im-^ 
po'  rarj  truths  efiahlifhid  by  Ariflotle  in 
his  hooks  oj  Phyfics  ;—very  juflly^  there^ 

fore^  celebrated  by  the  fchoolmen  on  ac-- 
count  Of  hts  natural  philofi^phy^-^f  the 
Mccaphyfics  of  Arifotle.-^The  nature  of 
tbisfcience* — //  is  the  Science  offciences^ 
as  it  demonfrates  the  principles  of  all 

fciences. — Without  Met aphyfics  we  cannot 
be  perfeSily  learned  in  any  fcience.-^Ex^ 
ample  of  this  in  Geometry  and  Arithmetic. 
r~  Another  example  in  the  cafe  of  Logic^ 
^—aljo  of  nciturat philofophy.-^T\ito\ogY^ 
the  hightf  pert  of  Metnphyfcs. — The 
Thfolo^y  of  Plato  morefublime  than  that 
oJ  Ariflotle — The  Theology  of  Ariflotle^ 

fo  ar  as  it  gots^  a  pure  fyftem  of  Theifm^ 
but  Jefe^ive  in  tivo  great  points  l—firfi^ 
the  Providence  of  God  over  all  his  nvorks 
not  ..Jfcfted: — He  is  reprejented  as  faffing 
^is  whole  time  m  contemplation. '-^2 his  a 
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kind  of  Epicurean  God. — Rejciis  tBepopu^ 
lar  religion  of  his  country*^ — The  othet 
re/peii  in  ivhich  his  Theology  is  deficient^ 
is^  that  he  does  mot  make  God  the  Author 
of  the  material  world ^  but  only  the  Mo^ 
n)er  of  it^^^does  not  derive  from  him  e^ 
H/en  the  minds  that  animate  this  ivorld. 


THE  fyftem  of  philofophy,  which  ArU 
ftotle  has  given  us,  is  full  and  com- 
plete. He  begins  with  logic^  which  he  has 
not  confounded  with  Dialectic  and  Meta- 
phyfics,  as  Plato  has  done,  but  has  given  us 
a  fyftem  of  Dialedlic,  as  well  as  of  Metaphy- 
fics,  quite  diftin£t  from  Ldgid.  2dly^  He 
has  given  Us  the  philofophy  of  Morals  j  then 
he  proceeds  to  the  philofophy  of  Nature, 
and  concludes  with  his  mod  valuable  work 
upon  the  frjl  Philofophy^  or  Metaphyftcs^ 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  which  contains 
the  principles  of  all  the  other  branches  of 
philofophy  he  had  treated  of,  and  indeed 
of  all  fciences.  Before  I  come  to  fpeak  of 
the  file  of  his  philofophy,  I  will  make  fome 
obfervations  upon  the  matter  of  each  of  the 
branches  of  it,  beginnings  as  Ariiiotle  be- 
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gins,  with  Logic,  the  fubjed  of  which,  as 
Ariftoile  tells  us  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Anafytics^  is  to  let  us  know  what  fcience 
or  dcmonftratron  is.     How  imperfcd  any 
man's  knowledge  of  philofophy,  or  of  any 
fcience,  muft  be,  who  does  not  fo  much  as 
know  what  fcience  is,  muft  be  evident  to 
every  man :  And  indeed  it  appears  to  be 
abfolutely  ridiculous  to  feek  after  fcience 
upon  any  fubjed  without  knowing  what 
fcience  is.     It  was  therefore  very  proper 
that  Ariftotle  fhould  begin  his  philofophy 
by  explaining  what  fcience  is.  This  he  hag 
done  in  four  books,  viz.  the  Categories^ 
his  book  of  Interpretation^  and  hx^frji  and 
fecond  Analytics :  And  I  will  venture  to 
fay,  that,  without  the  ftudy  of  thefe  books, 
no  man  living  can  tell  what  fcience  or  dc- 
motiftration  is.     He  may  indeed  be  con- 
vinced by  a  demonftrative  argument  j  but 
he  cannot  render  a  reafon  for  his  convic- 
tion.    And  he  is  like  a  child,  or  any  other 
perfon  who  has  not  learned  the  gramma- 
tical art,  yet  underftands  that  words  put  to- 
gether in  fuch  and  fuph  a  manner  cxpreft 
fuch  and  fuch  a  thing  j  but  by  what  rulea 
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thej  are  put  together,  ib  as  to  have  that 
faeaniog  and  no  other,  he  eannot  explain. 

To  be  convinGed  how  great  atid  difficult 
a  work  thi«  of  Ariftotle  ie,  we  need  on- 
ly compare  what  he  ha«  faid  Opon  the 
lubjed,  with  the  account  which  is  given  of 
it  by  Mr  Locke  in  his  book  upon  the  Hu« 
inan  Underftanding,  efteemed  by  many  a 
itandard  book  of  philofophy.  All  that  he 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  let  us  know  upon 
the  fubjc^  is,  thdit/cience^  or  what  is  the 
fame  thing,  truth,  is  the  perception  of  the 
agreement  or  difagreement  of  our  ideas^ 
But  he  has  not  told  us  in  what  manner  our 
ideas  agree  or  difagrce  t  Neither  has  he  ta- 
ken the  trouble,  as  Ariftotle  has  done,  to 
analyfe  reafoning  \nio  Jimpk  terms^  pro^ 
pqfitions^  and  fjlhgifms^  to  which  all  rea- 
foning of  every  kind  is  reducible,  not  know- 
ing, as  I  fuppofe,  that  there  can  be  no  fciencc 
of  any  kind,  without  analyjif.  He  has  not 
even  accurately  diftinguifhed  in  Propofi- 
lions  the  Predicate  from  the  SubjeS,  with- 
out which  there  can  be  no  knowledge  either 
of  prc^)o(itions  or  fy  Hogifms  *.  Nay  he  goes 

•  Of  the  impcrfcaions  and  dcfcfts  of  Mr  Locke'^ 
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io  far  18  to  fay^  that  the  divifioa  into  ge- 
nus and  fpecles  is  an  artificial  arrangement 
of  things,  which  we  make  for  oar  more 
eafy  comprehenfion  of  them*,  and  that 
therefore  all  generals  are  creatures  of  our 
,  own  making,  having  no  foundation  in  the 
nature  of  things  f.  According  to  his^doc- 
trine,  therefore,  fcience  or  truth  has  no 
foundation  in  the  nature  of  things :  For, 
if  there  be  no  general  ideas,  nor  any 
diftindion  of  genus  and  fpecies,  there 
is  no  fyllogifm  or  demonftration ;  be- 
caufe  all  fyllogifm  is  founded  upon  this 
proportion,  that  the  genus  contains  the 
fpecies,  and  the  more  general  idea  the 
lefs  generaU  For  the  truth  of  the  fyllo- 
gifm hangs  upon  this  proportion.  That,  if 
one  idea  contains  the  whole  of  another  i- 
dea,  it  contains  every  part  of  that  other  i* 


logic,  fee  what  I  have  fald,  vol.  i.  Mctaphyf.  Ub.  $. 
cap.  a.  p.  382.  and  following. 

♦Effay  on  Human  Undcrftanding,  book  3.  cap.  5. 
U£k.8. 

i  Ibid,  book  3.  cap.  3.  fcft.  1 1.  Sec  what  I  have 
further  faid  of  Mr  Locke's  philofopby  in  vol.  a.  p.  1 83^ 
of  Ant.  Metaphyfl 
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dea,  which  the  fchoolmen  exprefs  in  this 
way :  ^od  verum  cji  de  toto^  verum  tjl  de* 
cmtii.  Without  knowing  this,  however  much 
a  man  may  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
a  fyllogifmi  be  can  give  no  reafon  for  his 
convidion.  To  prove  this  at  more  length, 
and  to  illuftrate  it  by  examples,  would  be 
to  go  toolfar  from  my  fubjed.  I  will  there- 
fore only  add,  that,  to  deny  that  there  is 
a  progrefs  in  Nature  from  generals  to  par- 
ticula^rs,  and  from  what  is  more  general  to 
what  is  lefs  general,  till  at  lall  we  come 
down  to  individuals  where  human  know<- 
ledge  begins,  and  that  by  a  contrary  progrefs 
proceeding  from  individual  things  to  gene- 
rals, and  from  what  is  lefs  general  to  what  is 
more  general,  we  at  laft  afcend  to  that  u* 
niverfal  Being,  in  himfelf  comprehending 
whatever  exifts  in  the  univerfc,  is  to  deny 
that  fundamental  principle  of  Theology — 
That  all  things  are  in  G(?i/,— not  adlually 
indeed,  (for  that  cannot  be),  but  virtually, 
in  the  fame  naanner  that  the  fpecies  is  in 
the  genus  ^,  which  is  coatained  in  the  ge- 


*  See  what  I  have  faid  further  upon  this  fubjeft, 
yoL  u  Metaphyf.  lib.  5*  cap.  ii.  p.  489.   Seealfocap. 
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nusi  and  cannot  be  conceived  to  cxift  with* 
out  iu  And  thu8  it  appears  that  the  pria« 
ciplea  of  Logic  lead  diredly  to  Theology^ 
and  that,  if  we  deny  that  generals  have  aa 
exigence  in  the  naduH  of  thingSi  we  nmft 
deny  alfo  that  Diity  eziftar 

The  next  v^ork  of  Ariftotle  that  I  ihali 
mention  k  his  Dialedic,  whieh^  ad  I  have 
obfef  ved^  be  firft  dlfiioguiflied  from  Logic^ 
¥rith  ¥rhich  Plato  had  coefounded  it*  It  waa 
much  prafiifed  by  the  fc^hifts.  before  hia 
time»  and  likewife  both  by  Plato  and  Ari* 
ftotle;  but  Ariilotle  made  an  art  of  it,  redu- 
cioig  it  to  certain  heads  or  To/aV/,  as  he  calla 
them,  of  which  he  has  treatedin  eight  bodes* 
It  is  a  fpeciea  of  reafoning  that  ia  not  icienti"* 
fie,  fuch  as  the  reafoning  which  is  the  fubjed; 
of  his  books  of  Logic,  not  being  from  axioma 
or  propofitioni  demonftrated,  but  from  pro^ 
portions  generally  believed  to  be  tri^  or  ad« 
mitted  to  be  true  by  thofe  with  whom  yoa 


4.  of  the  fame  book.  Who  wonid  ddlre  to  know  more 
of  the  fyllogifm  may  read  what  I  have  written  in  the 
preface  to  vol.  3.  of  Metaphyf.  p.  45,  et  /eq,  where  he 
will  aUb  find  it  proved  that  Ariftotle  is  not  the  inven- 
tor of  fo  wonderfnl  an  art. 
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argue.  It  is  a  very  ufeful  art,  both  in  com- 
mon converfation,  when  thofc  with  whom 
you  converfe  are  not  learned  or  inftrufted 
in  the  principles  of  any  art  or  fcictice,  and 
in  fpeaking  to  a  popular  aiTembly.  It  is 
therefore  neceflarily  connedfed  with  rhe- 
toric, which  muft  argue  not  from  princi-r 
plc$  of  fcience,  which  the  hearers  cannot 
be  fiippofed  to  underftand,  but  from  To- 
pics, fuch  as  thofc  that  Ariftotle  has  treat- 
ed of.  I  will  fay  no  more  upon  this  fub- 
je£l,  as  I  hate  fpoken  of  it  pretty  fully  in 
the  firft  volume  of  my  Metaphyfics  *.  I 
will  only  add,  that  Ariflxrtle  did  certainly 
not  mean  in  his  books  of  Dialectic  to  teach 
an  art  of  fophiftry,  a  thing  which  would 
have  been  altogether  unworthy  of  a  philo- 
fopher,  but  only  to  enable  us  to  convince 
thofc  who  do  not  underftand  any  art  or 
fcience,  but  whom,  on  many  occafions,  it 
may  be  ufeful  and  even  ncccflary  to  con- 
vince. To  fliow  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
teach  fophiftry,  he  has  added  to  his  work 
upon   dialectic  a  book  de  Sophijiicis  EUn^ 

•  P.  405.  and  following* 

Vol.  V.  Z  a 
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cbis^  in  which  he  has  taught  us  to  refute 
the  captious  arguments  of  the  fophifts. — 
And  thus  much  for  the  Logic  and  Diale<^c 
of  Ariftotle, 

As  to  the  pRilofophy  of  morals,  Ariftotle 
has  bellowed  upon  it  four  treatifes;  the 
Nicomacheia,  .  confifting  of  ten  books  ; 
2do^  What  is  called  the  Magna  Moralia,  of 
two  books  ;  3//0,  The  Eudemia,  of  fevea 
books ;  and,  lajily^  a  fhort  treatife,  entitled 
de  Virtutibus  et  Vitiis^  which  contains  no- 
thing more  than  definitions  of  the  feveral 
virtues  and  the  oppofite  vices*  It  is,  how- 
ever, well  worth  reading,  as  it  is  an  a- 
bridgement,  very  fhort  indeed,  of  what  had 
been  explained  at  great  length  in  the  pre* 
ceding  books.  Of  thefe,  the  firfl  mention- 
ed is  the  fullefl  and  mofl  complete,  the  o- 
thers  containing  little  more  than  explana- 
tions, in  a  flile  more  popular  and  diffufe, 
of  what  had  been  fhonly  faid  in  the  Ni«* 
comacheia. 

The  philofophy  of  Ariflotle  is,  I  think, 
as  complete  in  Morals  as  it  is  in  Logic  and 
Dialeftic  j — ^fo  complete,  that  nothing  has 
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been  added  to  it  in  modern  times,  though 
much  has  been  written  upon  the  fubjed, 
but  what  is  either  falfe  or  trifling,  compa« 
Ted  with  what  we  have  in  Ariftotle.  What 
di£ference8  his  fyftem  from  that  of  Plato,  is, 
not  only  that  he  lays  down  diftindly  the 
leading  principle  of  moi'als,  viz.  the  to  xa/ioyf 
which   is  only  guided  and  directed  by  un- 
derftanding  and  fcience,  whereas  Plato,  fol- 
lowing Socrates,  has  made  Virtue  to  be  alto- 
gether fcience;  but  that  he  has  diftinguiihed, 
much  better  than  Plato  has  done,  betwixt 
our  animal  and  intelledual  nature ; — a  di- 
ftin£lion,upon  which  the  whole  philofophy 
of  man  depends.  Plato  has  taken  the  whole 
compound  together,  and  confidered  it  as 
making  only  one  Nature  and  one  Subftance, 
confifting  of  different  parts,  of  which  one 
is  the  Intelledual,  another  the  Irafcible, 
and   a  third  the   Concupifcent ;    whereas 
we  are  truly  compofed  of  two  Natures  or 
Subftances,  perfeftly  diftinil  from  one  an- 
other, though  intimately  connected  at  leaft 
in  this  life,  viz.  the  IntelkSiual  nature  and 
the  Animal^  to  which  iaft,  and  to  it  only, 
belong  the  Irafcible  and  the  Concupifcent ; 
but,    according  to   Plato,  they  are  parts 
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of  the  whole  man,  without  diftiodlion  of 
the  two  different  fubftances  of  which  we 
are  compofed.  Now^  Ariftotle  has  made 
this  fo  neceflary  diftinSion :  He  has  told 
us,  that  it  is  the  Nou(,  or  intdleAual  pria- 
ciple  in  us,  that  makes  us  mea ;  that,  to 
Jive  acpording  to  it,  is  to  live  the  life  of  a 
man,  and  our  own  life,  as  he  exprefles  it, 
not  the  life  of  another  animal  *. 

And  here  I  cannot  help  oblerving,  that 
this  fyilem  of  morals  enables  us  to  conceive 
that  great  myftery  of  ihe  Chriftiao  Faith, 
the  dodirine  of  the  Incarnation ;  for,  if 
we  believe,  as  I  think  we  muft  do,  that  the 
intelU^uat  nature  may  be  united,  and  ac- 
tually is  uniied  in  ps,  to  the  animal^  what 
ihould  hinder  us  to  believe  that  a  third 
pature  may  be  united  to  the  other  two  \ 
namely,  the  divine^  and  that  it  was  aAual- 
\y  fo  in  the  perfon  of  Jefus  Chrift.  And 
we  will  be  the  more  eafily  difpofed  to  be- 
lieve this,  if  we  agree  with  Ariftotle,  that 
the  human  intelle<fi  has  fomethiog  divine 
in  it,  6g(ot€pov  71,  asih.e  has  told  us  in  more 

•  Nicomac/j,  lib.  9.  cap.  4.  et  8. ;  lib.  10.  cap.  7. 
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than  poe  pUce  * ;  and  it  is  only  with  re* 
fpc&  to  this  part  of  our  compoiition  that 
we  are  faid  in  Scripture  to  be  made  after 
the  image  of  God.  And  here  we  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  oot  only  the  myftcry  of  che  Tri^- 
nity  is  to  be  found  in  the  books  of  au^ 
tient  philofophy,  as  I  before  obfervedf,  but 
alio  that  the  do^rine  of  the  Incarnation  is 
clearly  to  be  deduced  from  the  principles 
of  that  philofophy.  This  fhows  us  how 
much  the  ftudy  of  it  muft  contribute  to  ex- 
plain the  language  of  Scripture  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  Chriftian  Theology. 

It  is  from  Ariftotle^s  [fyftem  of  Morals 
that  \  have  learned  that  the  only  good  of 
the  intelleftual  fubftance  in  us,  and  which 
only  entitles  us  to  the  appellation  of  men^ 
is  beauty.  So  that  what  is  commonly  thought 
to  be  a  violent  paradox,  that  the  pulcbrum 
and  honefium  is  the  only  good  of  man,  is 
nothing  but  a  plain  truth,  neccflarily  re- 


•  Sec  one  paflagc  in  lib.  De  Anima^  cap.  5.  Sec 
alfo  what  I  have  fuFther  faid  upon  this  fubjeft,  vol.  1. 
Mctaphyf.  p.  139.  etfeq. 

t  P.  338.  of  this  vol. 
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fulting  from  the  right  underftanding  of  the 
compofition  of  man  *. 

Thefe  works  of  Ariftotle  upon  Morals 
are  fo  compleat,  that  we  have  in  them  not 
only  every  thing  relating  to  the  Virtues, 
but  eveiy  thing  relating  to  human  felicity. 
And  particularly  upon  Friendihip,  without 
which,  he  thinks,  there  can  be  no  compleat 
happinefs  in  human  life,  he  beftows  two 
entire  books  in  his  Nicomacheia,  befides 
feveral  chapters  in  his  other  moral  works ; 
and,  what  muft  appear  very  (Irange  at  firft 
fight,  he  makes  the  principle  of  it  to  be 
felf-love.     But  this  naturally  refults  from 
the  dividon  above  mentioned  of  our  com- 
pound   into  the   intelledual   and  animal 
life.     For  every  man,  who  has  worth  and 
goodnefs  in  hinjfelf,  muft  of  neceffity  love 
himfelf,  that  is,  he  muft  love  his  intellec- 
tual part,  which  is  the  feat  of  worth  and 
goodnefs;    and,  as  his  intelled  is   truly 
himfelf,  he  muft  therefore  love  himfelf: 
And  confequently,  as  worth  and  goodnefs 
are  the  objeds  of  love,  he  muft  alfo  love 

♦  Vol.  4.  p.  378. 
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them  in  other  men,  and  that  is  Friend/hip. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  has  no  worth 
and  goodnefs  at  home,  where  all  our  feel- 
ings and  affedions  muft  begin,  he  cannot 
have  fo  much  as  an  idea  of  what  worth  and 
goodnefs  are,  and  therefore  can  love  or  e- 
fleem  nobody,  not  even  himfelf.  It  is  for 
this  reafon,  as  he  bbferves,  that  fuch  men 
are  conftantly  flying  from  themfelves,  and 
fome  of  them,  he  fays,  go  out  of  life  to 
get  free  of  themfelves*.  And  this  reafon- 
ing  of  Ariftotle  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the 
common  obfervation,  That  thofe,  who  have 
no  worth  or  goodnefs  in  their  nature,  arc 
incapable  of  friendftiip  ;  fo  that  Ariftotle 
has  done  no  more  than  give  the  reafon  for 
it. 

Thefc  books  upon  Morals  appear  to  me 
fo  valuable,  and  fo  neceflary  to  be  ftudied 
by  every  man  who  would  defire  to  be  in- 
itrudted,  if  in  no  other  philofophy,  at  leaft 
in  the  philofophy  of  human  life,  that,  I 
think,  a  new  edition  ought  to  be  publifhed 


^  See  an  this  ezplsuncd  at  great  length,  Niconu 
lib.  8.  cap.  4*  et  8. 
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o(  them,  and  in  a  form  which  a  man  may 
carry  about  with  him.  This,  I  hope,  wil!  be 
done  by  the  gentlemen  of  Oxford,  to  whom 
Greek  learning  is  fo  much  obliged ;  and  in 
this  edition  many  errors  in  the  text  will 
no  doubt  be  corredied.  Some  of  thefe,  I 
find,  I  have  correded  myfelf  upon  the 
margin  of  the  edition  I  ufe ;  and  feveral  of 
thefe  corredions  (I  think  fo  certain,  that 
they  are  worthy  to  be  received  into  the 
text,  like  thofe  of  Harry  Stephen  and  Syl- 
burgius  upon  Dionyfius  the  Halicainaf- 
fian  *.  To  thefe  any  gentleman,  who  will 
take  the  trouble  of  the  edition,  (hall  be 
welcome. 

As  man  was  deftined  by  God  and  Na* 
ture  to  live  in  fociety,  and  as  no  man  can 
be  perfedly  happy,  who  does  not  live  in 
a  well  conftituted  fociety,  the  antients 
thought  that  Morals  and  Politics  wefc 
branches  of  the  fame  fcience,  to  which 
they  gave  the  general  name  of  ToXrreiai,  di- 
ftinguifhing  the  other  branch  of  it  by  the 
name  of  %9<x>j>  which  is  what  we  call  mo- 


•  P.  149.  and  150.  of  this  vol. 
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fali ;  and  therefore  all  the  antient  philo- 
fophcrs,  who  have  written  upon  Morals, 
hare  alfo  treated  of  Politics.     Plato,  as  we 
have  feen,  has  written  at  great  length  up- 
on the  fubjea ;  and  Ariftotle  has  begun, 
but  not  finiftied,  a  mod  valuable  wotk  up- 
on the  fubjeft.     As  Ariftotle  was  not  a 
pradlical  politician  or  ftateraian9  any  more 
than  Plato,  he  has  fupplied  that  defeft,  as 
he  tells  us  himfelf  in  the  end  of  his  iViV^- 
macheia^  by  collecting  together  examples 
of  different  Polities  ;  fo  that  the  firft  part 
of  his  books  de  Republica  contains  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  antient  hiftory  :  And,  had 
he  lived  to  finifh  the  work,  I  am  perfua- 
ded,  we  fliould  have  had  from  him  a  fyf- 
tem  of  Polity  as  valuable  as  his  fyftem  of 
Morals.     From  what   we  have  of  it,  we 
are   fure  that  it  would  not  have  been  ro- 
mantic and  vifionary  like  that  of  Plato,  be- 
ing  formed,   not  merely  from  notions  of 
his  own,   but  from  the  practice  and  expe- 
rience of  other  ftates,  which  Plato  does  not 
appear  to  have  attended  to. 

That  Ariftotle  might  leave  nothing  con- 
cerning human  life  unexamined,  we  have 
Vol.  V.  3  A 
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from  him  two  books  on  Oeconomy.  Th9 
fate  of  thefp  books  is  fingular  enoughs 
(hey  were  tranflated  into  Latin  by  an  Ita- 
lian of  (he  name  of  Aretine ;  but  the  ori- 
ginal was  loft  after  it  was  tranflated,  which 
has  happened,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  to  or 
ther  Greek  books.  But  what  was  very 
jingul$ir  in  this  cafe,  the  tranflation*  of  Ar 
letine  was  re-tranflated  by  one  Tu/canus^ 
likewife  an  Italian,  as  I  fuppofe,  into  Greek, 
and  very  good  Greek,  as  good  as  the  Greek 
ef  Strozza,  who  has  given  us  a  fupplement 
in  that  language  to  Ariftotle's  books  of  Po- 
lity * ;  T— fo  well  was  the  Greek  language  not 
only  underftood,  but  written,  at  that  time 
in  Italy.  In  Rome,  they  fay,  it  was  fpor 
ken  even  by  the  ladies,  fo  much  it  was  then 
in  fafhiop.  This  tranflation,  Tufcanus  fays, 
he  made,  that  fo  valuable  a  work  might  not 
be  loft  to  Greece.  Of  this  he  informs  us  in 
the  advertifement  which  he  has  prefixed  to 
his  tranflation. — And  thus  much  for  the 
Moral  and  Political  works  qf  Ariftotle. 

I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  Ariftotle's  Na-r 
tural  Philofophy,  in  which  it  is  commpnly 

•  Sec  what  I  have  faid  of  this  work  of  Strozza,  ii^ 
the  preface  to  the  ^i  vql.  of  Ant.  Metaphyf.  p.  45* 
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thought  that  we  moderns  excel  hiin  out  of 
all  d^ee  of  comparifon.  But,  for  m^ 
part,  I  am  fo  dull,  that  I  cannot  find  in  a*- 
ny  modern  book  upon  the  fubjed  of  Na* 
ture  any  thing  that  I  call  Philofophy.  I  find, 
indeed,  a  great  collection  of  fads  df  Katii- 
ral  Hiftory  ;^ — more,  certainly,  than  wer6 
known  to  Ariflotle  or  afay  antient  philofo- 
pher ;  whith  is  the  necefTary  confe^uence  of 
the  world  being  fo  much  older,  and  of  fo 
much  more  being  difcdVered,  both  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  than  was  known  two 
thoufand  years  ago.  1  find  alfo  a  great  deal  of 
geometry  and  mechanics^  meafurihg,  com- 
{>uting,^and  calculating.  But  thstt  is  not  what 
I  call  philofophy,  which,  according  to  my- 
fenfe  of  the  word,  is  the  fcience  of  the  caufes 
and  principles  of  things;  for  the  eicplanatioii 
of  which,  it  defines,  divides,  and  fubdivides^ 
performing  what  Cicero  calls  Rem  unwer^ 
fam  tribuere  in  partes^  latentem  explicard 
definiendo.  Now^  I  caniiot  fo  ibuch  as  karu 
frorn  our  books  of  Natural  Philofophy 
what  Nature  is,  which  I  fhould  never  have 
known  if  I  had  not  (ludied  Ariftotle :  No^ 
ihould  I,  without  him,  have  been  able  to 
make  the  diftindtioh  betwixt  Gbd  and  Na- 
ture i  fo  that  I  could  not  have  underflood 
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thefe  words  whicl»  arc  in  every  body*s 
mouth ;  neither  fliould  I  have  known  how 
to  diftinguifli  Nature  from  Man  *.  It  i$ 
by  Ariftotle  that  T  have  been  taught  the 
difference  betwixt  tbij^s  divine  and  Jidh' 
lunary  things  : — That  thefe  aie  conftaotly 
changing,  but  not  without  rule  or  certain 
determination  ;  for  the  change  is  always 
from. one  certain  ftate  to  another:— 'That 
things  exift  both  in  capacity  and  affualitjf ; 
and  that  the  progrefs  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  is  what  we  call  mption^  which,  there^ 
fore,  is  fomething  more  than  capacity  and 
lefs  than  afiuality  f.  On  the  other  band, 
things  divine  are  eternal  and  unchangeaUc, 
and  all  the  produdions  of  the  firft  Caufe 
are  from  all  eternity  as  well  as  their  Au- 
thor ;  whereas  on  this  earth   the   caofea 

/     ♦  Vol.  2.  of  Ant.  Metaphyf.  p.  360.  in  the  note. 

t  See  what  I  have  Taid  u{>on  the  fubjeA  of  Mothn 
in  vol.  I.  of  Ant.  Metaphyf,  cap.  3.  where  1  have 
(hown  that  Ariftode's  definition  is  taken  from  a  moft 
comprehenfive  view  of  the  nature  of  things,  and  far 
irom  defcrving  the  cenfure  of  Mr  Locke,  who  calls  it 
un  exquifite  piece  of  jargon^  knowing  no  more  of  it  than 
what  is  to  be  learned  from  a  barbarous  Latin  tranflatjoii. 
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prodacing  arc  always  prior  in  order  of 
dine*  And  here  again  we  have  explained 
to  ui  a  fvodamental  dod^rine  of  Chriilian- 
ity,  'that  the  Son  was  begotten  from  all  e» 
ternity  of  the  Father ; — a  doQrine  not  to 
be  conceived,  and  confequently  liot  to  be 
believed,  by  a  man  who  has  not  raifed  his 
thoughts^  by  the  affiftance  of  aotient  philo- 
fophy,  from  generation  and  produ^on  of 
beings  temporary  here  on  earth,  to  the  pro-^ 
du£tion  of  caufes  divine  and  eternal.  Such 
a  produdion  cannot  be  conceived  in  things 
corporeal,  which  are  in  a  conftant  viciffi- 
tude  of  generation  and  corruption,  and 
therefore  have  no  permanent  exiftence. 
But  in  things  intelledual,  fuch  as  the  The- 
orems of  fciencc,  it  is  eafily  conceived ;  for 
there  what  proceeds  from  the  caufe  is  coe- 
val with  the  caufe,  and  both  are  eternal. 
Thus  the  corrollary  of  any  propofition, 
though  derived  from  the  propofition  as  its 
caufe,  is  as  much  an  eternal  truth  as  the 
propofition.  Laftfy^  From  Ariftotlc  we 
learn,  that,  as  Nature  docs  nothing  in  vain, 
fo  £he  leaves  nothing  undone  that  is  proper 
to  be  done.  Thus  we  are  taught  to  look 
for  the  final  caufes  of  every  thing,  which 
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are  reje6:ed  by  our  modern  Naturalifts  a^ 
improper  to  be  inquired  into,  but,  without 
the  knowledge  of  which,  we  cannot  have 
that  idea  we  obght  to  have  of  the  wifdom 
and  goodnefi^  of  God  ;  which  to  know,  is 
the  cffief  end  of  philofopfay. 

.  And  not  only: have  we  no.philofophy  of 
Nature,  but,  a&  often  as  we  have  attempt- 
ed to  philofophife  upon  the  fubjed,  we 
have  fallen  into  grofs  errors,  tending  di- 
redly*  to  Materialifm  and  Atfaeifin.  This, 
1  think,  I  have  ihown  to  be  the  cafe  of  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton's  philofophy  (not  to  men- 
tion any,  other)  concerning  motion^  the 
grand  agent  in  all  the  operations  of  Na-* 
ture,  and  which  if  we  fuppofe  to  go  on 
without  mind,  by  a  vis  infita^  or  power 
efiential  to  matter^  there  is  an  end  of 
Theifm  * 

Thus,  therefore,  it  appears  that  we  have 
no  philofophy  of  Nature  j  fo  that,  if  we 


*  See  a  diflcrtation  on  the  Newtonian  Philofophy, 
annexed  to  vol.  i.  of  Ant.  Metaphyf.;  alTo  the  five 
laft  chapters  of  voK  a*  of  that  workj  and  the  firft  ap* 
pendlz  to  vol.  3» 
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have  a  mind  to  be  natural  philofophera, 
we  muft  ftudy  Ariftotle's  eight  books  of 
a'%poa7ets  tpuaixoLiy  or^  aa  they  are  called  in 
jLatin,  aufcultationes  phyftcae^  in  which  aU 
the  general  principles  of  phyfics  are  laid 
down  and  all  the  {)roper  definitions  and 
divifions  are  given.  We  learn  there  what 
hody  is,  which  is  the  fubjed  of  natural  phi- 
lofophy  ;  that  it  confifts  of  matter  and 
Jorniy  matter  being  that  which  is  not  ap*- 
prehended  by  the  fenfe,  as  body  is,  but  in*- 
to  which  all  bodies  are  ultimately  refolva- 
ble,  not  into  the  four  elements  only,  be- 
yond which  our  philofophy  does  not  go. 
He  has  alfo  informed  us  in  thefe  books 
what  motion  is,  the  grand  agent  in  all  na«- 
tural  operations,  and  without  the  knowt- 
jedge  of  which  no  man  cap  be  faid  to  be  a 
natural  philofophpr.  An^  yet  it  is  furpri- 
fing,  that,  in  the  mapy  volumes  that  have 
been  writtep  in  modern  times,  there  is  not 
fo  much  as  a  definition  given  of  motion : 
Andall,thatour  philofophersat  prefent  feem 
to  know  of  it,  is,  that  it  is  change  of  place. 
"Put  this  is  only  telling  us  the  effed  of  mo* 
tion,  not  what  Motion  is,  which  produces 
jhat  effed  j  and  b^fides  it  is  only  the  efr 
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ft€t  of  one  kind  of  Motion.    This  appears 
to  me  the  more  furprifing,  that  the  only 
thing,  we  have  like  fcience  in  our  natural 
philofophy,  is  meaCuring  and  eomputing 
Motion,  and  demonftrating  the  laws  by 
which  it  is  carried  on.     Now  it  muft  ap« 
pear  very  ftrange  that  we  (hould  not  know 
what  this  fubjed  of  fo  much  fcience  is.   In 
thefe  books,  too,  Ariftotle  examines  feve- 
ral  curious  queftions,  as,  Whether  Motioa 
be  eternal  ?  or,  in  other  words.  Whether 
the  material  world  is  not  the  eternal  pro- 
dudiqn  of  an  eternal  caufe;  alfo,  Whether 
there  be  not  of  ncceflity  a  firft  mover  ? 
What  time  is  ?  Whether  there  be  fuch  a 
thing  as  a  vagtmm  ?  and  feveral  other  que* 
ftions  of  great  importance  and  curiofity ; 
And  his  Phyfics  conclude  with  fome  ob* 
fcrvations  upon,  the  nature  of  the   firft 
Mover,  which  are  a  pioper  conclufion  of 
his  Phyfics,  and  likewife  a  proper  tran* 
iition  to  his  Metaphyfics,  which  in  the  or- 
der of  teaching  follow  his  Phyfics,  and 
from  thence  have  their  name. 

All  thefe  are  queftions  which  cannot  be 
determined  by  fads  or  experiments,  by 
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computation  and  calculation,  which  make 
the  whole  of  our  prefent  philofophy  of  na- 
ture ;  and  yet,  I  think,  no  man  will  deny, 
that  they  are  nedeflary  to  be  known  by  e- 
very  man  who  pretends  to  be  a  natural 
philofopher. 

As  to  fads  of  Natural  Hiftory,  neiiher 
are  thefe  wanting  in  Ariftotle ;  for,  befides 
the  fafts  mentioned  in  diflFerent  parts  of 
his  works  upon  Nature,  which  are  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  his  writingSi  there  is  a 
great  work  of  his  entirely  upon  the  fubje<9: 
of  natural  hiftory  ;  I  mean  his  hiftory  of 
Animals,  which,  I  think,  is  the  moft  valu- 
able part  of  natural  hiftpry,  far  more  valu- 
able than  the  hiftory  of  minerals  or  vege- 
tables, and  tending  more  than  any  thing 
hereon  earth,  to  fhow  the  wifdora  and 
goodnefs  of  God,  in  direding  animals,  of 
fo  many  different  fpecies,  by  that  principle 
in  them  we  call  inftin£t,  to  do  unerringly 
what  tends  to  the  prcfervation  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  continuation  of  the  fpecies. 
This  hiftory  he  was  enabled  by  his  pupil, 
Alexander,  to  make  very  compleat;   and  I 

Vol.  V.  3  B 
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doubt  whether  we  have  yet,  with  all  our 
boafted  difcoveric^  any  thing  of  thp  kind 
more  complcat ;  and  I  am  furc  we  have  no- 
thing of  the  kind  better  arranged  and  di- 
gefted.  But  he  has  not,  like  the  moderns, 
confounded  the  hiftory  of  Nature  with  the 
philofophy  of  Nature,  but  treated  of  them 
in  diflFerent  works;— of  the  Hiftory,  in  the 
work  juft  mentioned,  and  of  the  Philofo- 
phy, in  his  ATcpoacefi  fwixai,  where  we  have 
only  fads  mentioned  that  were  neceflary 
for  the  argument.  I  think,  therefore,  that 
the  fchoohnen  were  not  miftaken,  when 
they  faid,  that,  in  natural  philofophy,  Ari« 
ftotle  was  cTa/jDioi'ios,  that  vs^fomctbing  more 
than  man.  Plato,  they  faid,  was  dc/os,  or 
divine^  on  account,  no  doubt,  of  the  The- 
ology which  he  brought  from  Egypt  with, 
him,  and  which,  as  it  contains  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinityf  is  the  reafon  why  St 
Auguftine  fays,  as  I  have  obferved,  p.  345. 
that  his  philofophy  is  very  little  different 
from  the  Chriftjan  Theology,  and  why  Cel- 
fus,  the  antagonift  of  Origen,  maintains  that 
JefusChrift  muft  have  read  the  works  of  Pla- 
to*. And  the  doftrine  of  Ideas,  which,  I  am 

*  St  Auguft.  torn.   I.  p.  748.  et  750.;  torn.  a. 
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perfuaded,  came  from  the  fame  country,  and 
appears  to  hare  been  the  dodrine  alfo  of  the 
Pythagoreans,  I  hold  to  be  alfo  a  part  of  the 
Theology  of  Plato,  and  very  much  conned- 
cd  with  the  dodrine  of  the  Trinity,  as,  I 
think,  I  fhall  be  able  to  (how  in  the  pro* 
per  place. 

I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  the  laft  of  Aii- 
ftoile's  philofophkal  works,  that  with 
which  he  concludes  his  pbilofophy, — his 
Metaphyjics ;  upon  which  1  fhall  be  very 
fliort  here,  as  1  have  treated  of  them  fo 
fully  ia  no  lefs  than  three  volumes  in  quar- 
to. 

The  fcience  of  Metaphyfics  is  the  fcience 
of  Principles,  which  explains  and  demon- 
ftrates,  not  only  its  own  principles,  but  the 

p.  58.  ct  337. ;  torn.  3.  p.  36.  of  the  Bcnediftinc  edi- 
tion ;  and  Origcn  contra  Cclfum  lib.  6.  See  concern- 
ing the  Platonic  doArine  of  the  Trinity,  preface  to  the 
third  volume  of  Metaphyfics,  p.  2.  where  it  is  fliown, 
that  it  was  not  only  the  belief  of  the  philofophers  of 
Egypt,  but  of  all  the  Greek  philofophers  of  later  times, 
and  of  the  Stoics  in  more  antient  times,  as  apper.rs 
from  a  paflagc  of  Seneca,  quoted  in  p.  339.  of  this 
Tolume,  where  I  have  fhown  that  it  is  at  this  day  a 
do£trine  of  the  firamins  in  India. 
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principles  of  all  other  fciences.  It  is  there* 
fore  very  properly  called  ihtjirft  philq/h-- 
phy^  and  is  dignified  by  Ariftotle  with  th? 
name  of  %Q(fi(t\  whereas  to  the  other  bran- 
ches of  philofophy  he  gives  only  the  com* 
mon  name  of  Philofophy. 

Every  particular  fcience  has  certain 
bounds  and  limits,  beyond  which  it  does 
not  go.  It  can  dcmonftrate  every  thing 
belonging  to  the  fcience  from  the  principles 
of  the  fcience  itfelf :  But  to  demonftrate  thefe 
principles  would  be  to  go  out  of  the  fcience; 
and  all  fciences  by  that  means  would  be 
run  up  to  a  fcience  more  general  and  per- 
fedly  different  from  the  particular  fcience. 
It  was  therefore  very  proper  that  a  fcience 
ihould  be  fet  apart  for  demonftrating  the 
principles  of  all  fciences;  and  that  fcience 
is  Mctaphyfics^  which,  therefore,  may  be 
caviled  the  fcience  of  fciences. 

The  flrongeft  example  of  this,  geome-f 
try  affords ;  which  I  infift  the  more  upon, 
that,  I  think,  it  is  the  only  thing  deferving 
the  name  of  fcience  now  teft  among  us  fince 
we  have  loft  the  antient  philofophy.  We 
have,  of  the  elements  of  geometry,  an  ex- 
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cf llent  fyftem  by  an  ancient  geometer,  Eu* 
did.    In  thefe  elements  we  fhould  expeft 
to  find  the  very  firft  principles  of  the  fcience ; 
but  fo  far  from  that,  we  do  not  fo  much 
as  learn  from  Euclid  what  the  fubjet^  of 
Geometry  is;  for  he  has  not  told  us  that  it 
is  magnitude^  neither  has  he  let  us  know 
what  the  higher  genus  is,  viz.  quantity:  So 
that  for  any  thing  we  learn  from  him,  w6 
are  not  able  to  diftinguiih  the  fubjed  of 
geometry,  which  is  quantity  continuous^  or 
magnitude  from  the  fubjed:  of  Number, 
which  is  quantity  defcrete\  and,  confequent- 
/y,  we  are  not  able  to  diftinguifh  accurate* 
ly    and    fcientifically   from  one  another 
the  two  fciences  of  geometry  and  arith-* 
metic,  of  both  which  Euclid  has  treated. 
Even  where  he  has  de6ned  things,  his  defv^ 
nitions   are   not   intelligible   without    the 
knowledge  of  the  firft  philofophy;  fuch 
are  his  definitions  of  a  Point,  a  Line,  and 
a  Superficies:  And  fome  things  he  has  not 
at  all  defined,  though  he  fpeaks  of  them 
fo    much,   fuch   as  Length,  Breadth,  and 
Depth.     All  this  I  have  explained  at  more 
length  in  the  firft  volume  of  Antient  Me- 
taphyfics,  book  5.  chap.  8.  to  which  I  re- 
fen      Nor  do  I  blame  Euclid  for  not  ex- 
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plaining  thefe  things  philorophically,  but 
referring  us  to  common  fenfe  and  obferva- 
tion.  On  the  contrary,  I  praife  him  for 
not  running  his  fcience  up  to  Metaphyfics, 
and  fo  confounding  it  with  another  fcience 
quite  different. 

The  fame  b  the  cafe  of  the  firft  fcience 
which  Ariftotle  treats  of,  and  which  may 
be  faid  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  fcience, 
namely,  Logic^  or  the  Science  of  what 
fcience  and  demonftration  is.  That  there 
can  be  no  demonftration  or  fcience  of  any 
kind  without  definition,  every  man,  who 
has  learned  any  fcience,  though  it  be  no- 
thing more  than  the  elements  of  geome- 
try, muft  know.  Now  it  is  certain,  that 
there  can  be  no  compleat  definition,  un- 
lefs  we  can  go  up  to  the  higheft  genus, 
that  is,  to  the  Category.  As  in  the  exam- 
ple 1  have  given  from  geometry,  though  I 
know  that  the  fubjeft  of  geometry  is  mag^ 
nitude^  unlefs  I  can  afcend  to  the  category 
of  quantity^  and  can  difcover  that  magnitude 
is  a  fpecies  of  quantity^  I  cannot  perfedlly 
know  what  magnitude  is.  The  fame  is 
the  cafe  of  the  definition  of  Man ;  if  I  know 
only  that  he  is  an  animal,  and  cannot  af- 
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cend  from  animal  to  the  category  of  ^i- 
ftancc^  I  do  not  know  perfedly  what  Man 
is.  But.  thefe  higher  genera  are  not  the 
fubjeft  of  any  particular  fcience  ;  and 
therefore  Ariftotle,  though  he  has  thought 
it  a  neceflary  preliminary  to  his  Logic^  in 
which  he  was  to  treat  of  Demonftration,  to 
give  a  fliort  account  of  the  Catagories,  he 
has  thought  proper  to  explain  them  more 
fully  in  his  Metaphyfics, 

The  fame  is  the  cafe  of  Natural  Philo- 
fophy.  Body  is  the  fubje£fc  of  natural  phi-> 
lofophy.  But  the  natural  philofopher  does 
not  think  it  neceflary  to  explain  to  us  what 
body  is,  any  more  than  Euclid  thinks  it  ne- 
ceflary to  tell  us  what  the  fubjeft  of  geo- 
metry is,  viz.  magnitude.  Both  the  phi- 
lofopher and  geometer  refer  us  to  com- 
mon fenfe  and  obfervation  for  the  know- 
ledge of  fuch  things.  The  natural  philo- 
fopher indeed  tells  us,  that  all  bodies  are 
compofed  of  matter  and  form,  which  are 
therefore  the  elements  of  that  fcience.  But 
we  are  not  much  the  wifer  for  that,  unlefs 
he  had  informed  us  what  matter  and  what 
form  was  ;  but  for  this  we  are  referred  to 
the  firfl:  philofophy,  which,  as  it  follows, 
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in  Ariftotle^s  carder  of  teachiogi  immediate* 
I7  after  Phyfics,  is  called  Metaphyiic8»  and 
is  very  properly  placed  after  all  the  fciences 
of  which  Ariftotle  treats,  aod  made  the 
coQclufion  of  his  whole  philofophy. 

Of  Metaphyfics  Theology  is  a  parr^  and 
the  fublimeft  part,  being  the  fummit  of  all 
philofophy,  which  exalts  us  above  all  things 
on  this  earth  and  all  things  vifible,  and 
brings  us  as  near,  as  we  can  come  in  this 
ftate  of  our  exiftence,  to  that  Being  who  is 
above  all  Beings,  and  even  Being  itfelf  *»  and 
of  whom  we  cab  have  no  conception  but  by 
his  attributes  of  alU^lfc  and  all-powerful^ 
and  particularly  all-good^  by  which  epi- 
thet Plato  defigns  him,  calling  him  the 
TO  a^aBor,  or  the  Good,  From  him  have 
proceeded  all  things  that  exift,  and  from  all 
eternity  •  for  with  him  there  is  no  order 
of  time,  or  firft  and  lad  ;  but  there  is  an 
order  of  dignity  and  preference,  which 
muft  be  according  to  the  nature  of  things, 
unlefe  we  could  fuppofe  all  things  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  Divinity,  indifcriminately 

•  This  is  the  meaning  of  ^9%%^*tfiffu  the  epithet 
which  Plato  gives  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
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and  ][>romifcuoufl79  without  rank  or  Tub-- 
ordination.  There  is  therefore  a  regiilat 
prooeffion  from  th^  Supreme  Deity ;  jirji^ 
of  Intelligence,  by  which  all  things  are: 
made,  and  without  which,  as  our  Scripture 
tells  us,  nothing,  that  is  made,  was  made  ; 
next^  Of  the  Spirit  of  Life  and  Animation, 
without  which  Creation  Would  have  been 
ahogcfther  an  inanimate  mafs. — From  thefe 
two  principles  proceed  all  the  Intelligence^ 
and  all  the  life  and  adion  in  the  univerfe. 

This  is  the  Theology  df  Plato,  fo  con- 
formable, as  I  have  obferved,  to  the  Chri- 
ftian  Theology.  That  Plato  learned  it  iii 
Egypt,  I  have  little  doubt ;  but,  whether 
it  was  revealed  there,  as  it  certainly  wa* 
to  the  Apoftles,  or  whether  the  priefts  did 
not  difcover  it  as  a  truth  of  philofophy, 
which  I  think  it  is^  it  would  be  imprdpet 
here  to  inquire. 

But,  though  the  Theology  of  Ariftotle 
be  not  fo  fublime  or  fo  comprehenfive  as 
that  of  Plato,  yet,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  a 
pure  fyftcm  of  Theifm  ;  for  he  has  Jemon- 

Voi-.  V*  3  G 
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ft  rated,  that  there  muft  be  a  firft  mover ^ 
who  is  the  Author  of  motion^  hj  which 
all  the  bufinefs  of  Nature  and  the  material 
world  is  carried  on.  This  Being  is  eternal, 
immaterial,  indivifible,  immoveable  him- 
felf,  though  the  caufe  of  all  the  motion  in 
the  univerfe  j 

Stabilifque  manens,  dat  cunAa  moveri, 

as  Boethius,  De  Confolatione  Phtlofophica^ 
has  well  exprefled  it.  He  proves  alfo  that 
this  Being  is  one,  and  not  many  ;  fo  that 
we  have  in  Ariftotle  that  moft  important 
article  of  our  faith  eftabliflied,  that  there 
is  but  one  God.  This  Being  he  defcribes  as 
moft  perfedlly  happy  in  himfelf,  and  per- 
petually fo,  without  change,  or  ftiadow  of 
change  ;  for  he  is  pure  intelligence,  ener- 
gizing upon  objeds  of  intelligence,  which 
are  all  within  himfelf".  Whereas  the  ob- 
jeds  upon  which  our  intelligence,  and 
that  of  inferior  minds,  operate,  are  all  from 
without,  and  brought  into  the  human  mind 
by  a  tedious  and  difficult  procefs,  well 
known  to  thofe  who  have  ftudied  the  phi- 
lofophy  of  the  human  mind  *.     In  fliort*, 

•  Sec  Arjfiot.  Metapb.  lib.   14.  cap.  7.J  and  the 
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according  to  Ariftotle,  the  happinefs  of  the 
Supreme  Being  confifts  in  the  contempla* 
tioQ  of  that  intelledual  world  which  is 
within  himfelf.  And  what,  according  to 
this  philofophy,  makes  man  the  happieft, 
and  brings  him  the  neareft,  that  is  pofTible 
in  this  life,  to  the  Deity,  is  a  life  of  theory 
and  contemplation,  by  which  he  enjoys  as 
much  of  the  contemplation  of  that  intel- 
ledual  world  as  his  faculties  can  attain  to 
in  this  life  ;  and  when  in  another  life  his 
faculties  are  enlarged,  fo  as  to  be  able  tq 
comprehend  more  of  that  world,  then  he 
is  faid  to  enjoy  the  beatific,  vifion  *• 


Nicoffiacbeia,  lib.  lo.  cap.  8.    See  alfo  the  laft  chapters 
of  his  Phjjics. 

*  Ariftotle,  in  defcribing  this  contemplative  or 
theoretical  life^  as  he  calb  it,  makes  a  diftin£tion  be- 
twixt the  N«vf)  or  Int^lligenci^  the  No«roy,  or  tbefuh* 
jeB  upon  which  Intelligence  operates^  and  the  N^nn^, 
or  the  adiual  operation  or  energy  of  the  ^•vi  upon.ihefe 
fubjeBsj  (See  the  laft  chapter  of  his  Metaphyfics.) 
All  thefe  three  are  at  once  in  the  Divine  mind  ;  for 
there  is  there  n«  Svf«^if  ;  but  all  is  tnfyttci.  And  the 
fubjc£ls  of  that  iM^yim  are,  as  I  have  faid,  all  within 
the  Divine  mind  \  whereas  in  the  human  mind  they 
^e  all  three  diftinft  \  for,  in  the  firft  place,  there  is 
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/  So  far,  therefore^  I  think  the  Theology 
of  Ariftotle  16  irreprehenfihle ;  but  k  ap- 
peara  to  me  to  be  deficieqt  in  ieveral  C24>i- 
lal  points  :  The  firft  is,  that  1  da  not  find 
in  any  of  the  genuine  works  of  Axiftode 
(for  I  hold  the  tieatife  de  Mundo  not  to  be 
his)  the  Providence  of  Gody  extieiutfng 
both  over  the  natural  world  and  the  ac^ 
tions  of  men,  averted :  And  all^  I  qm  lea^ra 


pur  N«v(y  which  Is  no  more  than  Intelligence  t»  Jvf«-p 
/Kfj,  OT  potentially*  But  thb  power  is  not,  nor  cannot 
be  in  our  prefent  ftate  always  aftually  exerted.  The 
Ko«(r/(,  therefore,  which  is  the  energy  of  lUny  we  can>» 
pot  always  enjoy ;  and  the  obje£h  of  the  N«vf  we  have 
to  feck,  as  I  have  obferved,  from  abroad ;  and  when 
in  that  way  we  have  brought  them  into  our  min(l% 
they  are  not  always  prefent  there ;  and  fometimes  canv 
not  be  brought  to  us  by  recoUedUon,  being  loft  by  ob- 
livion.  And  even  when  we  have  them  ii^  our  minds, 
we  rauft  compare  them  together  by  that  operation  of 
our  mind  which  is  called  Ai«f«i«,  without  which  ope- 
ration we  can  have  no  fcicnce  nor.  knowledge  of  any 
value.  It  is  in  this  way,  and  by  fuch  diftin£lionS)  which 
to  many  of  my  readers  will,  I  know,  appear  very  frivo« 
lous,  that  Ariftotle  has  enabled  us  to  rife  as  much  as 
our  faculties  will  permit,  to  the  contemplation  of  th^ 
firft  Being,  and  to  diftinguifh  betwixt  his  Intelligence 
and  our  own,  and  confequently  betwixt  the  happinots* 
which  he  enjoys  and  that  which  the  greatcft  philofq* 
phcr,  and  moft  perfect  man  among  us,  can  enjoy. 
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codcermQg  the  Supreme  Beings  fraai  An* 
fiotU,  is,,  that  be  has  fet  tkis  machiae  o£ 
the  Uaivesfe  a-going^  aad  comirau$&  to 
move  U  ;  for  I  do  not  underftaod^  that  be 
HiaiQtaki8>  as  Sir  liaac  Newton  does,  tbaC 
body  once  fee  in  motion  goes  on  pf  itfelf 
hy  a  t^s  infita.  But  I  cannot  find  in  Arw 
ftode  that  he  does  any  thing  elie  beHdea 
moving  the  firft  fphere,  or  fphere  of  tdio^ 
^xed  ftarsy  upon  which  all  the  other  move-^ 
ments  in  the  material  world,  according  to 
Arillotle,  depend.  The  God^  therefore^ 
of  Ariftotle,  as  he  has  defcribcd  him  in  the 
8th  chapter  of  the  loth  book  of  the  Nico^ 
macheia^  is  little  better  than  a  theoretic  phi**, 
lofopher  of  the  moft  exalted  kind  ;  For  he 
has  there  faid,  towards  the  end  of  the  chap-? 
ter,  in  exprefs  words,  that  the  Deity  does 
not  at  all  a<3:  or  operate,  fo  that  his  whole 
life  confifts  of  Theory  and  Contempla- 
tion *.     And  there  is  a  paflage  in  his  Me- 


•  After  enumerating  the  feyeral  aftlvc  virtues  of 
men,  fuch  as  Juftice,  Bravery,  and  Temperance,  and 
Showing  that  it  is  impoflible  that  God  can  pradlife  any 
of  thefc,  and  yet  that  he  does  not  fleep  like  Endymc- 
on,  he  adds  :  t^  Ji  l^vftt  nv  sr^«rriif  «f *ifi]/«fF«^  'in  If 
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taphyficsy  lib*  14*  cap.  7.  where  he  makes 
the  only  difference  betwixt  the  Supreme 
Being  and  fuch  a  Philofopher  to  be,  that 
the  Deity  always  enjoys  fuch  a  con- 
templative life ;  whereas  the  Philofopher 
can  only  enjoy  it  at  times.  He  adds,  in- 
deed)  further  in  the  fame  chapter,  that  bis 
enjoyment  of  this  contemplative  life  is  not 
only  more  conftant  than  ours,  but  greater; 
becaufe,  no  doubt,  the  fubjeds  of  his  con- 
templation are  much  higher.  The  God, 
therefore,  of  Ariftotle,  if  we  except  the 
bufinefs  of  moving,  may  be  confidered  as 
an  Epicurean  God,  who  is  wrapt  up  id 
the  enjoyment  of  himfelf,  without  taking 
any  concern  about  human  affairs ;  for  fo 
Lucretius  has  defcribed  the  nature  of  the 
Deity : 

Ipfa  fuis  pollens  Opibus,  nihil  indiga  noftri. 

And  again, 

Semota  a  rebus  noftris,  fejunAaque  longe. 
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If  Ariftotle  had  fuppofcd,  that  from  the 
firft  Being  there  had  proceeded  other  Be- 
ings, who  had  the  care  of  the  natural  and 
moral  world,  I  (hould  have  thought  his 
iTheifm  in  this  rcfped,  as  well  as  in  others, 
an  excellent  fyftem.  But  I  cannot  difco^ 
ver  in  his  writings,  that  he  thought  there 
was  any  other  intelligence  in  the  univerfe, 
except  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  our  In- 
telligence, and  thofe  Intelligences,  which 
he  fuppofcs  animate  the  Celeftial  Bodies, 
but  which  do  not  appear,  from  any  thing 
he  fays,  to  take  any  concern  in  the  af- 
fairs of  men,  nor  indeed  in  the  material 
world,  farther  than  to  communicate  Mo- 
tion to  it.  And,  in  the  end  of  the  8th 
chapter  of  the  14th  book  of  Metaphyfics, 
he  fays  very  plainly,  more  plainly  than  I 
fhould  have  fuppofed,  that  all  the  popular 
Gods,  who,  appearing  in  different  ihapes, 
were  fuppofed  to  fuperintend  the  opera- 
tions of  Nature  and  the  affairs  of  men, 
were  ho  better  than  mere  fiaions  invent- 
ed for  political  purpofcs*,   and  fhat  all 


•  This  makes  me  not  wondcri  that  it  was  intended 
to  indift  him  for  impiety  j  which  made  him  leave  A- 
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that  has  come  down  to  Us  frotn  antient 
times  upon  this  fisfaje^t  is,  that  the  firft . 
Snbftaoces,  by  which  he  means  the  Sa« 
preme  Being  and  the  Minds  inhabiting  the 
ftars,  are  Gods.  But  thefe  later  fiftions 
of  Deities  he  feems  to  think  not  even 
ufeful  for  the  purpofe  intended  by  them } 
and  accordingly  in  his  books  of  Polity 
he  has  faid  very  little  of  religion^  only 
mentioning  it  twice,  as  I  remember^  but 
without  faying  any  thing  more  of  it  than 
that  there  fhould  be  pricfts  in  a  ftate,  and 
that  a  tyrant,  in  order  to  preferve  his  au« 
thority,  ought  to  appear  to  be  religious^ 
How  different  in  this  refpe£k  the  Polity  of 


thensi  and  retire  to  Chalets^  becaufe  he  fiud  he  would 
not  give  an  opportunity  to  the  Athenians  of  finnhig 
twice  againft  philofophy,  referring  to  their  condemna- 
tion of  Socrates.  But  Socrates  never  profefled  to  dif* 
believc  the  popular  religion :  He,  on  the  contrary^ 
pra£lifed  all  the  duties  of  it,  and  recommended  it  to  all 
his  followers }  nor  do  I  think  that  any  philoibpher, 
whatever  his  private  opinion  may  be,  is  entitled  to  fay 
any  thing  againft  the  religion  of  his  country,  and  par- 
ticularly againft  that  fundamental  article  of  the  religion 
of  all  countries, — the  Providence  of  God  over  all  his 
Works,  and  particularly  the  actions  of  mep« 
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Plato  18  from  that  of  Ariftotlc,  is  needlcfft, 
to  obfervct 

Another  great  defeft,  I  find  in  the  The- 
ology of  Ariftotle,  is,  that,  though  he  ac- 
counts for  the  movements  of  the  material 
worlds  he  gives  no  account  of  its  produc- 
tion. This  it  was  the  more  qeceflary  he 
ihould  have  done,  that  he  makes  the  ma- . 
terial  world,  fuch  ad  we  fee  it,  to  be  eternal  { 
fo  that  according  to  his  philofophy,  it  is 
coeternal  with  the  firfl  Being.  That  thid 
may  be  confidently  with  the  principles  of 
genuine  Theifm,  I  thinks  is  evident,  if  we 
fuppofe  that  the  material  world  has  an  ex- 
iflence  dependent  upon  the  firft  Caufe,  and 
is  a  produdion  from  all  eternity  of  that 
caufe,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  fay  that 
the  fecond  perfon  of  the  Trinity  is  a  Pro- 
dudion  of  the  firft  *.  But  Ariftotle  does, 
not  fay  any  where,  as  far  as  I  know,  that 
it  has  fuch  an  exiftencej  and  if  fOy  We  muft 
confider  the  Sovereign  Artift  to  be  like  ^ 

♦  See  what  more  I  have  faid  of  this  kmd  df  prb- 
du£Uon,  p.  384.  and  385. 

'  Vol.  V.  1  D 
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human  artift,  who  is  the  author  of  the 
works  he  makes,  but  not  of  the  materials 
of  thefe  works,  which  are  furnifhed  him 
by  Nature:  Whereas  genuine  Theology 
teaches  us,  that  all  things  are  originally  from 
God,  and  the  Matter  as  well  as  the  Form  of 
this  Univerfe;  fo  that  he  is  not  only  the  firft 
Mover, but  in  every  refpeft  the  firft  Caufe  of 
all  things  in  the  Univerfe.  And  what  fur- 
prifes  me  very  much  is,  that  Ariftotle  not  on- 
ly does  not  derive  Body  from  this  firft  Caufe, 
but  not  even  Mind,  neither  the  Intellec- 
tual Mind,  nor  the  Animal,  nor  the  Vege- 
table, not  even  that  Mind,  which,  accor- 
ding to  his  philofophy,  animates  the  fub- 
ftances  commonly  called  inanimate,  and  is 
what  he  calls  Nature^  producing  all  the 
'movements  of  thofe  bodies.  Now,  though 
there  may^be  difficulty  in  conceiving  hoW 
from  an  incorporeal  fubftance  a  corporeal 
Ihould  be  produced ;  yet  there  can  be  none, 
I  think,  in  conceiving  the  emanation  or  pro- 
ceffion  of  one  mind  from  another;  a  thing 
which,  I  am  perfuaded,  happens  daily  in 
the  common  generation  of  animals. 

Another  great  defeiS,  I  obferve  in  the 
Theology  of  Ariftotle,  is,  that,  though  he 
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makes  God  the  firft  Mover,  and  confe- 
quently  the  Source  of  all  order  and  beau- 
ty in  the  Univerfe,  yet  he  gives  no  ac- 
count ai  all,  how  it  is  poffible  to  conceive 
that  an  immaterial    Being   fhould   move 
Matter  or  Body  without  mixing  with  it. 
The  way  that  Body  moves  Body  is  by 
Pulfion,  Trufion,  or  Drawing.     Now  it  is 
impoflible  to  conceive  that  Mind  ihould 
move  Body  in  that  way,  nor  in  any  other 
way,  except  by  animating  it,  that  is>  mix- 
ing and  bemg  incorporated  with  it  j  and 
accordingly  it  is  in  thai  way  that  we  our- 
felves  and  all  other  animals  are  moved  by 
Mind,     Now,  if  the  material  world  is  to 
be  moved  by  the  Supreme  Being  in  that 
way,  he  muft  of  neceffity  mix  with  it,  and 
be  moved  along  with  it,  as  Ariftotle  con- 
feffes  that  our  Minds  are  moved  along  with 
our  Bodies  :  Whereas  he  maintains  in  ex- 
prefs   terms,  that  the  Supreme   Being  is 
entirely  feparated  from  all  matter.     This 
is  a  difficulty  of*  which,  as  Simplicius  in- 
forms us  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Phy- 
fics,  p.  320.  Eudemus,  a  Peripatetic  Philo- 
fopher  of  later  times,  who   is  very  often 
quoted  by  Simplicius  with  great  applaufe,, 
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was  fenfible  ;  for  he  ftates  it  very  dearbfi 
but  gives  no  anfwer  to  it,  except  that  the 
firft  Caufe  moves,  not  as  Body  moves  Bor 
dy,  being  firft  moved  itfelf^  but  is  perfe£k- 
ly  at  reft.     But  this  is  no  more  than  re- 
peating, the  doubt  and  difficulty  without 
folving  it ;  for  the  queftion  recurs,  how^ 
it  is  poftible  to  conceive  Mind,  fupieme  or 
fubordinate,  moving   Body,  without  ani- 
mating it  and  being  moved  along  with  it. 
Now  Ariftotle  maintains,  that^he  Supreme 
Mind  is  not  only  immaterial,  but  immove- 
able and  unchangeable  in  every  refped. 
•  The  only  folution,  therefore,  of  the  diffl- 
culty  is,  that  the  Supreme  Mind  moves 
Bodies,  not  immediately,  but  by  the  in* 
tervention  of  other  Minds,  fuch  as  the  A- 
nimal,  the  Vegetable,  and  that  which  I 
call  the  Elemental  Mind^  and  which  Ari- 
ftotle calls  Nature. 

The  laft  defeft  I  obferve  in  Ariftotle'^s 
Theology,  is,  that  he  makes  the  Supreme 
Being  to  move  only  the  grand  fphere  of 
the  fixed  ftars,  which,  according  to  Ari- 
ftotle*s  philofophy,  was  the  boundary  of 
X\\^   ILJniverfe,  and  inclofed,  every   thing 
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therein  contained.  Now  this  fphere,  ac« 
cording  to  Ariftotle,  is  only  moved  imme- 
diately by  the  firft  Mover  j  and  all  the  o- 
ther  bodies  in  this  Univerfe,  and  particu- 
larly the  planets,  have  motion  communi- 
cated to  them  from  this  great  circle*  which 
by  its  conftant  rotation  moves  them.  Now, 
how  is  it  poffible  to  conceive  that  this  mo- 
tion ihould  produce  all  the  other  motions 
of  Bodies  in  the  Univerfe,  fo  various  and 
different  from  one  another  ?  And  pariicu- 
larly*  how  can  he  from  thence  account 
for  the  motion  of  the  planets  in  different 
orbits  and  different  times. 

The  Theology  of  Plato  and  of  our  Sa- 
cred Books  is  liable  to  no  fuch  objedions. 
According  to  Plato,  the  Supreme  Being  is 
above  all  things,  even  Intelligence  and  Be- 
ing itfelf ;  for  he  is  ^virepovaiosy  as  he  cx- 
preffes  it ;  and  we  can  conceive  nothing  of 
him,  but  that  he  is  fupremcly  Good.  Plato 
is  therefore  very  far  from  degrading  him 
to  a  mechanic,  by  employing  him  to  move 
any  Body,  even  that  which  Ariftotle  fup- 
pofes  to  inclofe  the  Univerfe.  But  from 
this  great  and  incomprehenfible  Being,  he 
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derives  other  Beings  which  we  can  com«» 
prehend^  and  particularly  the  two  grand 
principles ;  firjl^  Intelligence,  by  which  all 
things  are  made  and  arranged  in  the  way 
we  fee  them;  SLnAf/eccmdly^  Life  or  Anima* 
tion,  by  which  every  thing  in  Nature  is 
moved :  And  this  is  not  only  the  do&ine 
of  Plato,  but  that  of  our  Sacred  Books. 
Thefc  two  great  principles  are  not  only 
immaterial,  but  entirely  feparated  from  all 
matter,  as  well  as  the  Supreme  Being  from 
whom  they  proceed.  But  from  them  are 
derived  all  the  feveral  Intelligences  in  the 
Univerfe,  and  all  tboTe  various  minds 
which  give  animation  and  motion  to  the 
animals  and  vegetables,  and  to  ail  fubflances 
of  every  kind  which  we  fee  in  motion, 
and  by  which  the  bufinefs  of  Nature  i^ 
carried  on. 

It  is,  I  think,  the  more  furprifing,  that 
Ariftotle  ihould  not  have  adopted  this  phi- 
lofophy  of  his  mafter  Plato,  as  he  every 
where,  in  his  Phyfics,  acknowledges  that 
there  is  a  principle  of  life  and  animation 
not  only  in  animals  and  vegetables,  but  in 
all  natural  fubflances,  and  which  he  holds^ 
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to  be  fo  eflential  to  the  conftitution  of  e- 
▼eiy  natural  body,  that  he  calls  it,  as  I  have 
obfervcd*,  Nature  itfelf^  and  makes  it  to  be 
the  principle  of  the  motion  of  all  bodies 
here  below.  By  thefe  principles  in  the  feveral 
bodies,  guided  and  conduced  by  the  Su^* 
prente  Deity,  (or  rather  by  the  two  Divine 
Beings  above  mentioned,  which  I  confider 
£is  a  portion  of  the  Divinity,  being  of  the 
fame  nature  and  fubftance),  is  all  the  bu* 
iinefs  of  Nature  carried  on  with  that  order 
and  regularity,  which  even  to  a  common 
oWerver  muft  appear  moft  wonderful.  This 
order  and  regularity,  by  which  every  thing 
is  condufied  in  the  bed  manner  poflible,  is 
every  where  acknowledged  by  Ariftotle, 
and  particularly  in  the  7th  and  9th  chap- 
ters of  his  Metaphyfics.    And  it  is  a  maxim 
of  his,  that  Nature  does  nothing  in  vain, 
nor  omits  any  thing  that  is  neceflaryto 
be  done :  And  h?  fays,  that,  if  we  can 
difcover  what  is   neccffary  *or  proper  to 
be  done  in  any  inftance,  we  are  fure  that 
Nature  has  done  it.     Ariftotle,  therefore, 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  refpedls,  is  a 

•  Page  394. 
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genuine  Theift.    And  the  only  fault  wt 
can  find  with  his  Theology,  with  regard 
to   the   natural  world,  is,  that  he  does 
not  fufficiently  explain  how  it  is  produ- 
ced ;  and,  as  to  the  moral  world,  I  think 
his  philofophy  is  alfo  defeAive  in    this 
refped,    that   he  does  not  fuppofe  that 
the  aflPairs  of  men  are  fuperintended  by 
Intelligences  fuperior  to  man,  but  fubor- 
dinate  to  the  grand  principle  of  Intelli* 
gence,  who  has  committed  to  them  the 
care  of  particular  nations,  and  even  fami^ 
lies  and  individuals,  and  which  therefore 
were  woiihipped  by  the  antients  as  Gods  ; 
but  in  thefe  Gods,  it  is  evident,  firom  the 
palTage  above  quoted,  that  Ariftotle  did 
not  believe.    And  yer,  if  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing be  fuch  a  God  as  Ariftotle  has  defcri*^ 
bed  him  to  be,  wholly  employed  in  the 
contemplation  and  enjoyment  of  himfelf, 
it  is  evident  that  there  can  be  no  fuch  thing 
as  Providence  with  refpeft  to  the  moral 
world,  but  the  affairs  of  men  mud  go  on 
without  any  fuperintendence  or  diredion 
of  fuperior  powers* 

Thefe  are  my  objedions  to  the  Theo* 
logy  of  Ariftotle,  to  which  I  (hould  be 
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glad  to  fee  a  good  anfwer  by  any  maa 
more  learned  in  hi&  philofophy  than  I  am^ 
as  I  have  the  higheft  opinion  of  him  as  a 
philofopher,  and  indeed  it  is  from  him 
chiefly  that  I  have  learned  what  I  know 
6f  philofophy.  I  have  read  a  book  very 
rare,  and  known  to  very  few,  written  by 
one  who  calk  himfel^  Fortunius  Licetus, 
aGenoefe,  printed  in  the  year  1645,  en- 
titled, Dt  Pietate  Arijlotelis  erga  Deum 
Ct  Homines.  But,  though  he  has  fatisfied 
me  perfectly  as  to  many  objedions  made 
to  tbe  Piety  of  Ariftotle,  yet  he  has  not 
anfwered,  at  lead  to  my  fatisfaftion,  thofe 
I  have  dated.  The  reft  of  the  Metaphy- 
fics,  in  which  he  explains  the  principles  of 
all  things  and  of  all  faiences,  I  approve  of 
extremely ;  and  I  maintain  that  no  man 
can  perfedly  underftand  the  principles  of 
any  fcience  without  ftudying  the  Meta- 
phyfics  of  Ariftotle.  His  fyftem  of  Logic 
is  the  greateft  work  of  fcience  that  ever 
^as  performed  by  one  man,  if  it  be  the 
work  of  one  man,  and  not  rather,  as  I  think 
it  is,  the  work  of  a  fuccefiion  of  men  for 
many  ages  in  the  parent  country  of  fcience,, 
Vol.  V.  3  E 
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I  mean  Egypt.  As  we  cannot,  without 
the  ftudy  of  the  Metaphyfics,  underftand 
the  principles  of  any  one  fcience,  fo  we 
cannot  otherwife,  than  by  the  ftudy  of  hi* 
Logic,  know  even  what  fcience  is.  His 
fyftem  of  Morals  is  the  beft  in  theory,  and 
at  the  fame  time  the  moft  practicable  that 
ever  was  written,  and,  1  think,  I  may  ven- 
ture to  add,  th^t  ever  will  be  written.  In 
his  books  upon  Phyfics,  and  no  where  elfe, 
as  far  as  I  know,  are  contained  the  gene* 
ral  principles  pf  natural  philofophy,  which 
is  there  made  a  fcience  of,  but  not  in  any 
modern  books  upon  the  fubjed.  And,  as 
to  fadls  of  natural  hiftory,  as  far  as  they 
were  known  in  his  time,  they  are  very 
fully  and  accurately  recorded,  particularly 
in  his  hiftory  of  animals.  His  writings, 
too,  upon  the  popular  arts  of  poetry  and 
rhetoric,  are  as  excellent  of  the  kind  as 
what  he  has  written  upon  philofophy.  For 
my  own  part,  I  am  not  aftiamed  to  ac- 
knowledge, that,  if  1  had  not  read  the  Po- 
etics of  Ariftotle,  though  it  be  little  better 
than  a  mutilated  fragment,  I  fhould  not 
have  known  what  poetry  was,  but  fliould 
liave  confounded  itj  as  moft  people  do,  v^itl^ 
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verfificatioQ,  fpleDdid  dididn,  and  fine  fen^ 
timents:  And^  notwithftandingall  that  has 
been  written  upon  Rhetoric,  both  in  antienc 
and  modern  times,  I  hefitate  not  to  pro* 
nounce  that  Ariftdtle's  three  books  upon  the 
fubjeA  are  the  bed  fyftem  of  the  art  extant. 
Whatever  defeat,  therefore,  or  errors  there 
may  be  in  his  Theo]ogy,in  which  he  had  not 
an  opportunity  to  be  fo  well  informed  as 
Plato  was,  who,  by  his  travels  into  Egypt, 
or  by  fome  Pythagorean  books  that  may 
have  fallen  into  his  hands,  but  which  An- 
ftotle  never  faw,  did  certainly  learn  the 
Chriftian  Theology,  I  think  we  may  eafily 
pardon,  in  confideration  of  the  very  great 
merit  of  the  reft  of  his  philofophy>  and  of 
his  writings  upon  the  Arts.  And  1  am  per- 
fuaded  that  he  would  have  been  more  full 
and  accurate  in  his  Theology^  if  he  had 
not  fpent  fo  much  time  and  thought  up- 
on his  difputations  with  Plato  concerning 
Ideas,  which  he  fays  Plato  made  the  prin- 
ciples o^Nature,  and  of  all  things  in  this  U- 
niverfe;— with  the  Pythagoreans  concern- 
ing Numbers^  which,  he  fays,  they  made 
the  principles  of  all  things; — and  with  Em- 
pedocles,  who,  he  faysj  made  Friendftiip 
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and  Strife,  or  in  other  words,  contraries^ 
the  caufes  of  all  things.  Ariftotle  is  accu- 
fed  by  his  own  Commentators,  as  I  have 
elfewhere  obferved*,  of  having  mifreprefen* 
ted  the  opinions  of  the  philofophers  before 
him,  in  order  that  he  might  have  the 
pleafure  of  refuting  them.  And,  indeed, 
however  much  I  may  admire  him  in  other 
refpefls,  I  cannot  praife  his  candour,  as 
there  is  clear  evidence  that  he  made  ufe  of 
a  work  of  Archytas,  the  Pythagorean,  up- 
on the  Categories,  and  did  Jittle  more  than 
tranflate  it  from  Doric  into  Attic,  without 
fo  much  as  ever  mentioning  his  name  in 
any  part  of  his  works,  as  far  as  I  rcmem-^ 
ber.  As  to  the  opinions  he  mentions  of 
Plato,  Pythagoras,  and  Empedocles,  con- 
cerning the  principles  of  things,  if  they 
were  truly  fuch  as  he  has  reprefented  them, 
they  were  not  worth  refuting;  for  to  make 
fuch  things  the  principles  and  firft  caufes 
of  all  things,  is  glaringly  abfurd.  Plato, 
no  doubt,  maintained  the  dodtrine^f  Ideas, 
which,  he  faid,  were  incorporeal  fubftan- 
ces,  from  whence  he  derived  all  the  feve- 

*  Pa^e  45.  of  the  preface  tOA'o]^  3.  of  Ant.  Metaph. 
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ral  corporeal  fubftances  upon  the  earth. 
But  he  certainly  believed  that  there  wa$  a 
higher  principle  in  Nature,  and  firft  Caufe, 
of  which  all  thefe  Ideas  were  a  proceflion 
or  emanation,  as  the  feveral  individuals 
were  from  them.  Now  it  is  impoflible  to 
imagine  that  he  conceived  the  firft  Caufe, 
or  the  two  grand  principles  which  he  de- 
rived from  that  Caufe,  to  be  mere  ideas. 
As  to  Pythagoras's  dodrine  of  Numbers,  it 
is  well  known  that  he  fpoke  in  parables, 
as  our  Saviour  chofe  to  do,  oxjymbols^  as 
they  were  called,  which  were  underftood 
only  by  the  few  initiated  in  his  philofophy, 
but  by  the  many  were  thought  abfurd  and 
ridiculous.  Number,  however,  is  one  of 
the  fymbols  that  I  think  eadly  to  be  under- 
ftood by  thofe  who  have  ftudied  arithmetic 
as  a  fcience,  the  firft  fciente  taught  in  Py- 
thagoras's  fchool,  and  who,  therefore,  muft 
have  known  the  power  of  Numbers.  Now 
it  is  impoflible  that  Pythagoras  could  be- 
lieve that  Numbers  were  the  efficient  caufe 
of  the  Univerfe  ;  far  lefs  could  he  believe 
that  they  were  the  material.  But  they  are 
truly  the  formal  caufe,  as  they  are  of  every 
thing  that  is  framed  and  condu^led  by 
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order  and  method  :  And  I  think  Horace 
very  properly  applies  Numbers  to  a  vir- 
tuous and  regular  life^  where  he  fays, 

£t  verae  numerofque  modofqu^  edifcere  viue. 

And  they  may  be  faid  alfo  to  be  the  final 
caufe  of  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  Univerfe^ 
as  it  was  no  doubt  the  intention  of  Deicy^ 
that  the  whole  of  the  fyftem  ftiould  be 
framed,  and  conduced  by  Number  and 
Meafure.  It  was  therefore  not  without 
reafon  that  the  Pythagoreans  faid, 


A^t$fim  Ti  ««(fr'  iirifijcl* 


and  that  they  ufed  Numbers  for  the  fym- 
bols  of  all  things  divine  ;  as  they  are  the  I- 
deas  the  moft  abftra<3:  of  any  that  we  ufe, 
denoting  nothing  more  than  exiftence  and 
order ;  fo  that  nothing  could  typify  more 
properly  the  rx  ovrcas  Ovja.  And  as  to 
the  opinion  of  Empedocles,  that  all  things 
were  compofed  of  contrary  qualities,  there 
is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  things 
are  compounded  in  that  way,  and  that  the 
wifdom  of  the  Contriver  of  this  wonder- 
ful fyftem  appears  in  nothing  more  than 
in  joining  together  oppofite  qualities   of 
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tfaiDgSy  fo  as  to  make  them  all  contribute 
to  that  wonderful  rerum  concordia  difcors^ 
which  confritutes  the  fyftem.  Nor  are  thefe 
oppofite  qualities  unfitly  expreffed  by  the 
words,  Love,  and  Averfion  or  Strife  ;  for, 
befides  the  common  phenomenon  of  the 
ioadftone  and  iron,  Chemiflry  exhibits  to 
us  many  bodies  which  approach  to  one 
another,  by  what  they  call  Eledive  At- 
tra&ion,  and  others  that  repel  one  ano- 
ther.    But  I  cannot  fuppofe  that  he  belie- 
ved thofe  qualities  of  fubftances  to  be  the 
firft  caufes,  or  the  caufe  of  caufes,  as  Ari- 
ftotle  exprefles  it,  by  which  every  thing 
in  the  Univerfe  was  produced.     They  are  . 
caufes  to  be  fure  ;  but  they  are  only  the 
formal  caufes,  not  the  efficient,  any  more 
than  many  other  formal  caufes  of  things. 

As.  to  the  flile  of  Ariftotle's  didadic 
writings,  it  muft,  1  think,  be  evident  to  e- 
^ery  body,  that  it  would  have  been  impro- 
per, if  not  ridiculous,  to  have  put  into  dia- 
logue his  fyftems  of  Logic,  Morals,  Phy-  ' 
iics,  and  Metaphyfics.  The  Polity  of  Pla- 
to and  his  Laws  were  not,  ^s  I  have  obferr 
yed,  proper  fubje£ls  for  dialogue,  thougFj 
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he  has  given  to  each  of  them  a  fable^  with- 
out which,  dialogue  is  no  better  than  a  ca- 
techifm.  Even  what  Ariftotle  has  written 
upon  the  popular  arts  of  Poetry  and  Rhe- 
toric is  better,  I  think,  as  it  is,  in  the  plain 
didadic  ftile ;  which,  in  my  opintout  is  only 
proper  for  treating  fome  particular  points  of 
art  or  rcience,but  not  for  a  fyftem  of  either. 

But,  though  Ariftotle  has  not,  like  Pla- 
to, joined  the  poet  with  the  philofopherj 
yet  he  has  done  what,  I  think,  anfwers  all 
the  purpofe  of  teaching,  without  introdu* 
cing  converfation,  and  fpeakers  of  different 
chara6:ers  and  opinions  ;  for  he  has  ftated 
almoft  upon  every  fubje£t  the  opinions  of 
the  philofophers  that  lived  before  him : 
And  his  method  is,  as  he  profefTes,  to  ftate 
what  others  have  faid  upon  the  fevcral  fub- 
jeds  before  him,  and  then  to  try  what  he 
can  do  better.  Thefe  opinions,  as  I  have 
faid,  he  is  fufpeded  not  to  have  dated  fair- 
ly. But,  be  that  as  it  wilU  he  refutes  them; 
then  he  delivers  his  own  opinion  ;  and, 
laftly,  he  ftates  and  anfwers  the  objediions 
to  that  opinion. 
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All  this  he  doet  in  a  ftile  very  differenC 
in  bis  difiereint  n^orks*  What  he  has  writ- 
ten upon  Poetry  is  in  a  ftile  very  plain  and 
clear,  except  Whefe  the  text  is  dcfedive 
or  corrupted^  which  it  is  iii  fo  many  placesi 
that  I  hold  it  to  be  little  better  than  a  mu-« 
tilated  fragment.  The  three  books  upon 
Rhetoric  are  in  the  fame  ftile ;  and  they 
have  come  down  to  lis  correct  and  entire : 
And  both  they  aod  the  Poetics^  I  think, 
are  perfect  models  of  the  dida^ic  ftile.  I 
fay  the  fame  of  his  treatifes  upon  Morals^ 
and  of  his  books  upon  Polity*  His  books 
upon  Logic  are^  I  think,  as  clear  as  they 
could  well  be  upon  a  fubjed:  altogether 
new,  and  unknown  to  his  countrymen  ; 
and  they  are  written  in  fuch  a  ftile,  that, 
I  am  perfuaded,  he  intended  that  they 
(hould  be  underftood  by  thofe  who  did  not 
attend  the  Lycaeum,  nor  had  not  heard 
his  ledures.  But  his  books  of  Phylics  and 
Metaphyfics  are  in  a  ftile  perfedly  diffe- 
rent ;  and,  I  think,  his  letter  to  his  pupil, 
Alexander,  in  which  he  fays  he  has  pu- 
bliftied,  and  not  publiihed  them,  (for,  fays 
he,  they  will  not  be  underftood,  except 

Vol-  V.  3  F 
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by  thofe  that  have  heard  my  le^ures)^ 
will  apply  equally  to  both^  though  Plu- 
tarchf  in  his  life  of  Alexander,  applies  it 
only  to  the  Metaphyfics.  And,  indeed,  the 
ftile  is  fuch,  that,  if  there  had  not  come 
down  to  the  philofophers  of  the  Alexanr 
drine  fchool,  who  have  laboured  fo  much, 
and  with  fuch  fuccefs  in  commenting  up- 
on thefe  writings,  fome  traditional  know- 
ledge of  his  philofophy,  and,  befides  that, 
fome  books,  now  loft,  of  the  fucceflbrs  in 
his  fchool,  fuch  as  Theophraftus,  whoie 
book  upon  Phyfics  is  often  quoted  by  one 
of  thefe  Commentators,  Simplicius,  I  do 
not  think  they  could  have  made  them  in- 
telligible to  us. 

The  words  he  ufes  are  all  the  common 
words  of  the  language,  except  terms  of 
art,  which  he  defines ;  and  I  cannot  recol- 
lect any  metaphorical  expreffion  he  ufes  in 
his  philofophical  writings,  unlefs,  perhaps, 
it  be  fome  metaphor  which  is  commonly  u- 
fed  in  the  language  in  place  of  the  proper 
word.  The  compofition,  too,  is  altogether 
without  figure,  unlefs  we  will  give  that 
name  to  thofe  ellipfes  which  are  fo  com- 
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moQ  in  the  Atdck  dialed.  But  the  diffi-- 
culty  in  hi8  ftile  is  to  find  out  the  fenfe  ; 
for  it  all  confifts  of  propofitions,  which,  be- 
fides  being  obfcurdy  expreffed,  are  not 
fyliogifed  fo  that  one  can  readily  form 
an  argument  from  them.  And  I  obferve, 
that  the  great  bufmefs  of  his  commenta- 
tors, fuch  as  Simplicius  and  Philoponus,  is 
to  compleat  the  fyllogifms  which  he  has 
left  imperfedl,  Thus^  in  the  very  begin- 
ning of  his  Phyficsy  Philoponus  has  obfer- 
ved  a  fyllogifm>  which  is  not  only  imper- 
fed  by  the  want  of  the  minor  propofuion, 
(a  thing  very  common  in  all  reafonings, 
being  what  they  call  an  enthymema),  but 
it  wants  alfo  the  conclufion,  in  place  of 
which  it  has  only  a  propofition  following 
from  the  conclufion.  And  this  being  the 
cafe,  I  dont  much  wonder,  that  a  Theolo- 
gian, who  calls  himfelf  Comeliw  a  Lapide^ 
quoted  by  an  author  I  mentioned  before,' 
Fortunius  Licetus^  calls  Ariftotle  carnifex 
tngeniorum^  ob  affeSlatam  obfcuritatem.  And 
indeed  there  is  nothing  but  the  mod  di- 
ligent ftudy,  with  the  afliftance  of  his 
commentators  of  the  Alexandrine  fchool, 
that  can  make  him  intelligible  even  to  men 
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of  tbie  bcft  underftaodiDg*  I  do  not  thcttr 
fore  wonder,  that  mcq,  who  value  thcm- 
felves  upon  being  good  Greek  and  Latia 
icholars^  ^nd,  having  read  fomie  books  of 
modern  philpfophy^  are  vain -enough  to 
think  themfelves  philofophersi  ihould  not 
apply  to  the  dudy  of  hi$  philofophy^  con-* 
eluding  that  what  they  do  not  underftand 
is  unintelligible  nonfepfe* 

With  regard  to  the  ftUe  of  his  qommen* 
tators,  a^  the  intention  of  their  writings  is 
to  explain  what  is  obfcure  in  Ariftotle, 
their  ftile  ought  to  be  yery  plain,  and,  I 
think,  it  is  fo,  unlefs  where  either  the  MS* 
is  faulty,  or  the  printed  edition,  which  is  the 
only  one  that  ever  was  publifted  of  thofe 
commentators;  for,  fince  they  were  print- 
ed, there  has  not  been  fuch  a  curiofity  a- 
bout  antitnt  philpfophy  as  tq  make  any 
demand  for  a  fecond  edition.  The  punc- 
tuation in  this  edition  is  generally  very 
bad,  and  fuch  as  will  (lop  the  bed  Greek 
fcholar,  and  oblige  him  to  read  the  pafTage 
pver  and  over  again.  And  there  are  fome* 
times  fuch  errors  in  the  words^  as  make  ^ 
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riddle  of  the  feaie  that  requires  aa  (Edipus 
to  folve,  or  a  critic,  fuch  as  a  ccmntrymaa 
of  mine  was,  of  the  name  of  Scrymgeour, 
who  ajBSfted  Harry  Stephen  in  collating 
Gredc  MSS.  and  who,  he  lays,  ihowed  a 
fagacity  in  that  bufinefs,  which  looked  like 
divination.  But,  with  all  tbeie  imperfect 
tions,  thofe  commentaries  muft  becarefully 
ftudied  ;  and  out  of  them,  and  of  the  text 
pf  Ariftotle,  this  mod  valuable  philofophy 
pauft  be  dug  like  diamonds  out  of  a  mine. 

For  this  work  not  only  a  perfed  know- 
ledge of  the  common  Greek  language  is 
neceflary,  but  we  muft  know  alfo  the  lan« 
guage  of  this  philofophy.  We  muft  there- 
fore begin  with  the  very  elements  of  it, 
and  learn  the  meaning  of  the  terms  which 
it  ufe8.  Upon  this  fubjed  there  is  an  ad- 
mirable work  of  Porphyry,  who  was,  I 
thiqk,  the  greateft  phiiofopher  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  and  which  he  entitles 
very  properly  i$$ay^$yn9  or  introduiiifin : 
And  indeed  it  is  the  beft  introduction  to 
philofophy  that  ever  was  written,  though 
the  fubged  of  it  may  appear  very  contempt* 
tible  to  thofe  who  call  them&lves  philofo-' 
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phers  in  this  age,  and  even  to  thofe  who 
profefs  only  to  be  ftholars  ;  for  it  is  the 
explanation  of  five  words,  viz.  gtnus^fpc^ 
cics^  difference^  proper  or  peculiar^  and  ar- 
cidental.  But  thefc  words  exprefs  all  the 
feveral  relations  which  the  things  in  this 
univerfe  have  to  one  another.  For  there  is 
nothing  that  has  not  to  one  or  more  things 
the  relation  of  Genus  or  of  Species.  Now, 
there  can  be  no  genus  znd  Jpecies^  without 
a  Difference  which  di(lingui(hes  thcjpecies 
from  the  genus.  Further^  things  belongs* 
ing  to  different  genufes  and  fpeeiefes  have 
certain  qualities  which  are  Peculiar  to 
them>  and  diftinguifh  them  from  other 
things  of  the  fame^^wx  2Xid /pedes.  And, 
laftly,  they  have  qualities  which  they  may 
have  or  not  have,  and  yet  continue  of  the 
fame  genus  and  fpeciesy  and  which  there- 
fore are  common  to  things  of  other  ge- 
nufes and  fpeeiefes ;  and  thefe  are  very 
properly  called  Accidents^  as  being  appro- 
priated  to  no  particular  clafs  of  things. , 
Thefe  divifions  comprehend  all  the  feveral 
relations,  either  of  conformity  or  diftinc- 
tion,  in  which  the  things  of  this  univerfe 
ftand  to  one  another ;  and^  as  we  think  of 
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notLing  but  in  fyftenii  every,  idea  we  form 
beings  as  I  have  Ihowa*,  a  fyftem,  there 
cannot  be  a  more  proper  introdudion  to 
phiiofophy  than  a  work  that  exhibits  to 
us^  in  a  fhort  and  comprehenfive  view, 
all  the  different  relations  which  the  infinite 
variety  of  things  in  the  fyftem  of  the  uni- 
verfe  have  to  one  another.  And  it  was 
the  more  proper  for  another  reafon,  that, 
though  Ariftotle  has  very  accurately  de- 
fined the  terms  peculiar  to  his  own  philo-. 
'  fophy>  yet  he  has  no  wherct  as  1  remem- 
ber, defined  thefe  terms  common  to  all 
phiiofophy. 

Ammonius  Hermeias,  a  great  philofo- 
pher  of  the  Alexandrine  fchool,  who  has 
written  an  excellent  commentary  upon 
Ariftotle's  book  of  Categories^  has  thought 
it  worth  his  while  to  write  alfo  a  commen- 
tary upon  this  Intradudlion  of  Porphyry, 
which  is  undoubtedly  very  much  conned- 
ed  with  the  dodtrine  of  the  Categories: 
For,  as  the  explanation  of  the  Jlvc  words 


^  Vol.  2.  of  Ant.  Metaph.  p.  107.  atnd  fellowiog. 
.•See  alfe  p.  8;.  of  the  iame  volume 
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iofbrms  us  of  tke  fevenl  rdadooa  in  wliidi 
die  thix]^  of  this  unnrerfe  ftand  to  one  an* 
other,  fo  the  Categories  let  us  know  what 
thej  are  abfdutelj  in  diemfelves.  Of  thie 
work  I  have  fpoken  at  £bme  length  elfe-* 
where  *»  and  have  Ihown  that,  vnthouc 
the  knowledge  of  it,  there  can  be  no  per* 
fc6t  fcience,  becaufe  there  can  be  no  per« 
fed:  definition.  It  was  originally  the  work 
of  Archytasy  a  Pythagorean  philofopher, 
from  whom  Ariftotle  took  it,  only  chan-* 
ging  the  title  of  it,  and,  I  think,  not  for 
the  better.  For  Archytas  entitled  it,  mp 
rov  TrapToii  or,  Of  the  nvhole  of  things ; 
and,  I  think,  very  properly,  as  it  takes  in 
the  whole  things  of  the  univerfe,  and  is 
the  heft  iotrodudion  that  can  be  imagi* 
ncd  to  fo  comprehend ve  a  fyftem  of  phi- 
lofophy  as  that  of  the  Pythagoreans,  and 
which  was  truly  an  univerfal  philofophy, 
becaufe  it  was  the  philofophy  of  the  unt-< 
verfe  ;  whereas  Ariftotle  has  made  it  on- 
ly an  introdudion  to  his  Logic,  which  by 
many  is  thought  not  to  be  philofophy  ai 
all,  but  only  an  organic  art,  fubfervient 

*  Vofe  t.  of  Ant,  Mctaphyf.  p-  Jif* 
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indeed  to  philofopby,  and  which  milffc  ht 
acknowledged  to  be  highly  ufefuL 

If  this  Introdudion  of  Porphyry,  with  thd 
commentary  of  Ammonius,  and  the  Cate- 
gories of  Ariftotle,  with  the  commentary 
both  of  Ammonias  and  Simplicius,  iil 
which  laft  is  preferved  to  us  the  original 
work  of  Archytas,  be  diligently  ftudied^ 
they  will  not  only  make  us  mailers  of  thd 
language  of  aniient  philofophy,  but  they 
will  give  lis  an  idea  of  its  comprehenfioil  and 
univerfality,  which  is  not  to  be  got  in  any 
modern  book,  and  will  prepare  us  proper- 
ly for  the  ftudy  of  any  particular  branch 
of  it|  to  which  we  may  think  proper  to 
apply.  And  what  (hould  encourage  every 
young  ftudent,  who  has  fpirit  and  refolu- 
tion  enough  to  venture  to  philofophife  iri 
this  unfalhionable  way,  is^  that  the  Intro- 
dudion  of  Porphyry,  and  Ammonius's 
commentary  upon  it,  arc  the  beft  printed 
books,  and  from  the  mod  corredt  manu- 
fcripts,  of  all  that  has  been  written  upon 
Ariftotle  in  Greek ;  and  the  text  of  the  Ca* 
tegories  is  the  leafl:  obfcure  of  all  Ari* 

Vo£.  V.  3  G 
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ilotIe*8  philofophical  wrttings ;  and  wbat 
obfcurity  may  be  tn  it  18  fully  remored  by 
the  two  commentaries  upon  it,  which  are 
alfo  very  corre&ly  printed.  A  man,  there- 
fore,  who  is  qualified  for  the  ftudy  of  the 
Greek  philofophy,  by  the  knowledge  oS 
the  Greek  language,  will  have  no  difficuhy 
to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  the  dements  of 
this  philofophy,  by  the  diligent  ftudy  of 
thefe  works. 

As  I  have  it  much  at  heart  to  revive  this 
antient  philofophy  in  Britain,  which  would 
do  us  fo  much  honour  as  a  learned  nation, 
and  in  that  refpeA  diftinguifh  us  from  all 
the  other  nations  of  Europe,  among  whom 
this  philo£bphy  is  loft,  I  have  fubjoined  to 
what  I  have  here  faid  of  it,  a  chapter  of 
Queries,  tending  to  ihowi  that,  without  it, 
we  cannot  under  ftand  the  principfes  of  any 
one  art  or  fcience,  nor  comprehend  the 
fundamental  dodrines  of  our  holy  religion. 
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CHAP.        IV. 


Queries  concerning  Philofophy. 


I  •  AS  philofophy  is  the  fcience  of  Cau* 
jLjL  fes,  it  is,  I  think,  of  the  greateft 
importance  to  know,  Whether  Ariftotle*s 
Doifirine  of  Caufes*,  upon  which  he  valued 
himfelf  fo  much,  be  true  ?  for,  if  it  can  be 
Ihown  not  to  be  true,  I  think  it  will  go 
near  to  put  down  his  whole  philofophy. 

2.  As  motion  is  the  great  agent  in  all 
the  operations  of  nature,  if  it  can  be  (hown 
that  his  definition  of  motion  is  fuch  as  Mr 
Locke  has  reprefented  it,  viz.  the  mojl  ex^ 
quiftte  piece  of  jargon  that  ever  nvas  in^ 
vented  by  man^  it  will,  I  think,  at*once 


♦  Sec  upon  the  doftrinc  of  Cau/es,  vol.  2.  book  4. 
chap.  4.  of  Ant,  Mctaphjrf, 
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put  an  end  to  his  whole  Philofophy  of 

Nature  *  ? 

3.  Whether  there  be  not  three  things 
concerning  motion  to  be  inquired  about ; 
imo^  What  motion  is,  confidered  in  itfclf  ? 
2do^  What  is  the  caufe  of  it  ?  3/w,  What 
is  the  cScGt  of  it ;  and  whether  thoie,  who 
define  motion  by  change  of  place,  tell  us 
only  what  the  effe^  of  motion  is,  not  what 
mot  ion  it/elfh  ? 

4.  Is  it  not  proper  to  inquire,  whether 
that  great  principle  of  Ariflotle,  that  all  natu« 
ral  bodies  are  compofed  oi  matter  ^niform^ 
be  well  founded  \  For,  if  it  can  be  fho^^n 
that  there  is  no  truth  in  that  propofition, 
the  antient  philofophy  of  Nature  has  no 
foundation  upon  which  it  can  ftand ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  if  it  be  true,  it  is  evident 
jhat  the  antients  have  laid  down  the  firft 
principles  of  all  natural  knowledge  f* 


%  On  tjic  fubjeft  of  MotlQn,  fee  voj.   i.  of  Ant. 
Mctaphyf.  lib.  i.cap.  3. 

t  On  the  fubjcft  of  tnatUr  znd/orm,  fee  ib.  byok  ^i 
fhap.  2. 
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5.  This  naturally  leads  to  inquire,  whe* 
thcr  there  be  any  truth  in  the  Peripatetic 
notion  of /ubjiantial  forms  ?  and  whether 
there  be  not  in  every  Natural  Body  a  cer- 
tain principle,  which  makes  that  Body  what 
it  is,  diftinguifli^s  it  from  every  other  Body, 
and  produces  all  its  movements  and  qua* 
lities  of  every  kind  ?  and  next  to  inquire, 
what  that  thing  is,  whether  Mind  or  Body, 
whether  Material  or  Immaterial  *  ? 

6.  As  it  is  impofllble  that  any  man  can 
be  a  Natural  philofopher,  without  know* 
ing  what  Nature  is»  I  think  it  is  worth 
while  to  inquire  whether  Ariftotle's  defi- 
nition of  Nature  be  a  juft  one,  viz.  that  it 
is  a  Principle  of  Motion,  or  a  kind  of  Life, 
in  all  Natural  Bodies  f  ? 

7.  Whether  there  be  any  differepce  be- 
twixt God  and  Nature  ?  What  that  diffc- 

♦  Vol.  I.  of  Ant.  Mctaphyf.  book  2.  chap.  Zs 

f  Sec  on  the  fubjcft  of  this  Principle,  lb.  p,  207, 
92 1 •  and  232  5  and  vol.  3.  of  Ant.  Mctaphyf.  p.  32^. 
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rence  is  ?    And   how  tnan  differs  from 
both*? 

8.  Whether  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  when  he 
wrote  his  Principia,  had  any  idea  at  all  of 
Body  being  moved  by  Mind ;  as  he  has 
no  where  mentioned  Mind  as  the  Motive 
Principle  of  Body  ?  Whether  this  be  not 
evident  from  the  different  accounts  he 
gives  of  the  canfe  of  Attradion  or  Gravi- 
tation f  ?  Whether  we  can  fuppofe,  that  the 
only  two  Motive  powers,  which  he  men- 
tions in  the  beginning  of  his  Principia^  viz. 
the  vis  infita  and  the  vis  imprejfa^  are,  either 
of  them,  Mind  ?  or,  whether  it  be  not  evi- 
dent, that,  by  the  one,  he  meant  a  power 
inherent  in  Matter,  and  eflential  to  it ;  and, 
by  the  other,  a  force  external  applied  to 
Matter  by  Bodily  impulfe  ? 

9,  Whether  we  be  not  more  certain  of 
the  Motion  of  our  own  Bodies  by  Mind, 

•  Vol.  2.  of  Ant.  Mctaphyf.  p.  360. 

t  See  vol.  2.  of  Ant.  MctaphTf.  p.  324. — where 
one  of  the  caufes  he  alligns  for  Gravitation  is  a  medium, 
whether  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  impelling  the  Bodies 
fwimming  in  it  towards  one  another* 
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than  we  can  be  of  the  Motion  of  any  Bo«^ 
dy  by  Body,  as  we  know  the  one  by  the 
moft  certain  of  all  knowledge,  Cbnfciouf- 
nefs,  and  the  other  only  by  the  evidence 
of  fenfe,  which  is  often  fallacious  ?  Whe* 
ther  Sir  Ifaac,  by  maintaining  that  his  owtl 
Motion,  and  the  Motion  of  other  animals, 
is  produced  by  a  mod  Subtile  Spirit,  which 
pervades  grofs  Bodies,  and  is  latent  in 
them  *,  does  not  rejedt  altogether  the  Mo- 
tion  by  Mind,  and  maintain  that  all  the 
Bodies  in  this  our  Syftem,  the  terreftrial 
as  well  as  the  celeftial,  are  moved  by  iE« 
thers,  Fluids,  or  Subtile  Spirits,  or  that 
they  move  themfelves  ? 

10.  Whether  it  be  not  a  moft  extraor- 
dinary Pneumatophobiay  (to  ufe  an  expref- 
fion  of  Cudworth  f ),  refembling  the  difeafe 
called  Hydrophobia^  which  makes  a  man 
deny  that  his  own  Body  is  moved  by 
his  Mind  ? 

11.  Whether,  as  all  our  Ideas,  in  this 
date  of  our  exigence,  arife  from  Senfa* 

*  Attt.  MctaphyH  vol.  i.  p.  275. 
t  lb.  vol.  2.  ^  40* 
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tionSy  and,  as  Sir  Ifaac  fays,  that  ottr  Sen^ 
iations,  as  well  as  our  Voluntary  Motions^ 
arc  produced  by  Subtile  Spirits  *,  would  it 
not  be  compleating  the  Syftem  of  Mate- 
rialifm  to, maintain,  that  our  Ideas  are  pro« 
duced  by  a  more  Subtile  Spirit  ftill ;  and 
then  there  will  be  in  us  neither  Animal 
nor  Intelleftual  Mind  ? 

12.  Whether  Sir  Ifaac^s  firft  Law  of  Mo- 
tion,  by  which  Body  once  fet  in  Motion 
is  made  to  go  on  in  a  ftraight  line,  is  not 
true  only  of  Motion  by  Bodily  impulfe  ? 
And  whether  Motion  by  Mind'  may  not 
change  its  dirediion  in  every  inftant,  which 
Motion  by  Bodily  impulfe  cannot  do  ? 

13.  Whether,  to  fuppofe  that  Body  can 
of  itfelf,  and  by  a  power  inherent  in  it, 
and  effential  to  it,  go  on  in  a  certain  di- 
redion,  and  with  an  uniform  velocity,  be 
not  abfolute  Materialifm  ? 

14.  Whether  we  cannot  readily  conceive 
all  the  Bodies  of  the  univerfe  to  be  moved 
by  Mind,  without  having  recourfe  to  a  v/i 
injita  in  the  Bodies,  a  vis  centripeta^  2l  vis 

•  Ant,  Mctaphyf.  vol.  2.  p.  324. 
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centrifuga^  or  JEthers  ind  Subtile  Fluids, 
which,  fuppofing  them  to  exift,  muil  be 
firft  moved  themfelves  before  they  cari 
move  any  other  bodies  ;  fb  that  the  que- 
ftion  ftill  remains,  What  moves  them  ? 

15.  Whether  it  be  poffible  to  fuppofei  that 
either  Mind  or  Body  caln  ad  where  they 
are  not  ?  and  whether,  whtn  Body  moves 
Body,  it  muft  not  be  in  conta£l  with  the  Bo* 
dy  it  moves,  either  immediately,  or  by  the 
intervention  of  other  Bodies  ? 

16.  Whether  it  be  poffible  that  a  man 
of  common  fenfe,  not  to  fpeak  of  a  philo- 
fopher,  can  believe  that  it  is  the  Moon 
tvhich  produces  the  Motion  of  the  Tides  ? 
And  whether  it  might  not  be  faid,  with 
as  much  rcafon,  that  it  is  the  Modon  of 
the  Tides  that  produces  the  Motion  of  the 
Moon  ?  Whether  this  way  of  fpeaking,  fo 
unworthy  of  a  philofopher,  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  confounding  two  things  quite 
different,  viz.  one  Body  moving  another, 
and  two  Bodies  being  moved  together 
with  a  certain  fympathy  or  conformity  of 

Vol.  V.  3  H 
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their  motions  to  one  another  ?  Of  this  laft 
kind  is  the  'Motion  of  the  Tides  wkh  re-' 
fptCk  to  the  Motion  of  the  Moon;  and 
of  this  kind  there  are  many  Motions  to  be 
feen  on  earth,  fuch  as  the  Motion  of  the 
Loadftone  and  Iron,  and  the  various  at* 
tradions  and  repulfions  of  fmall  Bodies 
which  Chemiftry  exhibits  *. 

1 7.  Whether,  as  Almighty  Wifdom  does 
nothing  fuperfluous  or  in  vain,  a  man  can 
believe  in  God,  and  beHeve  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  motion  of  the  planets  is  ac- 
tually compounded  of  Projedion  and  Gra- 
vitation, unlefs  he  can  demonftrate  that  it 
is  impoffible  by  the  nature  of  things,  that 
the  circular  or  elliptical  Motion  cin  b& 
iimple,  or  that,  if  it  were  (impley  the  pha^^ 
nomerta  could  not  be  accounted  for  t  ?  And 
whether  it  would  not  be  more  for  the  ho- 
nour of  Sir  Ifaac  to  fuppofe  that  the  Pla- 
netary Motion  is  a  (impte  and  anconlpound- 

•  Ant.  Mctaphyfr  vd.  2.  p.  378.  &  401.  Otficr 
examples  might  be  givea^  as  of  the  firings  of  mofidil 
inftnunencs,  which,  being  toned  in  a  certain  ratio  to 
one  another,  e^ibibit  wonder&I  (ympathetic  motioaSir 

f  VoL  3.  of  Ant.  Metaphyf.  p.  304* 
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ed  Motion,  as  it  certainly  is,  but  that  he 
has  mod  ingenioufly  analyfed  it  into  two 
Motions,  in  order  to  demonftrate  the  laws 
by  which  it  is  governed  ♦  ? 

i8«  Whether  there  be  not  a  difFerence 
in  the  nature  of  things  betwixt  that  fcience, 
by  which  the  motions  of  the  Celeftial  or 
other  Bodies  are  meafured  and  computed, 
and  that  fcience,  by  which  the  moving 
principle  in  thofe  Bodies  is  difcovered  ?— - 
Whether  the  one  fcience  does  not  belong 
to  Aftronomy,  Geometry,  or  Mechanics  ? 
And  whether  the  other  does  not  belong  to 
philofophy  ?  And  whether  a  man  may  not 
be  an  excellent  aftronomer,  geometer,  or 
mechanic,  and  yet  not  a  philofopher,  and, 
confcquently,  not  capable  of  determining 
what  is  the  moving  principle  in  Bodies  ? 

19.  Whether  a  man  can  be  faid  to  be 
truly  a  man  of  fcience,  who  does  not  Jcnow 
whjtfcienqe  is?  And  whether  a  man  c^n 

•  Vol.  3.  of  Ant.  Mctaphyf.  p.  312. — where  it  is 
fhown,  that  a  motion  in  a  ftraight  line,  the  fimpleft  of 
all  motions,  is  dccompofed  and  analyfed  into  two  other 
motions,  for  the  purpofe  of  dcmonftrating  certain  pro- 
))lei][is. 
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learn  that  from  Locke*9  book  upori  human 
underftanding,  where  he  tells  us,  that  Truth 
is  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difa^ 
greement  of  our  Ideas  ^  without  being  inform* 
ed  that  all  reafoning  confifts  of  Syllogifms, 
Propofitions,  and  Simple  Terms;  arid  that, 
after  analyfing  it  in  this  manner,  we  muft 
begin  the  ftudy  of  it  with  that  into  which 
It  is  ultimately  refolvable,  \  mean  Simple 
Terms,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  man,  who 
ftudies  language,  muft  begiti  with  the  cle*  • 
mental  founds  of  it*. 

20.  Whether  there  can  be  any  fcience 
without  definition  ?  Whether  every  defini- 
tion muft  not  be  by  the  genus  and  fpe^ 
cific  difference  ?  Whether  to  know  a  thing 
perfedly,  we  muft  know  not  only  the^^- 
nus  to  which  it  immediately  belopgs^  but 
alfo  the  remoter  ^rww^",  and  fo  on,  till  we 
come  up  to  the  higheft  genus  of  all,  under 
which  the  thing  is  to  be  ranked  ?  And  if 
fo,  whether  the  dodrine  of  thofe  higheft 
genera^  contained  in  Ariftotle*s  book  of 
Categories,  be  not  the  foundation  not  only 

*  Upon  this  fubjcft,  fee  vol.  r,  of  Ant.  Metaphyf. 
book  5.  chap.  2.  &  4* 
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pf  Logicy  but  ef  all  fcience ;  ai|  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  Categories^  there  caa 
be  no  perfefl:  definition  *  ? 

a  I.  Whether  the  human  intelled,  in 
forming  its  ideas,  does  not  apprehend  e*- 
TCry  thing  in  fyftem,  and  nothing  abfolute* 
ly  and  fimply  by  itfelf,  but  every  thing  re- 
latively to  other  things?  And  whether  this 
does  not  lead  to  very  important  confe* 
quences  in  philofophy,  as  it  tends  to  fhow 
that  we  are  by  nature  formed  for  the  con-^ 
templationof  Ordfcr,  Regularity,  and  Beau* 

tyt? 

22.  Whether  i  fenfe  of  the  pulchrum 
and  honefium  does  not  diftinguifli  a  man 
from  a  brute,  as  much,  or  more,  than  any 
thing  elfe  ?  And  whether  an  author,  fuch 
as  Mr  Paley,  who  denies  or  doubts  that  we 


*  See  upon  this  fubje^l  vol.  i.  of  this  work,  p.  72. 
&  520.  2d  edit. — See  alio  Ant.  Metaphyf.  vol.  i. 
p.  317.  &  318. 

f  Ant.  Mctaphyfr  vol.  2.  p.  107.  &  fo8.*-i3i.  & 
132.    Ibid.  vol.  3.  p.  342. 
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have  any  fuch  fenfe,  does  not  in  effcd  de<» 
nj  or  doubt  the  exiftence  of  Man  ? 

23.  Whether  Man  differs  from  a  brute, 
not  in  kind^  but  in  degree  ?  Whether  Locke, 
not  diftinguifhing  betwixt  fenfations  and 
ideas,  does  not  confound  man  and  brute  ? 
And  whether  he  muft  not  be  a  moft  wretch- 
ed philofopher,  who  cannot  diftinguifli 
himfelf  accurately  and  fdentifically  from 
a  brute  *  ?  ^ 

a4«  Whether  it  be  true,  as  Mr  Locke 
fays,  that  we  can  have  no  perception  of  a- 
ny  kind  without  confcioufnefs  I  And  whe- 
ther, on  the  contrary,  confcioufnefs  be  not 
one  of  the  greateft  exertions  of  intelled,  by 
which  we  are  eflfentially  diftingui(hed  from 
the  brutes  f  ? 

25.  Whether  Ideas,  abftrad  Ideas,  and 
general  Ideas,  be  all  fynonymous  terms  ; 
fo  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  parti- 

t  Sec,  upon  this  fubjeA,  Appendix  to  vol.  3.  of 
Ant.  Mctaphyf.  chap.  3.  p.  335. 

f  Ibid.  voL  2.  p.  87.  &  88. 
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€ular  Idea  of  any  thing  ?  Or  whether,  oa 
the  contrary,  it  be  not  impoffible  to  con- 
ceive abftraded  or  general  ideas  without 
particular  ideas  *  ? 

26.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  idea 
If^hich  muft  exift  in  particular  things  be- 
fore it  can  be  abftra£bed  or  generalized  \ 
Can  it  be  any  thing  elfe  than  an  immate- 
rial principle,  which  animates  the  fub- 
fiance,  gives  it  its  form  and  motions,  and 
makes  it  what  it  is,  diftind  from  every 
thing  elfe  t? 

27«  Whether  there  be  any  difference  be- 
twixt God  and  Nature  ?  And,  if  there  be, 
what  that  difference  is :):  ? 

a8.  Whether  there  be  not  fuch  a  philo* 
fophy,  as  that  which  Ariftotle  calls  thtjirfi 
philofophy^    becauie  it  demonftrates    not 


•  Vd.  2.  <rf  Ant.  Mctaphyf.  p,  70,  71,  72,  7 J, 
76,  79,  and  85  5  and  vol.  3.  p.  341, 

t  Ibid.  voL  2.  p.  ^^* 

%   lUdr  p«   36^. 
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only  its  own  principles,  but  the  principlea 
of  every  other  branch  of  phtlofophy,  and 
of  all  fciences  ?  And  whether  it  be  true,  what 
both  Plato  and  Ariftotle  tell  us,  that  even 
geometry,  which  is  accounted  by  us  to  be 
the  moft  certain  of  all '  (ciences,  is  fo  far 
from  being  able  to  demonftrate  its  own 
principles,  that  it  cannot  fo  much  as  in- 
form us  what  its  fubjed,  viz.  magnitude^  is : 
And  accordingly  Euclid  has  not  attempted 
to  define  magnitude,  nor  even  the  dimen- 
fions  of  it,  lengthy  breadth^  and  tbicknefs  ♦  ? 

29.  Whether  it  be  poffible  to  conceive 
the  myftery  of  the  Trinity,  or  to  believe 
that  there  may  be  three  diftinft  Perfons  of 
one  and  the  fame  fubftance,  and  that  thef 
Son  was  begotten  from  all  eternity  of  the 
Father,  without  having  ftudied  that  philo- 
fophy,  which,  as  it  is  defined  by  the  an- 
tients,  is  the  knowledge  of  things  divine 
as  well  as  human  f?  Whether^  without  be- 
ing taught  by  the  antient  philofophy,  and 

♦  P.  381.  of  this  volume. 

t  See  what  I  have  faid  of  the  Platomc  ThtA^i 
P*  373>  3*4»  and  385.  of  this  volume^ 


having  there  learned  to  diftingui(h  accu«^ 
rately  betwixt  the  intelledual  part  of  our 
own  compofition  and  the  animal,  we  can 
conceive  the  myftcry  of  the  Incarnation^ 
and  underftand^  that,  as  in  us  the  Intel- 
ledual  Nature  is  added  to  the  Animal,  fo 
in  the  Perfon  of  Jefus  Chrift,  there  was 
no  impoflibility  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  the  divine  (hould  be  added  to  both*  ? 
And,  laftly,  whether  it  be  po&blc  to  be- 
lieve thefe  eflential  dodirines  of  Chriftiani^ 
ty,  if  we  cannot  conceive  them,  or  believd 
the  poflibility  of  their  exifting? 

30.  Whether  the  phllofophy  of  the  Finef 
Arts  is  hot  alfo  to  be  learned  in  the  fchool 
of  antiquity  ?  And  vi^hether  it  be  not  only 
from  Ariftotle  that  we  can  learn  in  what 
fenfe  they  are  imitative  arts,  andliow  to  di- 
ftinguifli  a  copy  of  verfe3,or  even  the  lohgeft 
and  moft  elaborate  didadtic  work  in  terfe^ 
adorned  with  the  moft  fplendid  didian  and 
fineft  verlificationf  fuch  as  the  Gecrgicd 

♦  Sec  p.  364.  of  this  volum<i. 

Vol.  V.  3  I 
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of  Virgil,  from  a  poem,  and  in  painting,  a 
portrait  from  a  pidure^  and  in  general  the 
ideal  beauty  from  the  copy  of  any  thing 
ad^ually  exifting. 

31,  Whether  there  be  not  even  in  Gram* 
mar  an  arc  and  a  fcience,  which  cannot 
without  philofophy  be  perfedly  under- 
ftood  ?  And  whether  it  be  not  philofophy^ 
and  antient  philofophy  only,  that  can  ex- 
plain diftindlly  and  fcientifically  the  three 
great  arts  of  grammar,  Derivation,  Com* 
pofuion,  and  Fledion,  by  which  millions 
of  words,  (they  fay  five  millions  in  Latin), 
are  fo  conncded  together  as  to  be  com- 
prehended in  the  memory  and  readily  u- 
fed  ^ ;  and  how,  with  articulation  Melody 

"^  Of  thefe  three  arts  I  have  (reated  at  coDfiderable 
length  in  the  fecond  volume  of  this  work,  particular- 
ly in  chapters  S.  9.  10.  ii.  12.  13.  14.  &  15.  of 
book  I.  Of  thefe  three  I  hold  JUSion  to  be  the  greaf- 
eft  art,  and  which  faves  more  than  any  other  the  mul- 
tiplication of  words:  For,  by  the  fame  word,  with  fonle 
variation,  it  contrives  to  exprefs  Numbers,  Perfons, 
Genders,  Times,  Difpoiittons  of  the  ipeaker,  and  the 
Relations  that  things  have  to  one  another.  Bat  thi^ 
is  not  to  be  underftood  without  the  knowledge  of  an- 
tient philofophy ;  and,  accordingly,  upon  the  princi- 
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and  Rhythm  are  joined  in  the  antienc  Ian* 
guageSi  fo  as  to  make  altogether  the  moil 
wonderful  art  that  ever  was  invented  by 
man? 

To  conclude  this  philofophical  catechifm. 
—If  all  thefe  queftions  can  be  anfwered  from 
the  philofophy  of  Mr  Locke^  Mr  David 
Hume,  or  Dr  Prieftley,  or  any  others  in 
modern  times,  fuch  asDes  Cartes  and  Leib- 
nitz, who  have  philofophifed  without  the 
affiftance  of  the  antients,  or  if  it  can  be 
ihown  that  they  are  trifling,  and  not  wor- 
thy of  anfwer,  then  I  will  allow  that  I 
have  fpent  my  time  very  ill,  and  be- 
fore me  Mr  Harris,  in  endeavouring  to 
revive  the  old  obfolete  philofophy  of  the 
antients,  which  the  great  difcoveries  of  the 


pies  of  that  philofbphyi  I  have  explained  it.  And, 
particularly,  I  have  given  a  phllorophical  account  of 
the  Cafes  of  Nouns,  (perhaps  the  moft  artificial  thing 
in  language),  which  nobody  before  me  has  fo  much  as 
attempted  to  do.  This,  I  know,  makes  my  fecond  vo- 
lume but  little  read,  though  it  contain  more  of  the 
philofophy  of  language  than  any  of  the  other  volumes. 
Bat  it  is  not  to  be  underftood  by  thofe  who  know  no 
more  of  language  than  what  is  taught  in  our  ichools, 
or  even  in  our  univerfities. 
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moderns  have  rendered  quite  ufelefs.  But^ 
on  the  contrary,  if  the  queftions  I  have 
propofed  are  of  fo  much  importance,  as  X 
think  they  are,  and  cannot  be  anfwered 
from  any  books  of  modem  philofophy,  it 
follows  of  neceflary  confequetice,  that,  if  we 
will  not  ftudy  the  antient  philofophy,  we 
cannot  be  philofophers,  not  even  complete 
fcholars  and  critics,  nor  indeed  learned  in 
the  principles  of  any  one  art  or  fcience,  and 
f)ot  fp  much  9s  knowing  what  fcience  is, 
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chap/    ^^ 


^bc  HalicarnqffiafC s  trcatifc  of  Compofition 
is  confined  to  the  found  of  the  Greek  Ian-- 
guage.—In  this  a  great  hariety.'i^Of 
the  vowels  in  Greek. — All  the  vocal 
/bunds  pojfihle^  in  that  language. ^T'hat 
not  the  cafe  of  every  language. — How 
there  came  to  be  7  vowels  reckoned  by 
the  Greek  grammarians. — Of  the  variety 
of  confonants  in  Greek  ;—tbe  fyllables 
confequently  very  various. — Of  the  Greek 
accents  upon  fyllables  i^^tbefe  believed 
hy  fome  not  to  exifi ; — proof  from  faH  of 
their  exifience.-^Of  long  and  Jhort  fyU 
lables  in  Greek  *r^fome  long  fyllables^ 
longer  than  others^  and  fome  fhort  fyl^ 
lables  J  fhorter  than  others. '^The  Hali^ 
(am^iffiar^s  account  of  long  and/hortJyU 
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IMcs^  that  is  of  the  rhythm  of  language^ 
more  diftinSl  than  Cicero^  account. — Of 

fyllables  words  are  made^  and  of  nvords 

fentencesy  with  all  the  variety  of  periods 
and  mentiers  of  periods.  ^^Of  the  wonder* 

Jul  variety  and  beauty  of  the  compofition 
in  Greek. — That  beauty  was  fiill  greats 
er  when  Homer  wrote^  and  when  greats 
er  liberty  nvas  ufed  voith  nvqrds.^Uhe 
variety  of  arrangement^  which  the  fyn* 
tax  of  the  Greek  language  permits^  adds 
wonderfully  to  the  beauty  of  found  in  the 
Greek  compofition^  and  alfo  to  thefenfe.^^ 
Of  what  is  called  the  natural  order  of 
words ; — that  does  not  make  the  beauty 
of  compofition.  ^^Of  the  wonderful  beauty 
of  the  Orations  of  Demojlhenes  pronoun^ 
ced  by  himfelf — Two  things  required  to 
make  a  perfeEl flile  i^that  it  fhould  be 
both  beautiful  and  pleafant. — Of  the  dif* 

ference  betwixt  the  two.'^Four  things 
required  to  make  a  ftile  both  beautiful  and 
pleafant^fofar  as  concerns  the  founds  viz. 
melody,  rhythm,  variety,  ar^  nvhat  is 
decent  and  ^ro^tr. -^f  each  of  thefe  in 
order — The  Rhythm  much  infifted  upon; 
r^examples  of  good  and  bad  rhythmr^ 
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Alfi  much  /aid  upon  the  to  vf^Tcof^  and 
illuftrated  by  examples  from  Homer. ^Of 
the  Melody  of/peech^ — how  diftingut/hed 
from  the  melody  of  mufiCy'~Kiot  reducible 
to  rules.-'^f  the  three  different  charac^ 
ters^  the  auftere,  the  florid,  and  the 
middle. — Examples  of  thefe  from  diffe^ 
rent  authors. '^Two  curious  problems  :— 
imO)  How  profe  is  to  be  made  like  to 
verfe.— 2^0^  How  verfe  is  to  be  made 
like  to  profe.'— 'The  frft  a  myftery  in  his 
time^^-^yet  to  be  conceived  even  by  us.-^ 
Examples  from  Demofthenes.-^This  can 
only  be  done  in  a  language  which  has  the 
rhythm  of  long  and fhort  fy liable s  ;—not 
therefore  in  Englifh^  except  the  diilion  be 
poetical. — Of  making  profe  of  verfe.  '-^his 
explained  by  the  Halicamafftan  in  apaffage 
tranflated from  him.  ^  Milton^ s  verfe  the 
perfeSlion  of  that  file  in  Englifh.-^Next 
to  Miltofis  is  that  of  Dr  Armflrong. — 
Mr  Pope's  verfes  very  different.— Oljec-^ 
tions  to  Miltotis  verftfcation  anfwered. 
"—This  vjork  of  the  Halicarnaffian^  the 
moft  elegant  compofition  in  the  didaSiic 
file. — Many  errors  in  the  text  to  be  cor- 
re^ed. 
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I  WILL  conclude  my  obfenrations  upon 
the  dida&ic  ftile^  by  giving  an  account 
of  a  work  of  that  kind,  which  I  thmk  ad- 
mirable ;  and  it  is  the  more  proper  that  I 
ihould  enlarge  upon  it,  that  the  fubjcA  of 
it  18  the  fame  with  the  fubjed  of  thefe  to* 
lumes,  namely.  Language.  The  work  I 
mean  is  that  of  Dumyfius^  the  HaUcarnqf^ 
Jian^  upon  the  cotnpofiti(m  of  "words^  an  au* 
thor  of  whom  I  have  made  more  ufe  in 
this  work  than  of  any  other,  as  indeed  I 
have  been  more  inftruded  by  him  in  every 
thing  relating  to  (tile  and  compofition  than 
by  all  the  other  authors  I  have  read  put  to- 
gether .  This  work,  though  it  be  entitled  0/ 
Compofttion  only,  yet  treats  likewife  of  the 
analyfis  of  language  ;  and  indeed  it  is  im-» 
poffible  to  underftand  perfedly  any  com* 
pound  of  any  kind,  without  knowing  the 
elements  of  which  it  is  compofed« 

To  compofe  and  decompofe  all  the  words 
of  the  Greek  language,  not  only  with  re- 
fpedl  to  the  found,  but  alfo  with  refpcd:  to 
to  the  fenfe,  would  be  to  write  a  whole 
Greek  grammar  ;  but  this  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  Halicarnaffian  :  He  meant 
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only  to  coniider  the  found  of  It  in  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  writing,  whether  verfe  or 
profe.  And  even  this  is  a  great  work,  if 
we  confider  what  a  variety  there  is  in  the 
found  of  the  Greek  language. 

And,  firft,  as  to  the  letters,  dr  elemen- 
tal founds,  (for  he  carries  his  analyfis  that 
far),  there  is  all  the  variety  that,  I  believe,  is 
polfible.  And,  in  the  firft  place,  the  Greekd 
have  all  the  five  vowels ;  and  thefe,  I  believe, 
are  all  the  founds  purely  vocal,  which  the 
human  mouth  can  utter.  Now,  this  is  not 
the  cafe  of  every  language,  as  I  have  taken 
occafion  elfewhere  to  obferve  *  ;  and  even 
the  Englifh  wants  the  found  of  one  vowel, 
fubftituting  in  place  of  it  a  diphthong.  The 
Greek  grammarians  commonly  reckon  feven 
vowels  in  their  language;  but  two  of  them, 
viz.  the  n  and  the  od  are  no  more  than  the 
s  and  the  0  marked  by  different  charaders 
when  they  are  long :  And  I  wifh,  for  my 
own  part,  as  I  never  made  a  profefled  ftu- 
dy  of  fhort  and  long  fyllables,  that  they 
had  diftinguiflied  all  the  other  vowels  in  the 
.  fame  way ;  or,  what  I  fhould  have  liked  bet- 

•  Vol.  4.  of  this  work,  p.  177.  and  following. 

Vol.  V.  3  K 
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tcr,  though  it  would  have  occafioned  more 
writing,  that  they  had  dtftiDguiihed  the  long 
vowels  as  the  Latins  did  of  old,  by  writing 
them  double*.  But, as  it  is,  I  obferve,that,ia 
pronouncing  the  Greek,  I  mark  the  q[uan«* 
tity  of  the  vowels  much  better  than  ia 
propouncing  the  Latin.  As  the  Latin  is  a 
very  antient  dialed  of  the  Greek,  I  thinks 
it  is  very  likely  that  the  Greeks  of  old 
marked  the  long  vowels  in  the  fame  way 
that  the  Latins  did,  and  their  long  o  or  their 
ft)  is  plainly  two  omicrons  joined  together. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  alphabet  of 
1 6  letters,  which  the  Greeks  got  from  the 
Phaenicians,  has  no  different  charaders 
for  long  and  (hort  vowels. — As  to  con- 
fonants,  the  Greeks  have  all  the  variety 
poffible  of  thim,  liquid  and  mute^  labial^ 
falatal^  and  guttural^  qfpiratcd  and  foff^ 
and  a  middle  kind  betwixt  thefc  two  t* 

Of  this  variety  of  elemental  founds  fyl- 
lables  are  compofedf  of  which  fome  muflr, 
confequently,  be  of  harlher,  fome  of  fofter, 

•  Vol.  2.  p.  320% 

f  V^l.  2.  p.  233.  and  fo1lowmg« 
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found»  accordiDg  to  the  nature  of  the  let- 
ters, which  compofe  them.  And  there  is 
one  diftindtionof  fyllables  in  Greek,  which 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  language  of  Eu- 
rope, and  that  is  the  diftin£tion  which  the 
different  tones ^  called  by  the  antient  gram- 
marians accents^  put  upon  thdm,  make. 
This  is  fo  remote,  not  only  from  our  prac- 
tice, but  from  our  ideas  of  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  language,  that  there  are  fome  4- 
mong  us,  who  do  not  believe  that  the 
Greeks,  or  any  other  people,  fpoke  in  that 
way*  But,  if  they  have  not  Greek  learn- 
ing enough  to  underftand  what  the  Hali- 
carnaHian  has  fo  dlftindly  told  us  in  this 
work  upon  compofition,  which,  I  think,  I 
have  made  by  my  tranflation  *  intelligible 
even  to  a  man  who  does  not  underftand 
Greek,  and  if  nothing  but  fadis  will  fatif- 
fy  them,  they  fliould  go  over  to  America, 
and  there  they  will  hear  the  Iroquois  fpeak 
with  all  that  variety  of  melody  and  rhythm 
with  which  the  antient  Greeks  fpoke  f. 

•  Vol.  2.  p.  284. 

+  This  information  I  had  from  a  very  ingenious 
mani  Vff  Mojts,  who  was  three  years  in  Amtrica«  aj^d 
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Another  property  of  fyllables  in  Greek, 
is^  that  fbme  of  them  are  long  and  feme 
of  them  are  (hort.  A  fyllable  is  long  in 
two  ways,  either  by  the  vowel  being  long, 


being  a  man  of  great  curiofity,  was  very  much  among 
the  Savagesi  as  we  call  them,  as  well  as  among  the 
Provincials*  And  I  could  truft  more  to  what  he  told 
me  of  the  mufic  of  the  Iroquois  language^  that  be  is 
blind,  and  I  am  perfaaded  his  ear  for  mufic  is  much 
the  better  for  that  reafon  ;  and,  befides  that,  he  prac- 
tifes  mufic  very  much,  and  is  a  performer  upon  feve* 
ral  inftruments.  He  told  me  that  their  acute  accent 
was,  like  the  Greek,  commonly  confined  within  a  j^i. 
But,  he  faid,  they  fometimes  darted  to  an  o^avf*  This, 
I  fuppofe,  happens  when  they  are  much  agitated  by 
paiSon,  which  naturally  makes  men  mufical.  They 
have  alfo,  he  told  me,  the  diftinftton  of  Icmg  and  fhort 
fyllables,  and  in  the  ratio  of  the  long  to  the  (hort  as 
Pw9  to  one,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages :  So  that  they  have  rhythm  in  their  languages 
as  well  as  melody.  Of  the  rhythm  of  their  langoage, 
I  was  informed  by  another  gentleman.  And  I  alio 
heard  fomething*of  their  fyllabic  tones,  bat  nothing 
diftinflly,  as  my  information  came  from  p^rfons  who 
had  not  a  good  ear  for  mufic,  without  which  fuch 
languages- can  neither  be  fpoken  nor  underftood.  TJiis 
is  the  cafe  of  the  Chinefe  language,  as  I  was  told 
by  Mr  Beving,  an  Englifli  gentleman,  who  had  been 
two  and  thirty  years  in  China,  having  been  (cut  thi- 
ther very  young  by  the  Eaft  India  Company,  in  order 
to  learn  th^ir  language,  and  fo  qualify  himjfelf  tp  ho 
ihcir  Mot  at  Canton. 
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or  by  two  confonants  following  tht  Yowel^ 
which,  neceflarily  retarding  the  voice  in 
pronunciation,  makes  the  vowel  long, 
though,  by  its  nature,  it  be  (hort.  A  fhort 
fyllable  is  that  which  has  a  (hort  vowel, 
and  not  lengthened  in  the  way  above  men- 
tioned. One  fliort  fyllable,  as  the  Hali- 
camaffian  has  obferved,  may  be  longer 
than  another,  though  it  ftill  continue  to  be 
reckoned  a  fhort  fyllable  ;  and  this  is  cau- 
fed  by  the  number  of  confonants  prece- 
ding the  vowel  in  the  fyllable,  not  follow^ 
ing  it ;  for,  otherwife,  they  would  make 
the  fyllable  long.  Of  this  he  has  given  us 
fome  examples  *.  One  long  fyllable  may 
alfo  be  longer  than  another,  if  the  vowel 
be  of  itfelf  long,  and  be  followed  by  two 
or  more  confonants:  And,  if  fome  of  thefc 
confonants  be  afpirated,  it  will  ftill  be 
longer.  Syllables  of  this  kind  that  are  ei- 
ther fhorter  or  longer,  as  the  vowel  hap- 
pens to  be  joined  with  more  or  fewer  con- 
fonants, are  faid  by  the  Halicarnaffian  to 
be  aXoyoif  that  is,  without  any  fixed  ratio^ 
by  which  they  are  determined  to  be  long- 

t  Cap.  15, 
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er  than  long  fyllable8|  or  (Ixorter  thaa 
ibort ;  for  fo  nice  were  thofe  antient  ears, 
that  they  perceived  even  this  difference  a- 
jmong  fyllables  j  and  accordingly  the  Ha* 
licamaifian  takes  notice  of  it  in  the  exam- 
ples he  has  given  us  of  numerous  compo- 
iitioa  both  in  verfe  and  profe  \ 

And  here  I  cannot  help  obiervingi  that» 
4ipoa  the  fubjeO:  of  long  and  (hort  fyllables^ 
-vhich  form  the  rhythm  of  the  antient  lan- 
guages! aad  was  a  thing  of  the  greateft 
confequence  in  their  compofition  both  of 
r  verfe  and  profe,  the  Halicarnaifian  is  much 
more  accurate  and  diftind  than  Qcero^ 
who,  has  alfo  treated  the  iame  fubjed  at 
<  confiderable  length  in  his  Orator.  He  has 
puzzled^  I  think,  and  perplexed  the  matter 
by .  making  a  diftin<^ion  betwixt  rhythm 
and  feet ;  whereas  the  Halicarnailian  teUs 
us,  that  there  is  no  diftin<iion,  and  that  a- 
ny  foot  mM^es  by  itfi^f  rhythm f  ••  And,.! 
thinks  it  is  certain,  that,  wherever  the  ear 
perceives  a  ratio  betwixt  two  fyllables,  (for 

•  Cap.  17. 

f  Cap.  17. //»//r//i<?;  '-  ^     '         ^^ 
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a  foot  muft  cohfift  of  at  lead  two  fyllables^ 
and  not  of  more  than  three,  aci^ording  td 
the  Halicarnaflian),  whether  it  be  a  ratio 
of  equality,  or  of  tnvo  to  oHe^  there,  of  ne^ 
ceflijty,  rhythm  itiuft  be. 

" '  •     '         )  ■  '       . 

As  fyllables  are  compofed  of  letters^  Tq 

words  are  compofed  of  fyllables;  and  of 
words  are  made  periods  and  members  of 
periods ;  and  thus  the  compofition  of  wri- 
ting or  fpeakiog  isf  compleated.  And  here 
th^  Halicarnaffian  lets  us  know,  that  it  is 
not  of  the  choice  of  words  he  fpeaks,  but 
only  of  the  compofition  of  them ;  for,  as 
to  the  choice  of  words,  ha  protnifes  his  pui- 
pil,  Rtrfus  Melitut^  another  birth*day  pre* 
fent  upon  that  fubjed  *.  But  either  he  dii 
not  keep  his  word,  or  the  work  is  loft. 
And  it  is  further  to  be  obferved^  that,  whea 
he  fpeaks  of  compofition,  he  does  titix.  mean 
the  compofition  of  the  words  in  fyntax, 
but  only  the  compofition  of  them  fo  as  to 
pleafe  the  ear  by  giving  to  them  the  pro« 
per  melody  and  rhythm.  It  is  therefore, 
as  I  hare  obferved,  neither  the  fenfe  nor 

^  Cap.  I.  infim. 
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the  granimatical  conftru^on  of  the  wordt 
that  is  the  fubje&  of  this  very  learned  aad 
accurate  treatife,  but  merely  the  found  of 
them :  This  may  appear  to  fome  a  very 
infignificant  things  and  unworthy  to  be 
made  the  fubje^  of  any  work.  But  we 
ought  to  confider  that  language  was  made 
to  be  fpoken.  This  was  the  firft  uie  of  it 
in  all  nations ;  and  in  many  nations  it  is 
no  otherwife  ufed  at  this  day.  Even  where 
it  is  written,  reading  is  the  beft  teft  of  the 
ftile  and  compofition,  as  I  have  elfewhere 
obferved.  And,  if  the  (bund  be  a  material 
part  of  every  language,  it  is  more  fo  of 
the  Greek  than  of  any  other,  I  believe,  in 
the  world  that  either  is,  or  ever  has  been  ; 
for  it  has  the  greatefl:  beauty,  and  at  the 
fame  time  the  grcateft  variety  in  its  pro- 
nunciation that  can  well  be  conceived: 
And,  if  the  Halicarnaflian  had  known  a- 
ny  language  fo  barbarous  as  the  modern 
languages  of  Europe,  he  would  have 
ihown,  by  comparing  the  Greek  with  thoft 
languages,  how  much  fuperior  it  was  not 
only  in  the  fenfe,  but  in  the  found  of  the 
words.  He  would  have  fliown,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  Greek  had  not  only  all  the 
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fimple  vocal  founds^  which  it  is  poflible  fqr 
the  human  mouth  to  utter,  and  which  ma- 
ny of  the  barbarous  languages  have  not, 
and  even  fome  of  the  European  language^^ 
which  to  call  barbarous,  would  be  thought 
an  indignity  to  the-  nations  that  fpeak 
them,  but  theie  vocal  founds  the  Greeks 
compound,  making  what  they  call  Diph- 
thongSj  which  fwell  and  raife  the  found 
of  the  language  very  much ;  and,  befidcs 
what  arc  properly  called  Diphthongs,  they 
had  other  compounded  vocal  founds,  which 
they  called  Improper  Diphthongs  j  but 
which  we  cannot  diftinguifh  by  our  pro- 
nunciation from  the  fimple  vowels.  Then, 
of  confonants,  as  I  have  obferved,  they 
had  all  the  variety  of  Liquids  and  Mutes, 
of  AffMrated  and  Soft,  all  formed  by  differ 
rent  organs  of  prcmunciation,  which- muft 
have  given  all  the  variety,  that  it  is  pofliblef 
to  conceive,  to  the  found  of  their  language, 
and  made  it  neither  too  foft  and  fweet, 
which  is  a  fault  of  fome  modern  langua^ 
'  ges,  particularly  of  the  Italian,  nor  too 
rough  and  iiaiih,  which  is  the  cafe  of  the 
£ngU(h,  and  of  every  language  wh^re  there 
Vol.  V.  3  L 
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arc  £o  many  monofyllables,  and  thcfe 
crouded  with  coufoaants^  fometimes  feven 
Gonfonants  for  one  voweli  as  in  the  word 
Jirength^  and  the  laft  letter  not  only  a 
mute>  which  never  happens  in  Greek,  but 
an  afpirated  mute.  In  fuch  a  language*  it 
is  impoflible  there  can  be  an  agreeable  flow : 
Whereas  in  Greek,  by  a  proper  choice  and 
arrangement  of  the  words,  there  may  be 
as  agreeable  a  flow  as  articulate  founds 
are  capable  of,  and  at  the  fame  time  variety 
enough  by  the  mixture  of  founds  more 
auftere  or  even  harfh.  This  could  be  ef- 
fe&ed  even  at  the  time  the  Halicarnafllian 
wrote,  after  the  language  was  formed; 
and  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  this  treatiie  to 
ihow  how  it  could  be  done.  But  in  ear- 
lier times,  before  thd  language  was  brought 
to  a  fixed  flandard,  which  was  the  cafe 
when  Homeir  wrote,  there  was  a  wonder- 
ful liberty  taken  with  words,  not  only  in 
forming  them  fo  as  to  exprefs  by  the  found 
the  nature  of  the  things  they  reprefentedi 
of  which  the  Halicarnaflian  iias  given  u» 
fundfy  examples,  but  in  adding  to  them, 
or  taking  from  them,  or  otherwife  chan- 
ging them  after  they  were  formed,  fo  aa  t^ 
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make  them  join  and  run  together  agree- 
ably in  compofition.  Some  of  this  liberty 
wias  prefcrved  in  the  Attic  Greek,  even  at 
the  time  the  HalicarnafTian  wroie  ;  for 
they  frequently  ufed  apoftrophes  and  eli- 
ded vowels,  and  in  that  way  run  fyllables 
together,  or  they  fometimes  added  a  vowel 
to  the  end  of  the  word,  and  by  that  means 
a  fyllable.  Thus,  in  place  of  rovrov^  they 
faid  TovTovi ;  and  in  place  of  toutou,  they 
faid  Tovrovu  What  an  agreeable  variety 
this  muft  have  iftade  in  the  compofition, 
is  eafy  to  imagine*. 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  I  am  fare 
the  Halicarnaflian  would  have  infixed 
much  upon,  had  he  known  the  difference 
betwixt  Greek  and  the  modern  languages 
of  Europe,  and  that  is  the  wonderful  va- 
riety of  arrangement,  which  the  declen- 
fions  of  nouns,  and  their  cafes,  genders, 
and  numbers,  allow  to  the  writer  and 
ipeaker  in  Greek,  and  which,  in  my  opi- 
nion, adds  to  the  beauty  and  variety  of 

•  See  in  Dcmofthsncs  rwvrtft  in  the  beginning  o£ 
the  Oration  De  Cvrona,  and  r«irr«v#  in  the  begini^ing 
of  the  Oration  againft  Ariftocratcs. 
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the  compofition  .more  than  all  the  odier 
things  mentioQe4  hj  the  Halicarnaf&ui 
put  together*  It  is  this  wonderful  art  of 
the  learned  ianguages,  which,  befides  the 
variety  of  terminations  and  fledions  that 
it  gives  to  the  words,  enables  the  compo- 
fers  in  thofe  languages  to  arrange  the  words 
in  fcntences,  almoft  in  any  order  they 
pleafe,  fetting,  fometimes  at  a  confiderable 
diftance  from  one  another,  words,  which, 
by  the  fyntax,  are  necefTarily  joined  toge- 
ther. Of  this  I  have  given  9,  fine  example 
in  an  ode  of  Horace,  which  Milton  by 
tranflating  into  Englilh,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  imitate  the  Variety  of  Horace's  ar- 
rangement, has  (hown  the  great  defed,  in 
that  refped,  of  the  Engliih  language  ♦•  I 
have  alfo  fhown  in  the  fame  volume  that 
what  is  called  the  Natural  Order  of  words, 
has  truly  no  foundation  in  Nature  f;  and 
the  Halicarnaffian  has  beftowed  a  chapter 
to  prove  that  the  Natural  Order,  by  which 
the  noun  is  put  before  the  verb,  the  verb 
before  the  adverb,  and  what  is  firft  hi  or^ 

•  Vol.  4.  p.  150. 
t  IVid.  p.  131. 
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der  of  time-  before  what  is  laft,  is  not  at 
all  more  beautiful  than  any  other  order  or 
arrangement  of  words,  which  the  language 
will  permit^* 

But,  befides  the  pleafure  which  this  va« 
riety  of  arrangement  muft  neceflarily  give 
to  the  ear,  it  has  a  confiderable  efied  up- 
on the  fenfe ;  for  the  words  of  the  fen- 
tence,  placed  in  a  certain  order,  will  con- 
vey the  meaning  more  forcibly  than  in  a- 
ny  other  order.  This,  I  think,  I  have 
ihown  very  clearly  in  the  diflcrtation  an- 
nexed to  the  fecond  volume  of  this  work. 
But  this  not  only  the  HalicarnafliAn  has 
taken  no  notice  of,  (nor  indeed  did  it  be- 
long to  his  fubjed,  which  relates  only  to 
the  found  of  the  language)^  but  no  other 
author  antient  or  modern,  as  far  as  I  know, 
who  h^s  written  upon  the  fubjed  of  lan- 
guage. 

When  we  add  to  all  the  things  I  have 
mentioned,  the  melody,  which  the  tones  of 
the  Greek  language  muft  have  produced 
in  fpeaking,  and  orvirhich  9  variety  was 

?  Cap,  5, 
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required,  as  the  Halicarnaflian  informs 
uSy  as  well  as  of  other  things  belonging  to 
the  language ; — then  the  rhythm,  which, 
joined  with  the  melody  of  their  accents, 
mull  have  made  their  language  as  mufical 
as  it  was  poffible  that  a  language  could  be, 
and  which,  as  the  Halicarnaflian  has  obler- 
ved)  diftinguilhed  the  ftiles  of  the  different 
authors  very  remarkably  ♦ ; — ^when,  1  fay, 
we  join  all  thefe  things  together,  I  think 
we  may  conclude,  that  there  was  a  beauty 
in  the  orations  of  Demofthenes,  when  pro- 
nounced by  himfelf,  of  which  we  men  of 
modern  times  can  hardly  form  an  idea*—* 
But  to  return  to  the  Halicarnaflian. 

The  tendency  of  all  his  rules  for  compo- 
fition,  he  tells  us,  is  to  form  a  ftile  that  is 
both  beautiful  and  pleafant.  The  diflinc* 
tion  betwixt  thefe  xwo  he  does  not  much 
infift  upon ;  and  indeed  to  diftinguifh  them 
accurately  belongs  mord  to  philofophy  than 


•  Cap.  1 1.  13.  &  19.  See  alfo  what  I  have  writ- 
ten upon  the  antient  accents^  and  the  ofe  of  them  in 
compofitiony  rol.  2.  book  3.  chap.  7. ;  and  upon  the 
rhythm  of  antient  profe,  ib.  chap.  ip. 
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to  criticifm  :  Agd  all,  I  think,  that  is  tie- 
ceflary  to  be  faid  upon  the  fubjed  by  a 
critici  is,  that  the  one  is  perceived  by  the 
fenfe,  I  mean  what  is  pleafant,  the  other 
more  by  the  judgment :  And  it  may  be 
added,  that  what  is  pleafant  to  a  man  of 
good  tafte,  is  alfo  beautiful ;  and  again, 
what  is  beautiful,  is  to  a  man  of  tafle  alfo 
pleafant*  I  think,  therefore,  the  Halicarr 
naifian  has  very  properly  joined  them  to- 
gether, and  given  us  rules  by  which  a  ftile 
is  to  be  made  both  beautiful  and  pleafant. 

There  are  four  things,  he  fays^  that 
make  compofition  both  beautiful  and  plea« 
fant,  as  far  as  it  can  be  made  by  the  found 
■only.  Thcfrft  is  a  noble  melody;  they?- 
cand^  a  dignified  rhythm  ;  the  thirds  proper 
variations  and  changes ;  the  fourth  and 
laji^  what  is  decent,  proper,  and  fuitable  to 
the  fubjed,  without  which  no  compofitioHf 
nor  any  work  of  art  can  be  either  beautiful 
or  pleafant ;  for,  fays  he,  it  is  of  it  that 
Beauty  chiefly  confifts  *. 

•  Cap.  13. 
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The  ^pplicftdoft  of  thrfe  rules  for  com^ 
pofitioQ  depends  upon  the  nature^  leciers, 
fjilables,  and  words.  And  it  k  here  that 
he  enters  into  a  moft  minute  and  accurate 
difie£kion  of  the  elements  of  language,  up« 
on  which  I  have  taken  oeeafion  to  make 
oUervations  in  fundry  paffiiges  of  this 
work,  which  I  will  not  here  repeat*  He 
is  very  copious  upon  the  fubjedl  of  change 
and  variety,  without  whidi  it  is  evident 
th,ere  can  be  no  beauty  in  any  work  of 
art ;  and  he  is  ftill  more  copious  upon  the 
fubje^  of  rhythm :  And  he  (hows  very 
clearly  that  it  was  eflential  to  the  beauty 
of  profe  compofitiott,  though,  at  the  time 
he  wrote,  it  was  quite  negleded.  And 
not  only  fo,  but  many  were  of  opinion 
that  it  was  ridiculous  to  meafure  and  num- 
ber fyllables  in  profe  compofition.  fiut 
the  Halicarnaflian  was  of  a  different  opi* 
nion;  and  he  has  fcanned  and  reduced 
to  feetfome  fine  parages  in  Plato,  De- 
mofthenes,  and  Thucydtdes,  as  carefully 
as  he  would  have  fcanned  any  piece  of 
poetry«  And  not  only  from  them  has  he 
given  us  examples  of  fine  numerous  compo- 
(ition,  but  he  has  contrafted  thcfe  with 


Muspiei  of  tbe  worft  cotapofeioa  froA 
an  autlvftr,  whom  he  calte  Hegefiaa  ^^  and 
wiMdi  k  indeed  fo  bad^  that  dvea  1117  ears 
are  ofiended  with  i(« 

Upon  the  6tht#  two  of  the  four  things 
above  mentioned  he  infifts  at  confiderable 
length,  itlnftrating  whatever  he  fays  by  ex- 
amples from  the  bed  authors  ;  and  pani** 
cularly  with  refpeft  to  the  laft  of  the  two, 
namely>  the  compofition  that  is  proper 
and  fuitable  to  the  fubje£t,  he  has  giveti 
us  fome  of  the  fineft  illuftrations  froixs^ 
Homer  that  can  be  imagined* 

Before  I  have  done  with  thefe  fout 
things,  I  muft  obferve,  that,  with  regard 
to  the  firft  of  them,  viz.  the  Melody,  ht 
has  faid  very  little,  giving  us  neither 
rules  nor  examples,  but  only  telling  us  in 
general,  that  there  muft  be  a  variety  ia 
the  Tones,  as  vv^cll  as  in  every  other  part 
of  the  compofition ;  and  therefore  that 
there  muft  not  be  many  words  together 

•  Cap.  18 
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accented  in  the  fame  maniien  The  rea^ 
fon  of  this  I  take  to  be^  that  die  melody  of 
common  fpeech  was  not,  nor  indeed  could 
well  be  reduced  to  exad  rnlfes,  like  the 
mufic  of  fihging  or  of  inftruments.  The 
acute  accent,  as  the  HaUcaruaflun  tells  us, 
rofe  to  about  a  fifth  *,  without  pretending 
exaifUy  to  determine  how  much  higher 
or  lower  it  might  have  been,  as  tbac 
mail  have  depended  very  much  upon  the 
voice  and  ear  of  the  fpeaker.  The  cafe 
of  the  Melody  of  Mufic  was  very  diffe* 
Mot :  For,  in  xhcfirft  place,  it  was  of  ve- 
ry much  greater  compafs,  and  rofe  very 
luueh  higher,  ^dfyy  It  did  not  proceed  by 
Slides  as  the  tones  of  fpeech  did,  but  by 
meafured  intervals,  accurately  dtftingui(h« 
^d  one  from  another.  And  this  was  aa 
oflential  difference  betwixt  the  mu/ic  of 
fmging  and  of  inftruments,  which  was  all 
J^iqfiematicy  as  they  exprefled  it,  that  is, 
didinguifhed  by  meafured  intervals,  and 
the  mulic  of  fpeech,  which  was  all  cvw^^ni^ 
or  ^f  pu<7€i,  thatis,  proceeding  iy  JUidts.  It 
is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered,  that  the 

*  Cap*  II*    The  cxpreffion  is  '#f  fyyir««« 
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mufic  of  the  firft  kind  was  reduced  to  a 
regular  fyftem,  and  a  fyftem  inuch  more 
compreheniive  than  our  fyilem ;  for  it  wai 
divided  into  three  ktnd&i  the  Diatonic^wh\ch 
h  our  cmly  fyftem,  but  what  was  no  more 
than  the  vulgar  mufic  among  them  ;  2^/k, 
the  Chromatic  i  and,  ^dfy^  the  Enharmonic^ 

Having  finifhed  what  he  had  to  fay  up- 
on the  four  things  which  make  a  ftile 
beautiful  and  pleafant,  he  proceeds  to  give 
an  account  of  the  different  characters  or 
diftingui(hing  marks  of  ftile,  which  he  di« 
vides  into  three,  the  aujicrc^  ihtjlorid^  and 
the  middle  betwixt  thefe  two,  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  of  common^  as  partaking  of 
each  of  the  other  two,  but  avoiding  what 
is  extreme  in  either  ♦,  In  treating  of  thefe 
different  ftiles,  he  has  made  excellent  ob- 
fervations  upon  the  joining  of  words  toge- 
ther, fo  as  to  make  the  compofition  rough 
and  auftere,  pleafant  and  florid,  or  a  middle 
betwixt  thefe  two,  and  which  will  apply 
to  all  languages  more  or  lefs,  as  well  as  to 
the  Greek.    He  compares,  I  think  not  un- 

^  Cap.  «i.  &  28. 
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fitly,  a  mao  who  compofes  with  wccdt^ 
lo  a  maToQ  or  builder,  who  makca  im 
work  of  material$  very  diSerent,  bttt  thefe 
he  puts  together  (b  as  to  make  rough 
work,  or  fmootb  apd  polilhed,  <^  ibme- 
thing  betwixt  the  two  ♦,  Here,  likcwifc, 
he  illuftrates  what  he  iays  by  e^iam- 
pies  from  great  authors  of  thefe  different 
ililcs,  Pindar  as  a  poet,  aod  Thucydides  as 
ari  hiftoriarv  for  the  auftere  ftUe.  Of  the 
fmootb  and  fioweryt  he  has  given  us  aa 
es^ample  inverfe  from  Sappho,  and  in 
profe  from  Ifocrates*  And  to  tbefe  cxamr 
pies  he  mofl:  accurately  and  minutely  ap- 
plies the  rules  he  had  laid  down  for  each 
of  the  ftiles  ;  nor  do  I  think  that  he  could 
have  taught  his  pupil,  to  whom  be  adr 
drefles  the  woik*  with  greater  exadnefs 
and  precifion.  Of  the  middle  ftile,  he  tells 
us,  that  Homer,  the  fountain  of  all  fine 
writing  of  every  kind,  is  the  mod  perfe^ 
model,  as  well  as  of  the  other  two.  He 
in  the  Epic,  of  the  Lyrics  Stefichorus 
and  Alcaeus,  Sophocles  of  Tragedians, 
Herodotus  of  Hiftorians,  Demofthenes  of 
Orators,  and  of  Philofophers  pemocrit\iSf 

•  Cap.  6. 
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VlnSDf  and  Aviftode.  Bat  iie  g^ves  ns  na 
€xam{4e8  from  thefe  authors,  as  he  had 
given  examples  £rom  the  authors  who  have, 
written  in  the  two  ftiles,  betwixt  which 
this  middle  ftile  lies* 

Our  author  concludes  his  treatife  with 
two  very  curious  problems :  The  firft  is^ 
how  profe  is  to  be  made  like. to  verfe,  and 
yet  continue  profe:  The  other  is^  how 
verfe  is  to  be  made  like  to  profe,  and  yet 
be  ftill  ver(b.  When  this  can  be  properly 
done,  our  author  thinks  it  is  the  perfe^ion 
of  writing,  as  it  gi^es  to  each  of  the  two 
compoiitions  all  the  beauty  of  the  other,  as 
far  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  permit* 

He  begins  with  the  firft  of  thefe  pro- 
blems, which  was  fo  little  known  at  the 
time  he  wrote^  that  he  confidered  it  as  a 
royftery  not  to  be  communicated  to  the 
profane  vulgar;  and  therefore  he  bids  them 
keep  at  a  diftance,  ufing  that  form  of 
words^  which  was  ufed  in  the  initiations 
into  the  myfteries  of  Ceres  ^«    And  here 

•  Ci^  25.  The  wordf  are  to  be  GmiiuI  ia  a  fiunoiu 
yeris  of  Ovpheoi. 

<tUyi^f^  Un  $9ft9$  «rri|  §ffm$  1^$wM^  /hlh^* 
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he  tells  us,  that  it  is  not  by.  uimg^  poettcal 
words  and  figures  of  fpeech,  that  we  are  to 
make  our  profe  poetical  with  refpedl  to  the 
numbers,  of  which  only  he  here  fpeaks,  but 
it  is  by  compofing  common  words  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  give  a  certain  rhythm  even 
t6  profe,  and  to  make  it  numerous  without 
being  aftrided  to  certain  numbers  as  verfe 
!$•     Now,  I  think,  this  (hould  not  appear 
fo  great  a  myftery  even  to  us  of  thefe  la- 
ter times,  if  we  confider  th«  the  fame  fyl- 
lables  are  long  or  fhort  both  in  verfe  and 
profe;  and,  therefore,  that  even  in  profe 
thefe  fyllablcs  muft  form  feet,  and,  confe- 
quently,  produce  a  rhythm  of  one  kind  or 
another.     Now  the  fccrct  is,  fays  our  Au- 
thor, to  make  that  rhythm  agreeable  to 
the  ear,  and  yet  not  fo  regular,  and  with 
fuch  returns  at  dated  intervals  as  to  make 
verfe.      That  this   is  poflible,  I  think   I 
can  certainly  conclude  from  theory,  though 
my  ear  is  not  formed  to  perceive  the  fhythm 
of  this  kind,  and  not  even  the  true  rhythm 
of  verfe,  becaufe  I  have  not  the  pradice  of 
reading  the  antient  verfe  in  the  antient 
jp^nner,  that  is,  by  quantity.    But  our  au« 
thor  affirms,  that  it  is  not  only  poffible  td 
compofe  profe  in  that  way,  but  that  the 
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Onliom]o£  Dcinofthettte'  are  a&ually  fo 
compofed.  Aad  lie  gi^s  two  examplee, 
the  one  from  his  oration  againft  Ariilacra^ 
tesy  aad  the  other  ffom  the  faqoious  oi^a^ 
lion  for  CtefiphoQ.  I  think  it  is  impolTiblc 
to  deny  that  his  learned  ear  perceived  thofe 
numberSy  which  I  do  not  perceive,  though 
I  can  fay  that  the  compofition  pleafes  my^ 
ear  very  much,  and  appears  to  me  perfect* 
ly  different  from  the  compofition  of  He* 
gefias  above  mentioned. 

This  way  of  making  verfe  of  profe 
aofwered  very  well  in .  a  language  where 
every  thing  in  common  difcourfe  was  fpo« 
l^en  with  a  rhythm  of  one  kind  or  ano- 
ther; but  it  will  not  anfwer  in  a  language 
fuch  as  ours,  in  which  there  is  no  rhythm 
of  long  or  fliort  fyllables.  If,  therefore, 
we  will  verfify  our  profe,  it  mud  be  by  ac- 
cented and  unaccented  fyllables,  in  the 
fame  way  as  we  make  our  verfe.  This  has 
been  attempted  by  feveral ;  but  this  alone 
will  not  do  with  common  words,  as  in  Greek. 
The  words,  therefore,  and  figures  muft 
be  poetical ;  and  even  in  that  way,  it  has  not, 
in  my  opinion,  fucceeded  with  any  wxijcr, 
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except  parhaiw  widi  my  L61rd  Sbiflliktf/ 
in  bis  Rbap/odf^  UfAisit  he  ptHB  it  ^nhf  in-* 
to  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  perfonages, 
whom  he  r^refents  te  tarried  by  the  en- 
thufiafm  of  philolbphy  altogether  out  of 
liit  common  fttle  of  fpeech.  He  has  been 
fo  judicious,  that,  in  no  other  part  of  that 
fine  work,  he  has  attempted  this  poetical 
profe.  In  fome  other  of  his  works,  where 
he  has  affeded  to  give  numbers  to  his 
profe,  he  has  by  no  means  fucceeded,  at 
leaft  in  my  judgment  *. 

But,  if  we  have  not  been  fortunate  in 
our  attempts  to  make  poetry  of  profe,  it  is 
impoflible  to  deny,  that  Milton  has  given 
to  his  poetry  in  Paradife  Loft  all  the  beau* 
ty  of  profe  compofition  j  for  he  has  broken 
and  cut  his  verfe  into  periods  and  mem- 
bers of  periods,  finer,  I  think,  than  any 
that  are  to  be  found  in  our  profe,  unlefs, 
perhaps,  in  his  own  profe  writings :  And 
there  is  a  paflage  in  the  laft  chapter  of  the 
Halicarnaflian  upon  this  kind  of  (lile,  fo 
applicable  to  Milton's  verfe,  that  one  can- 

*  See  voL  3.  of  this  worky  p.  284*  in  the  note. 
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not    find    better   words    to   defcrible   it. 

*  Whoever/  fays  he,  *  would  fucceed  in 
^  this  flile,  mud  fit  and  adjuft  the  words 

*  fo  that  the  members  of  the  periods  (hall 

*  be  properly  diftinguilhed  from  one  ano- 

*  ther,  not  concluding  with  the  verfe,  but 
^  cutting  the  meafure,  and  not  equal  or 

*  like  to  one  another.  He  mufl  fometimes, 

*  too,  throw  into  the  verfe  very  {hort  fen- 

*  tences,  (in  Greek  jtofAjxaTa),  not  fo  long 

*  as  the  members  of  periods  ;  and  his  pe- 

*  riods  muft  not  be  of  equal  length,  nor  of 

*  the  fame  figure  and  ftrudure,  thefe  at  leaft 

*  that  are  joined  together  in  the  coropofi* 

*  tion ;  for/  fays  he,  Vit  is  the  apparent 

*  diforder  in  the  rhythm  and  meafurc  that 

*  makes  verfe  refemble  profe  *.'     To  give 

♦  I  will  give  the  author's  words :  T«»  h  fi6PX§fitf§9  tt 

tit  xvvfifi%r^ti^  fAn  rormwH^rtZcfrtt  T«if  'crt^0t§,  ttXXm  tm^ 
rifiUtTM  r«9  ^fr|«v,  mftrm  it  wttftf  «yr«  luet  M»Aa«i«.  !!•>- 
TiUKif  Si  Ktit  itf  HOfCftxTX  vvfuyttv  ^^H^vn^tt  «#A#r^  rttf  T% 
?rf#ieJotf(  ftuTt  tT6fttyi$ttf  ftnrt  *^u»f(rxflfHfei(t  TUi  yvy  5r«^*- 
HHfCtfctf  4cXX»X*i?,  9^Ym^f<r0mr  fyyie-TA  yet^  ^utHnet  ><%ytu 
c*  «•«!{»  T»t/f  ^vimtvi  x»t  Til  f^ir^x  fTtTp^Mnfiinu  Here  it 
roaybe  obfcrvcci,  that  I  have  adopted  Upton's  corrc(5lion 
of  the  text,  and  read  ttfrvfxfAir^ui  in  place  of  frv^^ti^i^. 

Vol.  V.  3  N 
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examples  of  this  from  Milton,  a^  the  Har 
)Icarna^aa  ha$  done  from  Greek  authors, 
woyld  be  to  tranfcribe  a  gre^t  part  of  the 
J^aradi/e  L(j/i  :  And  it  would  be  the  more 
unncceflary,  as  I  have  elfewhere  *  given  ex- 
amples from  Miltpni  fuch  ^s  may  fufHcc 
Jo  fhow  the  l?,eauty  of  Milton's  verfe  in 
this  refpeflt.  I  will  qnly  add  here,  that 
Miltop  has  pot  only  made  periods  in  his 
verfe^  but  has  thrown  iqto  thefe  periods  pa- 
rcnthefes,  by  which  he  has  pioft  agreeably 
jLliverfified  the  ftile  t»  ?^  ^^  ^'f"^  ^^  ^^  ob- 
ferved,  that  his  periods  are  be  ft  marked  and 


But  I  rejeA  bis  ^ran/laiion  pf  the  lad  par(  of  tl^e  paflagCi 
yhere  he  woulil  make  Dionyfius  fay,  that,  in  order  to 
make  verfe  like  to  profc,  there  inuft  be  errors  committed 
in  trfc  rhythm  and  the  meafure  ;  for  then  it  would  ccafc 
to  be  verfe,  and  be  profe  altogether.  But  our  author's 
meaning  certainly  is,  that  there  fhould  only  be  an  appa- 
rent dilbrder,  or  wandering,  as  it  may  be  called,  in  the 
nieafure.  "^ 

•  Vol.  4.  of  this  >srork,  p.  96g.  j— yol.  ^.  p.  355. 
^d  following. 

+  Sec,  upon  the  fubje^  of  paretabefn^  and  particu; 
larly  of  Milton's  parenthefes,  vol.  2.  p.  5^1.  where  I 
have  obferved  a  pretty  long  one,  that  had  not  been 
before  obfcrred.     See  alfo  vol.  3.  p.  ^y. 
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diftioguifhfed  where  they  ihould  bt,  that  hi 
in  the  fpecches:  And  I  cannot  help  further 
obferving,  how  extraotdinaty  it  appears  to 
be,  to  deny  that  Mihon  excels  in  writing 
profe,  when  to  his  poetry  be  gives  thd 
beauty  of  proft  writing. 

The  author  who  Comei  nearcft  to  Mil- 
ton, in  blank  verfe,  is  Dr  Armftrong 
in  his  Art  of  preferving  Health.  Qi 
this  admirable  poem  the  dt&ion  is  tnore 
fplendid  than,  even  of  Milton's  Paradife 
Loft;  but  the  verfification  has  dot  fd  much 
the  merit  of  giving  the  verfe  the  beauties 
of  profe  compofition.  And  particularly  ic 
has  but  few  of  thofe  periods  with  which 
Milton  has  adorned  bis  poetry  fo  much. 

How  unlike  to  the  verfe  of  Milton  19 
our  rhyming  'verfe,  and  parcicuhrly  Mr 
Pope*3,  fo  much  praifed  and  admired,  where 
the  fenfe  is  commonly  concluded  with  the 
verfe,  or  at  lead  with  the  diftich  !  Now,  I 
can  hardly  conceive  a  compofition  more 
tedioufly  uniform  than  a  compofition  in 
fentcnces  (for  they  cannot  be  called  pe- 
riods) of  ten,  or  at  moft  twenty  fyllablca^ 
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and  every  two  lines  tagged  with  a  thytne^ 
But|  befides  that,  there  it  almoft  always  a 
certain  paufe  in  the  middle  of  Mr  Pope^s 
verfe,  very  like  to  the  paufe  in  the  middle 
of  the  French  long  verfe  i  and  this  paufe, 
together  with  the  paufe  at  the  end  of  each 
line,  and  at  the  end  of  every  two  lines, 
makes  fuch  a  difgufting  uniformity  and 
famenefs,  as  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  an- 
ticnt  compofition  of  any  kind,  and  is  there- 
fore intolerable,  efpccially  in  a  work  of  a- 
ny  length,  to  an  ear  accuftomed  to  the  va«» 
riety  of  antient  compofition. 

It  may  be  objected  to  Milton's  verfifica* 
tion,  that,  by  his  periods  and  members  of 
periods,  he  has  made  his  compofition  fo 
perfeilly  profaical,  that  the  verfe  is  loft. 
But  to  this  I  anfwer,  that  he  has  always 
contrived  to  terminate  his  verfe  with  a 
word  upon  which  the  fenfe  requires  that 
fome  emphafis  be  laid,  even  if  the  compo- 
fition were  altogether  profe.  Nowr,  where 
an  emphafis  is  laid  upon  a  word,  there  is 
always  fome  ftop  of  the  voice  more  pr  lefs, 
'and  that  flop  will  mark  the  verfe :  But, 


1 
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as  I  have  elsewhere  obfenrcd^^  k  is  a  matficir 
of  ddicacy  jiift  to  mark  tbid  ftop^  but  not 
to  make  k  too  long ;  for  that  would  der* 
ftroy  the  beauty  of  the  compofition  in  pe-« 
riods^  and  even  make  the  fenfe  obfcure.  I 
have  obferved  that  in  Shakefpeare's  blank 
verfe,  when  he  runs  the  verfes  into  one 
another^  which  happens  but  feldomy  (for 
he  does  not  compofe  verfe  in  periods,  as 
Milton  does),  and  in  other  blank  verfe 
of  that  age,  the  poet  is  not  fufficiemly  at-* 
tentive  to  conclude  the  line  with  a  word  of 
emphafis  ;  fo  that  there  can  be  no  flop  at 
all  properly  made  at  the  end  of  the  verfe ; 
and  therefore  either  tha  verfe  muft  not  be 
marked,  or  the  fenfe  muft  be  injured. 

And  here  I  conclude  my  obfervations 
upon  this  piece  of  the  Halicarnaffian,  up- 
on which  I  have  enlarged  the  more,  as  I 
think  it  the  mo(t  elegant  piece  of  didadic 
writing  that  I  know  ;  for  there  is  in  it  an 
elegance  and  copioufnefs  of  ftile  which  I 
do  not  find  in  any  other  writing  of  the 
kind,  not  even  in  the  works  of  Ariftotlc* 

*  Vol.  4.  of  this  work)  p.  241.  and  following^ 
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There  h  a  variety,  too,  in  the  compofi*^ 
tioo,  which  I  think  admirable  ;  and  par- 
ticularly he  has  avoided  that  tedious  fame- 
nefs,  which  I  have  obferved  *  in  a  great  deal 
of  the  Latin  compoHtion,  I  mean  the  con- 
cluding the  fentence  or  member  of  the 
fentence  with  a  verb.  This  little  work, 
I  am  perfuaded,  coft  him  more  pains  than 
any  thing  of  the  fame  fize  that  he  has  writ- 
ten; and  indeed  it  was  very  natural,  that,  as 
the  fubjed  of  it  was  Compofition,  he  (hould 
make  the  compofition  of  it  as  perfect  as  he 
could  make  it,  fo  that  it  might  give  his 
pupil  not  only  the  precepts  of  the  art,  but 
an  example  of  the  pradice  of  it«  I  hope 
my  friends  at  Oxford,  when  they  give  us 
that  new  edition  of  the  Halicarnafllan's 
works,  which  I  have  recommended  to 
them  t'  ^^11  beftow  particular  attention 
upon  this  work,  fo  neceifary  to  be  ftudied 
by  every  man  who  defircs  to  form  a  tafte 
of  the  beauty  of  antieiit  compofition. 
Some  paflages  in  it  have  been  very  well 
correSed  by  Sylburgius,  Upton,  and  o- 
thers :  And  thefe  corredions  are  fo  ob* 

•  Vol.  4.  p.  227.  and  following.  * 

t  P.  148.  of  this  vol.— and  p.  28S.  of  vof.  4. 
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vious  and  certain,  that  they  ought  to 
be  taken  into  the  text,  and  the  common 
reading  degraded  to  the  bottom  of  the 
page.  But  there  are  other  paflages  that 
have  not  been  corredled,  but  which  abfo- 
Jutely  require  it ;  of  which  I  obferve  one 
in  the  very  laft  fentence  of  the  treatife, 
where  he  exhorts  his  pupil  not  only  to 
learn  the  precepts  of  the  art,  but  to  prac- 
life  them :  *  JFor/  fays  he,  •  it  will  depend 
*  upon  your  labour  in  that  way,  whether 
^  the  precepts  are'to  be  of  any  ufe  to  you 
f  or  not  *.* 

*  His  words  are :  Ov  y«^  mvtM^*n  r«  x«^«yyiA^r« 
j0t  rix909  10-ri  innut  «fr«y#Mrr«(  fFttn^mt  r§ys  y8«vA«^i« 
yovi  itx^  fitXirnf  ri  k«h  yv^wvimi*  «AX*  iiri  ru^  wcua 
fiMt  x€UfWti$Hf  KHTmt  *n  ewvidiu  titttt  TM  wm^myytX(utTm 
»fif  A«yov  «(<«>  *n  ^ttvXm  luii  m^^^nrrm.  Here  I  agree 
with  Upton,  that  the  words  r$9i  ^•vX*f$%uvf  haTe  no 
fenfe  at  all,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  left  ont;  bot, 
in  the  following  member  of  the  fentence,  1  wonld  mako 
^  very  flight  corrcftipn,  by  reading  rm  in  place  of  t#<^^ 
and  <iXA*  iTi  rat  ^cvHf  %ut  xttKtwt^iHf  Kurtth  n  ^-srfvJbfc,  &c. 
So  that  1  imderftand  »f<r«i  imperfonally:  and.the  meaning 
|s :  <  That  it  depends  upon  application  and  labour  whe- 
«  thcr  the  precept  fliall  be  of  any  ufe  or  not.'  This 
fenfe»  I  think,  agrees  much  better  with  the  words  than 
if  we  were  to  retain  the  r§tff  and  read,  as  Upton  would 
have  us  do,  twt  f^  fl9vx$fti9$tf  wihu 

FINIS. 
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IV.g.  42.  line  19.  Seneca,  kge  QuintiHan 

—  22,.  cKcrt^t  lege  a-K^rtv-tt 

TOO.  2.  in  the  Note  Lugubinae  kge  Eugubinae 

—  10,  ip  the  Note  Lugubinae  lege  Eugubinae 
162.         ult.  1700  lege  700 

265.  19.  to  lege  too 

325.  3.  Dc  L* Argent,  lege  Dargens. 

339.  !•  in  the  Note  lib.  2.  lege  lib.  XI, 

381.  12*  magnitudi  lege  magnitude^ 
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